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SIR JOSEPH HAWLEY, Bart. 

Among the Upper Ten Thousand of the Turf few occupy a more 
conspicuous position than Sir Joseph Hawley, who, as the winner 
of three Derbys, two of them in consecutive years, and one Oaks, 
is worthy of being placed beside those memorable sportsmen who 
have already figured in our pages. 

Sir Joseph, who is the third of his order, was born in 1814, and 
entered the army, in which he served for a short period as a lieu- 
tenant in the Lancers. But quitting the service, he took to yachting, 
and in The Mischief schooner visited the Mediterranean and Greece, 
finally taking up his residence in Italy, where he cultivated his taste 
for the fine arts and those branches of the belles lettres in which he 
is admitted to be so proficient. It was in that country also his taste 
for the Turf was developed ; and the Sporting World of Florence 
never entertained an idea^ when they saw him running a few im- 
ported platers with Mr. J. M. Stanley, who was his confederate 
afterwards in England, that he would subsequently become one of 
the best judges and dashing betters that the Turf has known in 
modern times. 

Sir Joseph's first appearance in Weatherby was in 1844, when 
his small stud, under the care of Beresford at Newmarket, consisted 
of Vibration, Venus, and The Bishop of Romford's Cob. The 
two former he purchased of old Forth> and the latter of the well- 
known Jack Abfil J but none of them improved on their p.ublic form, 
and for the next two years he must have been considerably out of 
pocket by his venture. Furnished^ however^ with the means of 
staying, which is one of the grand secrets of success, his perse- 
verance was rewarded by The July Stakes of 1846, which he won 
with Miami, whom he purchased of Isaac Saddler, beating The 
Cossack, whom the Days believed to be invincible, from the line 
they had of him with St» Lawrence* And to show how good Miami 
must have been, and how slight a mistake had been committed at 
Danebury, she was only beaten a head for the Chesterfield by 
Nerissa, and the following year the horse and the mare carried off 
the Derby and Oaks ; but Mr. Pedley's winnings on The Cossack 
far exceeded those of Sir Joseph's on Miami^ as the state of the 
market and the division of his affections between her and Vanity being 
sufficient to deter him from being very foad. Having once tasted 
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2 SIR JOSEPH HAWLEY, BART. [May, 

the sweets of a great race he sighed for another, viz.. The Ascot 
Cup, which, next to the two Epsom events, is the most fashionable 
race of the London season ; and, as an instance that he did not 
stick at trifles, he gave Mr, Gully close upon three thousand guineas 
for Mendicant, who having been only beaten a head for The Chester 
Cup a short time before by St. Lawrence, was regarded as a cer- 
tainty for it. The speculation at the moment was not a fortunate 
one, inasmuch as Mendicant, going to pieces immediately afterwards, 
was nowhere in the race ; and not until her son Beadsman won the 
Derby, and with it some eighty thousand pounds, did Sir Joseph get 
any return for his Ascot capital. His luck, indeed, seemed to come 
by fits and starts, inasmuch as in the next year he could not win a 
Selling Plate, whereas in the following one, viz., 1849, ^^ ^^ ^^ 
dangerous as William Day in handicaps, winning both the North- 
amptonshire and Metropolitan with Fernhill, whom he purchased 
of Mr. Parr, and with Vatican he carried off The Newmarket 
Stakes, as well as a valuable Triennial, and ran third for The Don- 
caster St. Leger to The Flying Dutchman. In 1850 he brought 
out his beautiful filly Aphrodite, who ran a dead heat with Grecian 
for the July, and afterwards won the Chesterfield, the One Thousand, 
and Parkhill. By this time the cherry jacket began to get respected, 
and none dare take a liberty with it ; but in the following year — 
185 1 — Teddington made it known to the million in every picture- 
shop in the metropolis, and in every quarter of the globe. Although 
running in Sir Joseph's name, Teddington was in reality the property 
of Mr. J. M. Stanley, who renewed his Italian confederacy with 
him, and removed the stud from Beresford's at Newmarket, to Alec 
Taylor's at Fyfield. By him Teddington was brought out for the 
Derby in a style that might have been mistaken for that of White- 
wall or Danebury ; but still only the gentlemen would stand him, 
the public and the little men clinging devotedly to Marlborough 
Buck, one of the finest half-bred horses that was ever stripped. 
For this feeling they were hardly to blame, for Teddington was not 
what poor Isaac Day would have termed ' a fascinating ' animal, 
inasmuch as he was a light-framed horse, and gave one more the 
idea of a greyhound than a racehorse ; but when set going his action 
was so magnificent as to make one forget every other defect. Tried 
very highly with Backbiter, who went a regular circuit that year in 
the same capacity, Sir Joseph and Mr. Stanley piled the money on 
as if, to use a Romeo phrase of the present day, it was only ' a case 
' of writing,' and at the same time he had large sums on The 
Confessor. The Derby of that year was one of the heaviest 
betting ones known for a long period, and Teddington, as we have 
said before, was as much * the gentlemen's horse' as Marlborough 
Buck was that of the public. The issue, which lay between them, 
was, as we have invariably observed to be the case when a poor and 
a rich man's horse come together, in favour of ' Dives ;' and Davis, 
who was then in the full vigour of his career, received a blow that 
may be said to have shook him between ' wind and water. ^ He, 
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however, took no more notice of it than he was wont to do of his 
washing-bill, although his losses were estimated at a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, paying them with as much indifference as the London 
and Westminster Bank would have done ; and, to prevent any 
grounds for tittle-tattling, he gladdened Mr. Charles Greville*s eyes 
with a cheque for 15,000/. the day before the Oaks. For this race 
Sir Joseph and his confederate made poor Job Marson, who rode 
him, a present of two thousand, and the other douceurs he received 
rendered the ride very nearly worth three thousand to him. 

For the Oaks that year, Sir Joseph was equally confident about 
Breba, and backed her for a ' wreaker,' contrary to his jockey's opinion, 
as he could not bear her, and would much rather have ridden Merry 
Peal, who actually beat her in their places. Many absurd reports 
were in circulation at the time about Breba's being substituted for 
Aphrodite, and it was solemnly contended to have been done to let 
the Leviathan out of the double-event bets he had laid against her 
and Teddington ; whereas the truth was, Breba was tried to be by 
far the superior mare, and with a weak St. Leger field ic was thought 
more desirable to reserve Aphrodite for that race, in which she ran 
a good second to Newminster, while on the last day the Parkhill 
was ' a canter* for her. It was at this meeting at Doncaster that 
the memorable discussion as to the legitimate sale of Vatican prior 
to the Cup took place, and which, had it been set aside, would have 
disqualified The Ban, with whom he had won it. Annoyed at the 
manner in which he had been dealt with, and stung by the unfair 
remarks which a second edition of Breba's false running in the 
Cambridgeshire entailed upon him. Sir Joseph gave up in disgust, 
and the greater portion of his stud went to the hammer, he merely 
reserving Cowl, The Confessor (who had run second for him for 
The Two Thousand, and carried ofF The Great Yorkshire Handi- 
cap), Mendicant (whose reserve price of 500 guineas was never 
reached), and half a dozen brood mares, which were the nucleus 
of his breeding establishment. This, as was well predicted at 
the time, was far too slow a pursuit for one of such an excitable 
temperament ; and after the lapse of a twelvemonth he enrolled 
himself among the masters of John Day, with whom he remained a 
couple of years, with such ill luck that he determined to see if a 
private trainer could change it ; and renting some ground on Cannock 
Heath, where Eclipse is reputed to have been trained, he engaged 
George Manning, who had been head lad for many years to Percy, 
of Pimperne, and commenced again on his own account. For some 
little while he despaired of ever coming back to his old form, and 
such little promise did Beadsman and Fitz Roland give in the winter 
of making racehorses, that he repeatedly ofFered to part with them to 
anybody who would take them for their engagements. Most fortu- 
nately his idea was scouted, and the ofFer regarded as a good joke, 
for as time wore on he tried Fitz Roland, whom he had purchased for 
410 guineas at the Queen's Sale, to be good enough to win The Two 
Thousand, and Beadsman, whom he bred himself out of Mendicant, 
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to be capable of running the dead heat for The Newmarket Stakes 
and the Derby, thus making three very nice hauls within the 
same number of weeks. The diversity of opinion which existed as 
to the merits of Fitz Roland and Beadsman was very great, the Two 
Thousand winner having quite as strong a party as the winner of 
the Newmarket Stakes ; and when they were put together, Sir 
Joseph, Manning, and Wells could not agree as to the result, for 
the trainer and jockey inclined to the chesnut, while the owner gave 
the preference to the black ; and in the end the master mind triumphed. 
For the St. Leger, afterwards, Fitz Roland became a great favourite ; 
but when going like a steam-engine he broke down on the hard 
ground in the Warwick week, and hardly a shilling was saved, owing 
to the unconstitutional practice of the person to whom was 
intrusted the commission of saving what he could from the wreck ; 
and the anecdote of the scene that occurred between the commis- 
sioner and ' Oran,' is told with great gusto in Manchester sporting 
circles. In the meanwhile, rumour began to be rife about Musjid, 
a two-year old whom Sir Joseph had purchased at Tickhill when 
nobody else would have him ; and although he ran very badly at 
Ascot, he won his races at Stockbridge and Newmarket so easily, 
no book was ever missed about him, and the commission in the 
market was without a limit. Having done well in the spring, and 
tried highly with Gallus, Musjid started first favourite for the 
Derby, and in the memorable nnish with Marionette, Trumpeter, 
and The Promised Land, and after undergoing a fearful cannonading 
from horses that were purposely run against him. Sir Joseph touched 
them up with him again for eight thousand, being the largest sum 
ever won at Tattersall's by one man, and which was collected 
within a trifle. Like most Derby winners, Musjid's legs could not 
stand the strain that had been put upon them ; and although every 
endeavour was made to patch him up for the great match between 
him and The Promised Land at Newmarket in the Second October, 
Sir Joseph considered in the end that discretion was the better part 
of valour, and at the last moment paid forfeit ; and Musjid may be 
said to have taken leave of the Turf, after that race in which he 
earned his crowning honours. Since then Sir Joseph has had no 
particular flier^ although he is understood to be partial to his Derby 
favourite, Rouge Dragon, if he can stand his preparation. 

In summing up Sir Joseph Hawley, we think we may fairly say 
that he is no popularity hunter, but a straightforward English 
sportsman, somewhat reserved in his habits, which renders him 
more appreciated by his own friends, to whom he is ever commu- 
nicative respecting his horses, when his money is on. And so far 
from not liking to see his associates profit by his success, nothing 
gives him greater pleasure than to find them rowing in the same 
boat with him. As a putter together of horses he has few equals ; 
and the mistakes he makes are of such rare occurrence that a poor 
man could not have a better general to follow. Although a strict 
disciplinarian in his stable, he yet manages to attach himself very 
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Strongly both to his trainer and jockey, by the absence of all fussiness 
which servants detest so much ; and Wells asserts there is no 
amount of flesh he would not take ofF his back for him. Sincere 
in his friendships and liberal in his disposition, we will venture to 
maintain there is more in Sir Joseph Hawley than meets the public 
eye, and that when he gives up, the Turf will have lost no ordinary 
man. 

VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR VIEWS. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

We are indebted to France for many of our advantages : amongst 
other things, for baggy breeches, side-pockets, a whole forest of 
beards, a nice taste in undress hats, much insolent swaggering, mis- 
called easiness of manner, a refinement of general immorality, and 
pates defoie gras* Some of these are scarcely valued as they should 
be : they require a freshness of youth and a peculiarity of tempera- 
ment for their due appreciation. The middle and lower classes of 
Young England have unstrung the bow with a vengeance, and stalk 
abroad in a more hideous deformity even than those of her prototype, 
our Gallic neighbour. But there is one obligation by which we are 
bound to France, and which we cannot well repay — I mean, the 
Volunteer movement ; or rather the sentiment which called it forth, 
and the principle on which it is based. If we can but foster it to its 
legitimate end ; if we can but induce its professors to go critically 
into its details and consequences ; to carry it out to its stern reality, 
and not to let it remain a mere holiday pastime or national show for 
high days and holidays, it will be the very best thing that has ever 
happened to this country, viewed not only in its relatJon to our- 
selves, but in its connection with ages of Englishmen yet unborn. 
It will be the means of creating in the middle classes what they so 
much need — a taste for disciplined labour; a love of healthy pursuits 
and recreations, subject to rule and regulation ; a fine, manly, inde- 
pendence of character and bearing, not incompatible with proper 
respect for the rank above, and a kindly regard for the rank below. 
What we want in this country is an unity of interest^ to puH 
us together ; a common responsibility, Athenian in its character in 
the best days of the Republic; and this, we believe, will be found in 
the Volunteer movement, if carried out to its legitimate results* 
Not to end after a year or two's careless drill, half a dozen sham 
fights, some heavy dinners, such as the Anglo-Saxon soul delighteth 
in, and a few balls for the tinsel and gold worshippers ; no, we want 
efficiency and permanency: we wish to make this movement 
effective, in the highest degree, for training both the mind and body 
of the English people to habits of temperance, activity, and obedi- 
ence 'y and so durable that its effects shall be seen in our children's 
children. If the only or ultimate object of the Volunteer principle 
is the repression of a foolish but irritating ambition, we have pro- 
bably nothing more to do. Its work is already accopfiplished. The 
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ease with which a nation of shopkeepers may be roused to action, 
and trained to work, has been shown. Or the object might be 
accomplished by other means, at, perchance, not much greater 
expense to the individuals. But if we desire to have, in this 
country, for the future, a fine body of intelligent men, capable of 
defending property or preserving order at home, if need be ; or of 
securing our coasts fi'om foreign aggression at a moment's notice; 
then it becomes us to examine critically this movement, and to make 
such recommendations as shall seem likely to lead to the desired 
result. That it is perfectly marvellous in all its bearings there is no 
denying. The enthusiasm it excites ; the efficiency attained ; the 
vitality amidst all its difficulties, false starts, and petty oppositions 
it exhibits ; all these prove a very high amount of excellence. But 
that general excellence blinds us to its particular defects \ and we 
are unwilling to examine too closely a system which gives us such 
special cause for satisfaction. Like the eye of the lover, we prefer 
to overlook certain infirmities, gratified with the sight of so magnifi- 
cent a whole. 

In this case our duty precludes the possibility of any sympathy 
with the million. We see with different eyes ; and would willingly 
recommend a different view of the case, as being more in accordance 
with truth. There is always more hope of cure when the seat of the 
disease has been discovered, and when the operator can cut away 
manfully at the root of it. With our well-known admiration of 
everything connected with the Volunteers, we can better afford to 
be critical, and shall therefore allow our sincerity of purpose to plead 
our excuse. 

What is a Volunteer ? This seems a question not so difficult to 
answer at first sight. A Volunteer is a man varying from the age 
of eighteen to forty-five or fifty years, generally possessed of some 
sort of short pipe and a beard, a uniform of dark green or grey, 
more or less streaked with red and braid, with a tolerably good 
opinion of himself, and a very moderate one of those who command 
him. He has a pleasant, easy, independent notion of his drill and 
everything connected with the service he has joined : for being 
neither a fool nor deficient in education, he sees, plainly enough, 
that whenever he chooses (volunteers) to attend to his commanding 
officer's directions, or otherwise trouble himself about his business, 
it will be no difficult matter to succeed. In the mean time, if he has 
nothing more agreeable or more profitable to do, he probably attends 
drill, fires his five or ten rounds (of which feat he is very proud), 
does his part, with the. pewter, as well as the lead, lights his pipe, 
and marches home again in full uniform to the intense admiration of 
the females of the family. Whether he goes to Brighton or Wimble- 
don with his corps, is a matter for his own consideration, and will 
depend entirely on the probabilities of wet or the state of his own 
digestive organs on the day ; and though we quite believe in his animal 
.courage, and that he would have no objection to go to the Cinque 
Ports in anticipation of an invasion, we should prefer that the trial 
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should not come at the same time as the Derby. The parade 
ground is a very pleasant lounge ; he meets very cheerful society 
there, and is not a little pleased with the new connections he is 
forming. Altogether the new trade is an agreeable change from the 
routine of his regular business, whatever that may be 5 it is becoming, 
attractive, fashionable, an excellent excuse for occasional holidays 
and absences, suggestive of war, without its inconveniences, and the 
very thing for a young gentleman already a little blase with the 
ordinary occupations of middle-class English life. 

This description is not very unlike an ordinary Rifle Volunteer 
of 1 86 1. What he may be in a few years' time nobody can tell. 
There is certainly some room for improvement, though he is not a 
very bad fellow in the main. The mistake lies in the estimate he 
has formed of his duties more than in the performance of the duties 
themselves. The word ' Volunteer,' or the notions he attaches to 
that word, has misled him. His idea of volunteering extends 
beyond the act of joining the corps in which he is enrolled, and 
colours all his service, which it ought not to do. As an officer, if 
he dislikes that service, he can resign his commission, or as a private, 
can retire. But so long as he remains attached to the corps, he is 
certainly in honour bound to act up to the original intention of its 
formation. His act of volition was exercised in joining the corps, 
and may be again exercised on quitting it ; but it must not be exer- 
cised, every other day, as to whether he shall attend drill or not ; 
whether he likes or dislikes Sergeant Jones, or Ensign Butterton, who 
may be, and most likely is, a very disagreeably mannered person ; or 
whether he shall attend the sham fight, or Greenwich Fair. I say 
in honour, because there is no means of compelling attendance at all 
consistent with a Volunteer movement : but it must be an understood 
thing amongst the respectable classes who have enrolled themselves, 
that the free and easy modes and measures adopted by many of the 
Volunteers, who make their attendance, and attention when present, 
to depend upon caprice, are not calculated to carry out the intention, 
and are not a virtual fulfilment of Volunteer duties. It is useless to 
blink the facts of the case. No sooner has a man volunteered, 
than he ought to set about learning his duties, and making himself 
as efficient a soldier as he can. Every one cannot be equally so : 
money-making interferes with one, love-making with another ; but 
it should be an obligation, more fully recognized than heretofore by 
the majority, that obedience and discipline are as requisite amongst 
Volunteers as with regular troops, if they ever mean to render 
efficient assistance to their country. I contend that men who do 
not give attention and care to their duties ; who are careless of 
attendance at drill and parade ; who are critical of their officers, and 
eternally finding fault with the arrangements made for them, are 
simply giving nothing to their country. If a man will only give 
time that is valueless or burdensome to him, the present need not be 
very highly estimated : if volunteering is to cause no self-denial, no 
sacrifice of valuable time, of ease and bodily comfort, then volun- 
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teering is not the virtue we took it to be ; and the Volunteers, instead 
of deserving the thanks and admiration they have enjoyed, ought 
to hang down their heads before their mistresses, and blush like men 
who have been, for eighteen months, pocketing what did not belong 
to them. They have been only amusing instead of victimizing 
themselves for the good of the country, as they would persuade us. 
They have had fine clothes and the opportuniry of wearing them ; 
a presentation to the Queen ; good places at reviews for their wives, 
fianceis^ and sisters; much dancing and dining, and much praise and 
admiration for themselves : they have been made much of at an 
easy cost, and have enjoyed the pleasurable gratification of their own 
vanity into the bargain. We know there are a great many corps whose 
efficiency precludes the possibility of such a suspicion ; whose atten- 
tion to their duties (in some cases onerous enough) has been most 
exemplary. Indifference to drill has been and is the exception in 
such corps ; and the country owns that she owes much of her 
security to the great feeling of which these men are the exponents. 
But there are others who have become intolerably careless of their 
obligation ; where the musters have become so small as to be useless 
for any purposes of instruction ; and where, but for some favoured 
occasion, as rifle competition or bugle presentation, which acts like 
sunshine on butterflies, it would be difficult to believe in the exist- 
ence of a corp^ at all. The officers (especially the seniors) ought 
to remember that example goes much further than precept. It is 
simply absurd, almost insulting, to send out addresses to the men 
recommending punctuality and constancy of attendance, whilst the 
work is left: to the lieutenant or ensign ; the captain appearing, per- 
chance for a few minutes, smoking half a cigar, in conversation with 
his sub as to the design of some new sabretasche or cap, and then 
continuing his ride or his drive, to the gratification of his companion, 
but much to the detriment of his corps. It has been a subject of 
common remark, that where the senior officers have been regular 
and attentive to their duties, the members have been punctual in 
attendance and regardftil of discipline ; but that where the reverse 
has been the case, the discipline has become slack and the attendance 
capricious. Nor can we be surprised that this is the case. Officers 
"have a very difficult part to play ; they have not so much to com- 
mand as to suggest and to lead ; and men of a certain age and 
position are not flattered by being turned over from the colonel 
or captain to an ensign or lieutenant, not so old, perhaps, as their 
own sons. Still this is no apology for carelessness in the perform- 
ance of military duty ; and as no man is compelled to become a 
Volunteer, so, having become one, it behoves him especially to act 
up to his profession. 

Beyond the mere military service the Volunteer movement should 
have immense influence upon the middle classes of society in this 
country as to morale and physique* All classes feel a great interest 
in the development of the system, but the advantages to the middle 
ranks, and especially to the young among them, are undeniable and 
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incalculable. The sort of obedience and submission to authority, 
unalloyed by any feeling of inferiority; the self-denial necessarily 
imposed ; and the discipline and habits of attention engendered, are 
so advantageous to the mind as to require no argument to prove. 
The training is like a new education, in the best sense of the word. 
If it rest in outside show, without giving habits of obedience, 
alacrity, and temperance, then it only half answers its purpose. But 
if it be carried out to its legitimate result, such a movement would 
almost regenerate a nation. 

We are no great admirers of the rising youth of this generation. 
There is a carelessness and insouciance of dress, of habit, and of 
manner, which aiFects character not unfrequently, and which has 
been adopted of late years to an incredible extent. Is there anything 
in the world so calculated for its correction as the Volunteer Rifle 
movement ? Is there anything so calculated to convert an attenu- 
ated, tobacco-loving idler of eighteen or twenty into a useful and 
well-disciplined man as association with those of more advanced age 
and better habits, and the regular attention and 'practical obedience 
which we would inculcate as tbe peculiar functions of the Volun- 
teer ? We think not. But it must not stop at its military point ; 
it must be pushed beyond that to bring out its peculiar uses and the 
true spirit of its nationality. 

The great strength and durability of this movement must depend 
in a great measure upon unity : upon '^ a long pull, a strong pull, 

* and a pull altogether,' Now there is nothing in the world so 
attractive to, so characteristic ^f, an Englishman, as ^ athletic 

* sport.' Sport of one kind or another has had the effect of bringing 
into contact classes of men widely separated by birth, position, 
taste, education. In the enjoyment of sport or pastime these dif- 
ferences seem to be forgotten; the peer, the squire, the tradesman, 
the farmer, and the servant meet, not upon an equdity, but in a 
bond of union stronger than that which any institution, social or 
political, could have devised. In all such ties there is a Teal or 
apparent obligation of the one to the other. The minister wants a 
vote, the elector a place, the servant a master, the farmer a servant : 
circumstances draw them together, over which they have no con- 
trol, and in which self-interest holds the first place. But the union 
which arises from a love of sport and a capacity for its enjoyment 
has no such drawback. It is honest and manly, and teaches us to 
depend upon one another, with no spirit of meanness to serve, but 
with a real admiration for excellence, wherever it may be found. 
We should like to see every rifle-ground in the kingdom a Campus 
Martius, in which to combine the powers of the athlete with the 
spirit of the citizen of Rome. 

And what, we would ask, is to prevent the consummation of so 
natural a desire ? That a feeling for the Ludi Circenses is growing 
amongst us is evident. We scarcely ever see a newspaper without 
some account of the ' athletic games ' of some public school ; even 
St. Paul's has emerged lately -from its dbgy playground to move the 
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dust of Copenhagen Fields. Why notj then, establish in every rifle 
Corps in the kingdom, wherever it is practicable, a TreirraOXov, a 
series of games or athletic sports, modified according to circum- 
stances, and with this happy difference from the Greek — that 
whereas they gave the prize to him only who excelled in all, we 
should be enabled to make happy with the crown of victory each 
who excelled in either case. It is quite clear that the first object 
must be the use of the rifle. Such a contest as that rightly takes 
precedence of all others. But every man cannot be a ' Hay,' or a 
^ Ross;' and after due encouragement and reward have been bestowed 
on the successful marksman, it would surely be well to distinguish 
those who excel in all that can conduce to the efliciency of English- 
men as defenders of their country. There are scarcely any manly 
sports or athletic exercises which do not demand on the part of those 
who practise them successfully a vast amount of those virtues which 
we have before enumerated as peculiarly fitting the Volunteer : 
self-denial, temperance, determination, and regularity of habit and 
of mind. It is therefore a great duty which the country owes to 
itself to encourage them in every way. And if it be felt to be 
desirable that the Volunteer should have some amusement provided 
for him consistent with his military status, we would say, not only to 
the counties and the squirearchy, not only to the officers of the 
various corps, but to the Government itself, that a very great deal 
may be done to confirm and forward this movement by the offer 
of prizes, at stated times and convenient places, for running, jump- 
ing, single-stick, and exercises of a similar kind. It appears to us 
that the advantages are so obvious, and the means so simple, that 
scarcely any opposition could be offered to the proposal. However, 
governments are not always, from various reasons, able to interfere 
in matters obviously connected with the well-being of the State. 
There can be no doubt that men whose leisure hours are to be 
spent in preparation for such contests would be infinitely less vicious, 
less immoral, than those whose time hangs heavily on their hands. 
It can never be beneficial to a State to have a large male population, 
necessarily pent up during several hours of the day, in unrestrained 
license during the rest of their time. Government cannot dictate, 
but she may direct. A fruitful source of social evil arises from the 
want of it. If, however, we fail here, we turn to the Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and to those branches of it which have lately sprung up to 
take the case in hand. The contributions which the separate corps 
can themselves afford will not be large ; but a very trifling assistance 
would suffice to place a certain number of prizes at the disposal of 
the managing body, and to provide a most useful and interesting 
holiday for the Volunteers. Should such a scheme become general, 
it would not be difficult to select certain localities, in different parts 
of England, as more convenient than others, to each of which certain 
corps might be attached for the purpose of competition. We know 
the enthusiasm with which the successful competitor for the Queen's 
prize was last year greeted ; we have heard of a certain battle at 
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Farnborough which excited some degree of attention even among 
the mildest of men ; we may therefore form some conception of the 
favour with which the victor of the Pentathlon would be received in 
the neighbourhood of his triumph. If it be desirable to create 
a race of manly, industrious, temperate, and hardy sons of the 
middle classes of this country, to discourage habits and customs 
amongst the young which are full of mischief and evil to them- 
selves and to others, and to check a ridiculous vanity and imitation 
of the class above them in everything but its excellences, we can 
conceive nothing so well calculated to effect the object as some 
such measure as this. Let it spring where it will, let it be organized 
by whom it may, we shall rejoice in it as one of the strongest 
methods for securing to us the full benefit of the Volunteer move- 
ment with all its legitimate results. 

With regard to the various corps themselves, we are at no loss 
to estimate their appreciation of this proposal. One and all are, we 
believe, anxious for some scheme which shall further the objects we 
have in view. But they want some system, some organization, 
which shall give them the greatest amount of social amusement and 
good-fellowship at the least possible expense and trouble. We do 
not think the unity of feeling produced by * dinners ' is of sufficiently 
long duration to be of essential or permanent benefit. The friend- 
ship of the two gentlemen who see one another home after landing 
from Blackwall or Richmond does not last much longer than the 
stomach-ache or head-ache consequent on their revelry. There is 
but a slight bond of union between men whose use of the knife is 
materially different. Besides which, we must not forget that the 
irritation of the two gentlemen whom we left at high words in the 
coiFee-room will not subside, like the friendship of the former, with 
the effect of their potations. There is not much community of senti- 
ment between the daily routine of seven o'clock soup ana fish and 
the midday enjoyments of beefsteaks and porter. We hardly think 
dinner will accomplish our ol^ect. Many a happy union has doubt- 
less sprung from ' a ball.' It is a first-rate resource of managing 
campaigners with dowerless daughters ; but we do not apprehend 
the happiest results from the first ball of the season of the St. George's 
Volunteers to the gallant defenders of our country. 

During the previous summer we were happy to see here and 
there, independently of the rifle contests, and for which but a limited 
number can hope successfully to compete, many advertisements of 
athletic games. It is true that they were in many instances got up 
without much system, and at considerable expense. But they 
appear to have given almost unqualified satisfaction, and to have pro- 
duced the happiest results ; bringing men together in a proper spirit 
of healthy recreation, and exciting a becoming rivalry between the 
individuals and the corps, without any petty jealousy, which is sure 
to spring from fine feathers and exclusive manners. Feeling, there- 
fore, the advantage of such meetings, and knowing their good effects 
morally and physically, we will venture to call upon the officers 
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of every corps, and the honorary members of those corps, to do 
everything in their power to promote such a healthy tone amongst 
the men : and as time wears on, and the length and fineness of the 
days increase, we may hope to see a well-organized system of athletic 
sports for every corps in the kingdom : not by fits and starts ; not 
got up by three or four who are pretty certain of winning the majority 
of the prizes, but under strict rule and regulation, and with such a 
system of handicapping, that almost every one shall have a prospect 
of some sort of success. The man who cannot run may be able to 
throw a 21 lb. shot. The man who can do neither of these may 
well make the most hits with a foil or a sword-stick : and there is 
scarcely a member, whatever his ^e, who may not be benefited in 
health and physical power by the training. 

"Wherever it be possible, every rifle-ground should present an 
area for these contests. Where such places cannot be obtained, 
there is scarcely a country gentleman alive who would refuse the 
use of a paddock, or a portion of his park, for such exercises, and 
who would well deserve the gratitude of thousands for such a boon. 
In every county in which the game of cricket is known and played, 
there should be a Volunteer Club : and the numbers who would 
probably become subscribers would assist in lowering the ordinary 
expenses to an almost nominal amount. We urge this the more strongly 
because unfortunately in many country parishes the Volunteer move- 
ment was the signal for the annihilation, partial or entire, of the cricket 
club. We all remember the rampant enthusiasm with which that 
early stage of the principle was recognized ; the absolute necessity 
of learning our drill, and the preliminaries of rifle practice : that 
enthusiasm naturally enough caused a desertion of ordinary amuse- 
ments, and sent our best wicket-keeper and village bowler, whose 
slows were so destructive -to his opponents' stumps, or whose cele- 
brated twisters were so inimical to his neighbours' legs, into the field 
of Mars, as <:olour- sergeant of the 99th Surrey or loist Kentish 
Volunteers. We have 4iad time to recover a little from that deep 
scarlet of military fever ; we find our work easier, and our time a 
little more at our disposal, and we can afford to pay back the debt 
we owe te our village clubs, by making the game almost a part of 
this great national institution. We hope to see many a match 
between rival Volunteers during the coming summer : and we urge 
all having authority or influence among their men to sacrifice some- 
thing of their own ease and enjoyment to the good of the service. 
The expense of these proposals need never stand in the way of their 
adoption if the chiefs will take something from the feasting and 
clothing of their corps to give to the morale and the physique of the 
country. ^ The life is more than meat, and the body than raiment.' 
What we ^require is sympathy between officers and men: some 
such sympathy as exists between a fine horseman and his horse in 
crossing a country together, where the governed feels as much 
pleasure as the governor in doing what both believe to be their 
devoir. There is a vast distinction between this sort of nianage- 
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ment and that of a line regiment ; and on that account we rather 
deprecate the idea of the direct removal of officers of rank from the 
line to command Volunteer corps, unless they be men whose 
peculiar tact for the service is quite equal to their merits as officers. 
We would prefer to see the Volunteer officers improving their own 
practice by frequent opportunities ; by constant training ; by acquiring 
a beneficial influence over their men ; and unless they do this their 
efiiciency will be very much impaired. If they do this they will be 
the very best judges of how far it may become necessary, in unfore* 
seen circumstances or sudden emergencies, to hand over the Volun- 
teer body to the Horse Guards, and to place themselves at the 
disposal of more experienced men. 

It seems to us quite clear that so magnificent a body of men 
should, like the Prussian Landwehr, become a permanent institution 
of this country. The military training and education of these men 
is therefore a matter of considerable importance ^ and it is not an 
irrelevant question to ask, how far it may be practicable hereafter to 
call upon the Volunteers for three or four weeks' continuous service 
during the afternoon of every day in the week. At present an irregular 
or capricious attendance seems to us the besetting sin. We see a stal- 
wart young ensign in the middle of a common drilling six men out 
of a body numbering some hundred or thereabouts. By making a 
few weeks' drill compulsory, by lessening the almost useless parades 
which seem to extend over the whole year^ and by urging more 
attention to discipline, this country might soon boast a body of men 
as formidable as any militia in the whole world : a body of men 
whose strength, courage, patience, and discipline would bid defiance 
to any attack, and dissolve the dreams of invasion for ever. We 
know the sacrifice would be a great one, as to time and money's 
worth, in many cases : we know such an arrangement would 
encroach upon many a seaside jaunt and contemplated ramble ; but 
Volunteers must give something; must sacrifice some portion of 
ease, of time, of gain, to so serious an obligation ; and must accept 
their reward in the gratitude of their Royal Mis.tress, and the accla- 
mations of an admiring country. 

In the foregoing pages we have said but little on the subject of 
rifle contests, as being quite superfluous : and we are glad to see 
that we may well depend upon the feeling of the country for 
encouragement in this branch of Volunteer service. The pro- 
gramme for the Wimbledon meeting on the ist of July is quite 
sufficient guarantee that here all parties will do their duty. The 
liberality of the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales, as well as 
the Association, requires no comment : honourably do they respond 
to the public sentiment. The principle^ moreover, of making the 
prizes attainable by the many is well carried out, so that the capa- 
bility at various distances, and with different weapons, will be amply 
encouraged and rewarded. This is what we wish to see. We 
rather dwell upon the necessity of efiiciency to be reached by bodies 
of men ; and we therefore urge renewed attention to drill, and punc- 
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tuality in the performance of those duties which every man, when 
once enrolled as a Volunteer, owes to his self-elected responsibility. 
With many, a fear of undue interference on the part of the Horse 
Guards is become a sort of bugbear. There can be but one effectual 
means of rendering such interference unnecessary ; and that is, by 
self-imposed restraint and efficiency. 



SUMMERING OF HUNTERS. 

There are various opinions, and as varied treatment, with regard 
to the summering of hunters. Some are confined to the same 
stables during the recess, with a change of green food only in place 
of dry, and a restricted quantity of corn. Others are turned 
into loose boxes, without being taken out to exercise at all, and 
condemned to stand so many hours a day upon moist clay, cold 
stones, or in sponge boots, to renovate their hoofe and keep their 
legs cool, others into barns or open sheds in a farm-yard ; and in 
some cases, where only sufficient cats are kept to kill mice, the 
unfortunate animal exchanges the saddle for the pad, being treated 
to a run in harness, instead of a run at grass. To men of wealth it 
may be a matter of perfect indifference whether their horses are 
treated in a manner conducive to health or long service. When 
one horse is lamed, or unfit for use, they can buy another ; but to a 
sportsman of moderate means it is of considerable importance 
whether his hunters are treated so as to last sound and healthy for 
six years instead of three ; and this is the chief point to be con- 
sidered, — not whether Beckford's plan or Nimrod's has gained the 
greatest number of advocates, but what is the treatment which is 
most likely to conduce to the health, strength, and longevity of the 
hunter, and at the same time maintain his hoofs, legs, and body in 
the same efficient state. There can be no doubt whatever that 
unless hunters are managed rationally and judiciously during the 
hunting season they will require a great deal more attention and care 
during the recess. 

Accidents, we all know, will occur in the best-regulated families, 
and accidents in the field, without any fault in horse or rider. 
These accidents may necessitate special treatment in vacation time. 
The tendons and sinews of hunters suffer more than those of race 
or draught horses, from the violent strains they undergo when 
carrying weight through heavy ground and jumping fences. The 
hocks and pastern joints have also laborious work to perform; and it 
is wonderful how these natural hinges are supplied from a never- 
failing source of oil to discharge their functions when so severely 
tried in a long day's hunting. The pressure upon these will depend 
upon the weight carried, which should always be in proportion to 
the size and power of the animal which has to bear it. We often 
see what a bit of blood can do when carrying a man of double his 
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allowance ; and it is well known that the texture of bone in a 
thorough-bred is more solid than that of a cart-horse, and his sinews 
of a more tough nature ; yet that is no reason why the strength and 
courage of a good little one should be overtaxed. 

At the close of the hunting season the first object is to repair the 
damages done in the working of the machine during the last six 
months ; for unfortunately horses are too generally treated as mere 
galloping machines, and many of their riders may not inaptly be 
compared to engine-drivers. Rest alone, and bandages kept moist 
with vinegar and water, after all inflammation has been subdued by 
warm fomentations, will be found sufficient to reduce common 
strains and windgalls, whilst for those of a more serious character 
firing and blistering may be necessary. To the two latter, which 
entail so much punishment upon the horse, without corresponding 
benefit, I have always entertained the greatest objection, except 
when positively indispensable, having witnessed their injurious 
effects upon thin-skinned delicate horses, and those of an inflamma- 
tory, excitable constitution. By listening to my groom's suggestions 
I had once a very valuable young mare entirely ruined by blistering 
her fore-legs, which were rather puflfy at the end of the hunting 
season. She was naturally of a hot, irritable temperament of body, 
and her legs, from long standing, as well as the irritation of the 
blister, became so swelled that they never again could be brought 
down to their natural dimensions. Firing was used by fox-hunters 
of the old school as a preventive rather than as a remedy; and I 
shall never forget my feeling of disgust, when, returning home after 
a short absence during vacation term, to find two young hunters I 
had bought the previous season scored on all four legs in a most 
merciless manner by my father's orders. This operation had been 
performed, as he maintained, to prevent their breaking down ; but 
whether it had the desired effiect or not it would be difficult to affirm 
or deny, although they were, clearly enough, disfigured for life. 

It would be a blessing indeed to dumb creatures could men, 
masters, and grooms be brought to believe, and act upon that belief, 
that horses and dogs are formed of the same materials as themselves, 
flesh and blood, and that they really do and can feel pain. There 
is also another fact of which they require continually to be reminded 
— that they are responsible, and will assuredly be punished, for every 
unnecessary act of cruelty or injury inflicted upon any animal under 
their protection, or with which they may come into contact, from a 
horse to a house-fly. As to firing, we know that the chief object 
is to create a perpetual tight ligature over weak sinews or hocks, 
and in cases of curb also it is a very effectual remedy; but the 
inflammation following the use of the iron, and the punishment 
inflicted on the horse, is quite sufficient, without the absurd and 
barbarous practice of immediately applying a blister, with the 
common notion of drawing out the fire. If firing must be resorted 
to, as the only cure in some cases, emollient instead of irritating 
ointment ought to be applied immediately after the irons to mitigate. 
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not increase, the inflammation ; and for this purpose a little fresh, 
clean lard will assuage the pain as quickly as anything. In such 
operations, however, the cleverest veterinary surgeon should be 
employed, since it makes all the difference whether they are per* 
formed by a scientific light hand, or a heavy-fisted village blacksmith. 
With the two exceptions only above named, I never had recourse 
to the irons during my whole sporting career, and my conviction is 
that they may be entirely dispensed with ; rest, with hot and cold 
water, being suflicient restoratives in all common cases of strained 
sinews or swelled joints. In recent injuries of this kind, as I have 
before remarked, hot water should be the first and only remedy 
used, and persevered in, if necessary, for hours, until the swelling 
and inflammation subside. Those who have not tried warm 
fomentations cannot be aware of their salutary effect, but they must 
be continued to be effectual; and here lies the difficulty in per- 
suading your groom to go on with them, which he will not, unless 
assisted oy another man to share the trouble. Mercurial charges, 
and other applications of various compounds, are very commonly used 
where firing and blistering are not considered necessary, and a kind 
of pitch-plaster to adhere to a horse's legs for a month or longer ; but 
I am no advocate for such things. An elastic stocking is certainly a 
great benefit to human legs suffering from weak ankles and varicose 
veins, but when once adopted its use cannot be dispensed with ; and 
a boot on a horse's leg is an unsightly appendage, although I have 
seen some which, from long usage, could not go without them. 

The treatment of hunters during their holidays must depend in a 
great measure upon the state of their legs at the close of the 
season. Some will require more rest and care than others, and to 
these the narrow confines of a loose box or barn may be indis- 
pensable — at least for the first month or two. I allude to those 
horses which have sustained serious injury from strains or other 
accidents, and in their case a dose of physic will of course be neces- 
sary, after due preparation with bran mashes. The general green 
food obtainable in the market at this time of year — the beginning of 
May — are vetches. Lucerne being seldom grown for sale. In some 
districts also the Trifolium incarnatum Is still cultivated, as a sub- 
stitute for tares, which is fit to cut in the middle of May, a good 
crop of which may be grown upon the lightest soils with little 
trouble of culture, the seeds being merely harrowed in during the 
previous month of September upon wheat or barley stubbles, without 
any top dressing. Clover and Italian rye-grass succeed these, to the 
former of which there are many objections, both in its green and 
dry state, for hunters. The most profitable of all green crops, and 
that best suited to the summering of horses in loose boxes, barn, or 
stable, is Lucerne, which will bear cutting three or four times 
during the summer — oftener if highly manured, and the space 
between the drills kept clean from weeds by the hoe. Whatever 
green food be used, it should be cut, if possible, when the weather 
is clear and the sun bright overhead, and not more gathered in one 
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day than will suffice for the twenty-four hours* (at the outside) 
consumption. 

7^he plan of soiling in the stable has been very generally adopted 
of late years, not only by the owners of hunters, but by farmers also, 
partly as the means of obtaining a larger and better supply of 
manure, when made from the stable. Yet we must bear in mind 
that the most active season of employment for agricultural horses, i$ 
during the spring and summer months, when they require better 
feeding than in the winter, which is comparatively a leisure time. 
With hunters the case is reversed. 

Some few years ago, when going over his model &rm with the 
late Lord Ducie, the condition of his horses particularly attracted my 
attention. These were of a far superior breed to those usually em- 
ployed by farmers, having all the power without the thick, hairy legs, 
large heads, and heavy shoulders of the common cart-horse, very 
closely resembling the Cleveland bays, and no hunters could have 
looked brighter in their coats. The daily food of these horses, as 
nearly as my recollection serves me, consisted of twenty pounds of 
bruised oats, mixed with wheat chaff, thirty pounds of white 
Belgian carrots, and clean wheat straw only. They never tasted 
hay, winter or summer ; but when the carrots were consumed, green 
clover, cut fresh from the field, was substituted. I have also heard 
of rice-horses on the Continent being fed on oats and wheat straw 
only. In my article of last month, I stated that the general allow- 
ance of oats per day was from four to six quarterns, which I see has 
been misquoted in a sporting paper as six feeds, positively, whereas I 
said nothing about six feeds. Now the weight of four quarterns of 
oats will average somewhere from ten to twelve pounds, scarcely the 
latter, since it is rather rare to find this corn weighing forty-eight 
pounds per bushel ; and I believe that where one hunter consumes 
a less quantity than these four quarterns, ten eat more ; and it has 
been stated by a clever writer on the management of horses, that * a 

* hunter and race-horse must have as many oats as they can eat in 

* seasons of hard work,' There is nothing, therefore, at all out of t^e 
way in my taking the average from four to six quarterns, as some 
horses require more than others, according to their size and age. A$ 
to these matters I give the result of my own experience. The usual 
allowance of oats to my hunters was four quarterns a day, and more 
when they required it, oy reason of extra hard work. The division 
of this quantity into feeds is optional, for I did not mean to imply 
that a hunter or any horse in work should be feeding all day long. 
Our rule was to give corn four times a day — at break^st, at twelve, 
four, and seven o'clock in the evening. 

To resume the subject of ' Summering Hunters :' I must speak 
well of the bridge over which I was safely carried. With the 
change ot the season, our horses were prepared to undergo a great 
change also in their treatment. Their corn was reduced about the 
middle of April, when we left off hunting, or sometimes earlier, and 
their clothing gradually discontinued as the weather became more 
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warm. The windows of the stables were thrown open during the 
day, and on the first fitting opportunity, that is, upon the first genial 
April or May morning, they were indulged with the liberty of taking 
their walks by themselves in the park, without a groom or stable-boy 
upon their backs, ^ kicking and knocking each other about,' the 
sceptic will of course add — ^ and undoing all you had done for them 
* the last six months.' Well, not exactly. Our process of thus 
summering was a gradual and careful one. We did not rush wildly 
into extremes. The two quarterns of oats per diem were still con- 
tinued, and hay, night and morning, as usual. We picked our days 
and hours also for turning out. We avoided all cold, boisterous 
winds or storms, and did not allow the horses to remain out for the 
first week more than a few hours at a time. The first effect pro- 
duced by the early spring grass may be supposed. It stood in place 
of an aloetic ball, without its drastic properties, cooling the whole 
system : and this change of diet, even for a month, is of the greatest 
benefit, with which no other course of summering will bear com- 
parison ; for in our changeable climate we cannot calculate upon 
cutting green food of other kinds in dry weather, or depend upon its 
being in a fit state for soiling in the stable. One other great benefit 
is derived also from a run at grass. The frog and hoofs of the horse 
become renovated and strengthened. Our plan was to pare the 
latter down as close as possible, without doing injury, which had the 
double effect of preventing the horses galloping about at first, from 
the tenderness of their feet, and producing a rapid growth of new 
horn, so that the old nail-holes quickly disappeared, and fresh material 
was formed for the blacksmith to work upon for the ensuing season. 
We have all heard, I dare say, of the old doggrel lines — 

* Barney Bodkin broke his nose. 
Without feet you can't have toes ;* 

and a horse would cut a very sorry figure without a hoof — although 
I did see one, once upon a time, without this necessary appendage, 
and bought him afterwards, when his new toe-nail had begun to grow 
a>little. This may appear rather a romantic story, but any person 
doubting the veracity of it, will find it fiilly substantiated by calling 
on Mr. Quartermaine, of Piccadilly, of whom I purchased the horse 
when he resided in Oxford. He was a large, roan-coloured anima], 
standing about sixteen hands and a half high j and after lying idle for 
twelve months — during which time I succeeded in making his hoof 
all right — he turned out a capital hunter, and carried me for many 
years afterwards. Big Ben, as he was called, had received a very 
imperfect education for a hunter, and being ridden for one season by 
wild Oxonians, did not much improve his tactics in the fencing 
department ; in short, he pulled enough at first to tear one's arms 
out of their sockets — but by dint of coaxing and patting and civil 
treatment, he soon became a thorough good huntsman's horse — 
patient and tractable. 

In advocating the out-of-door system of summering hunters, I 
expect, of course, to meet with great opposition from the supporters of 
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the opposite plan, and I will state some objections which have 
already been made, and endeavour to meet them. The first is, that 
by turning a hunter out to grass, you put him directly out of hard 
condition. This, I admit, is partly the case, and I do so purposely. 
I do not wish, nor is it desirable, to keep horse or hound in training 
or galloping order all the year round, feeding them upon the same 
hard or nourishing food, with no distinction, whether in work or out 
of work — during the winter and summer months alike. My object 
is to unstring the bow when its use is discontinued, and not keep it 
ever bent. But in all these matters relative to the treatment of 
horses and hounds, in season and out of season, it would be much 
better, as I have before remarked, if masters would judge their 
animals by their own feelings, and how they are disposed to live and 
treat themselves. And what can be more refreshing or wholesome 
in hot weather than a dish of fine ripe strawberries, or others of our 
British fruits ? There is a time for all things — one for work, one for 
skep, another for active exertions, another for inactivity and repose. 
What object can be gained, let me ask, by keeping a hunter in the 
same hard condition during the four months he is not required to 
have a saddle placed upon his back i I shall be told, perhaps, that 
time is gained, and that our horses are always fit to go all the year 
round. Very true ; but as you do not want them from the first week 
in May until the last week in September, what is the use or advan- 
tage of this plan to you, which is of no use, and a great disadvantage 
to your horse ? Another objection to turning horses out is, that they 
are more liable to injury or cold than in the stable or a loose box. 
I say if duly and gradually prepared for the change, they will be 
much less susceptible of cold ; and as to injuring themselves or each 
other, by kicking and galloping about, what are such risks in com- 
parison with those encountered every day they go out hunting ? I 
can only say upon that point, that during thirty years' probation of 
this system, I do not remember that one single instance ever occurred 
of a horse being so injured. 

A third objection is, that horses are tormented with flies and gnats, 
which cause them to stamp and kick, from which annoyances they 
are free when under shelter. To this I reply, that our plan was, to 
catch up the horses, during the heat of a summer's day, and not turn 
them loose again until the evening. Still it may be objected, a great 
deal of trouble and work was thus occasioned to grooms and helpers. 
Not so much as may be imagined ; in fact, I may say, none what- 
ever, except a walk by the groom into the park, with his sieve of 
corn, and a walk back to the stable, with all the horses following him, 
when each betook himself in the most orderly manner to his own 
stall or loose box, and there received his quantum of oats. To those 
who cai\ be induced to believe that a chesnut horse and a horse ches- 
nut are not exactly the same thing, it may not appear a very strange 
assertion, that horses may become very tractable and obedient 
animals, and even when roaming at large, that they will readily 
respond to the call of a kind master, and follow wherever he may 

C 2 
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desire to lead them. There is very little trouble attending thes^ 
things, if people will only set about doing them in a quiet, sensible 
way. Our hunters exercised themselves, without requiring the aid 
of grooms or helpers ; and when we wanted them to walk back into 
the stable, they obeyed the summons, without making the least demur 
about it. We always treated them as sensible and sagacious animals, 
and never discovered that they were mere brute beasts without 
understanding. 

I am no advocate for turning hunters loose into an open large rich 
pasture, for three or four months, without sheds or shelter from the 
heat or cold storms, which so often succeed each other in this 
variable climate ; neither should I desire to see them come up from 
grass as fat as bullocks. The pasturage should be thin and scanty — 
sufficient only to maintain them in good case, and with the allowance 
of two quarterns of oats per day, and hay at night, when it is necessary 
to keep them in the stable : horses so treated will lose little of their 
condition, and require very little physic when they are again put 
into training for the ensuing hunting season. 

As we generally commenced cub-hunting the second week in 
August, our hunters' summering seldom exceeded eight or ten weeks ; 
and with this treatment they derived all the benefits of fresh air to 
invigorate their frames, and the fresh dew to restore their feet and 
hoo^ to their natural state, without any of those disadvantages and 
drawbacks attending unconditional exposure to flies, and all weathers, 
which have to be encountered by horses, turned out, as many are, with- 
out the least preparation, care, or shelter. The effect produced even 
upon old horses which I have occasionally purchased for the whippers- 
in was most remarkable : in fact new life seemed to be infused into 
them, and new strength also, by this careful management ; and not- 
withstanding our severe work throughout the hunting season, we 
seldom had recourse to blisters or mercurial charges. I may also 
add that our horses lasted us for many years longer than my neigh- 
bours, and to the end of their term were nearly as clean on their legs 
as four-year old colts ; and not one of them turned out either broken- 
winded or a roarer, although I did purchase a roarer and nearly cured 
him under our system, so that at least he could carry me well to 
hounds J and I remember, upon one occasion, riding him over three 
gates in succession at the end of a good run when the pack were catch- 
ing their fox. Now I affirm that hunters thus treated will be not 
only in better heart, but also in better wind and condition than those 
summered upon cut fodder in stables or loose boxes, without their 
regular daily exercise ; and it is almost obvious that such should be 
the case, for a horse when at liberty is always moving about, and he 
will not eat sufficient to gorge himself, having a choice of herbage. 

One last objection may be raised, as to the state of a horse's coat, 
whether an out-of-door summering does not conduce to an extra growth 
of hair. But were such the case — which I have never observed — 
the benefit is sj great in other respects, that this is of trifling consi- 
deration, particularly since clipping and singeing have come into 
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fashion, a bad fashion too, in my opinion, since many horses* coats are 
entirely spoilt by the practice, thorough-bred ones certainly never 
requiring either one or the other. This is a groom's favourite 
resource, because it saves him a deal of elbow work i but a hors; 
once clipped will always require clipping. In some cases, I admit, 
it is of benefit to the animal when covered with dirt in the hunting 
season, and long hair induces greater perspiration. By all means 
clip or singe a horse with a thick shaggy coat of hair, but never let 
the scissors be applied to one of a soft silky texture. We must 
admit that in days of yore the use of the currycomb was required 
very freely upon half-bred horses ; and when a boy, I had a pretty 
good apprenticeship to work of this kind, upon my pony, whose 
coat was as thick as a door-mat ; but although objections have been 
raised to keeping hunters in a cool stable, the objectors are not 
perhaps aware that the very fact of their being thus kept would prevent 
them breaking out into excessive sweats, which are produced by an 
overheated atmosphere. My opinion has always been in favour of a 
cool atmosphere for hunters, which are exposed to such inclement 
weather, and I would rather increase the clothing if necessary, than 
increase the heat of the stable. 

The late Henry Hunt, of Radical notoriety, was in his early life an 
enthusiastic sportsman, and I have heard it often mentioned by those 
who knew and hunted with him, that his hunters were never stabled 
during the winter, having only the use of well-protected sheds in the 
farmyard, and that with these horses he could and did beat nearly 
every other man in the field ; and the gentleman who gave me this 
information was a superior rider in his day, keeping quite thorough- 
bred horses. Clipping or singeing was little practised at that time ; 
and no doubt Mr. Hunt's cool treatment of his horses prevented 
their breaking out into sweats after hunting, even supposing their 
coats to have been both thick and wiry. Est modus in rebus ; how- 
ever, I am no advocate for extremes ; all that I do advocate for 
horses of ever)r description is rational treatment, but entirely repu- 
diating that hot-house system which must be productive of debili- 
tating eflFects to their constitutions, as well as serving to engender 
various diseases. Let any man who doubts the necessity of free 
ventilation go into one of those hotbeds of ammonia and impurities, 
when the stable door is first opened in the morning, and if he does 
not then become a convert to my opinion, his lungs and eyes must 
be formed of much stronger materials than I have ever possessed. 
He may also judge by his own feelings and sensations, after emerging 
from a crowded fashionable assembly in London, whether the fresh 
air does not act as a cooling draught to the throat of a thirsty man. 
Common sense, if not common humanity, will suggest the expe- 
diency of more generous and reasonable treatment than that so gene- 
rally prescribed by ignorant, self-interested grooms, for that most 
valuable and useful of all the animals intrusted to our care — the 

Horse. 

Scrutator. 
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WILD LIFE. 

No. 3. 

Sickened with the scene I described in my last number, I turned 
from the saloon and went forth into the dark city, when I bethought 
me of the only grog-shop kept by an Englishman ; and so I put up 
amongst old &ces, and men who talk of this little jogging life at 
home. We sit down to a mild game of cribbage, and whilst I count 
fifteen two, and a pair, and something for his heels, and so on, I am 
listening to a man who yarns to another of hunting up country ; who 
talks of elk, and antelope, and expeditions against the Indians ; and 
I yearn towards him, and am pegged out ignominiously by my oppo- 
nent. And thus it came to pass that we ultimately wandered to the 
mountains together ; but as his sojourn in toWn was only for a few 
days, I did not meet him again for some time. During my stay in 
San Francisco, I acquired a little gambling experience, which may 
act as a hint to some, and at least be of use to the rising generation. 

Some one says, ' there is a flat born every minute.' What a 
crop for the sharp sickles of the human mowers there must be 
diurnally I 

You, who know not much of these matters, little guess that the 
interior of a roulette table can be made as complicated and exquisite 
a piece of machinery as a piano ; there are pedals there that have 
more effect than ever regulated music ; for as Hamlet savs : ' *Tis 
as easy as lying ; govern these ventages with your finger and 
thumb.' . . . ' Look you, these are the stops ' which exercise 
perfect control over the colours and numbers ; and your chance, 
therefore, of coming off a victor, would be about equal to that of a 
domesticated feline animal in the hot place hereafter, when deprived 
of its natural oflFensive weapons. 

And montd, what an innocent ladies* game is that ! about as 
harmless as lansquenet, and every one knows that ; but there were 
things on the Californian earth, ' not dreamt of in your philosophy ; ' 
for those thin cards can be glued together with even such a slight 
matter as wax^ and dealt double or single, by wicked little lithe hands, 
just as it suits the bank ; and people lose tneir money, and look wise, 
and know nothing, and go away almost happy. 

Vingt-et-un has its eccentricities also ; but the peculiar vice of 
pricked cards is a home product ; whilst Faro can be made a greater 
pl^ue to youy than all the Egyptian disagreeables ever were to its 
namesake. 

Dice, with its catalogue of sins and casualties, is an old story. 
Do you think those 'spotted cubes' bear with them no secret 
malady ? Regard those spots as contagious, and believe me, the 
* painted boards ' are as false and deceptive as other characters, who 
are as gaudy, worthless, and as well painted too. 

I have been where lumps and piles of gold passed away from 
unwashed diggers, as if nuggets of that metal were to be dug up 
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in rows like new potatoes, and parted with as cheap as those 
esculents in autumn. Gambling is as inherent as sport ; your game- 
keeper loves it as much as your lord ; and I have seen a Chilian lose 
horse, poncho, and his last coin, with as aristocratic sang froid zs 
ever distinguished the oldest habitue of Crockford*s. You may 
change the country, but the spirit is the same. 

It is years since I played at a public table, and then I went on the 
only principle by which I could not lose muchy and this was it : — I 
took out with me every evening only twenty dollars, and having 
first ascertained the table to be on the square, I had twenty coups on 
one colour or number, and if I lost, I had a cocktail and a cigar at 
the table, and then strolled home ; if I won, I went on as long as 
luck seemed to befriend me, and returned sometimes with my 
pockets full ; but the next night I went again with only twenty 
dollars to lose. I was more than usually fortunate one night, and 
made enough to fit me out for the mountains j for you will remem- 
ber I had lost my rifle, pistols, clothes, and equipments at the great 
fire in June. 

Once again I am in a gambling-room, but this time it is the 
Exchange. I can fancy what you quiet and proper merchants, who 
transact your speculations for millions on 'Change, in this good old 
city of London, would think, if it was proposed to you to have 
gambling-tables and drinking-bars erected round your venerated 
building, and to hold a fancy dress ball there ; but I see the fatal 
eflPects of the suggestion in your fading complexions. Yet such 
things were in the early times in San Francisco ; and dance they 
did, ' fast and furiously ; * and gambled, and lied, and loved, as it 
has been from the beginning, when the first Eve led the first 
Adam away for that forbidden refreshment which cost so dear ; but 
the Adams I speak of were envied, though whirled as inevitably to 
perdition. 

Your fire-arms were usually demanded at the door, lest, under the 
influence of bright eyes, and the excitability of the American tem- 
perament, a stray shot should extinguish a stray life ; and so, indeed, 
it happened, that an inflammable Yankee burnt powder, and buried 
a specimen of a bullet in the body of a man who knew as little 
about the cause of quarrel as you and I. 

* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.' 

And yet 

^ A dream itself is but a shadow.* 

y 

And so this poor fellow died, and he passed out into shadow-land, 
and his little life was as a nightmare to him. 

Returning one night to my quarters, I heard a melodious sound, 
evidently the product of a cornet, and as the performer sat at open 
window, and was serenading the moon, I hailed him, feeling soli- 
tary ; and since the amenities of life were not surrounded by a frost- 
bitten area of exclusiveness, I simply remarked on the fineness of 
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the night, and the general dearth of liquor ; when I soon found 
myself, the player, liquid, and music in one harmonious medley. 
That seed fructified, and in due course we patched up a partner- 
ship, and this long and extensive Pole (for he was of that nation) 
became a support to me ; and I believe, if I was anything at that 
time, it was a stevedore, or whatever the commercial name may be 
for him who undertakes the unloading of ships : I only know I 
rowed a heavy boat against a long man of six foot odd, who used to 
pull me round like a spun cockchafer^ and who appeared to know all 
languages, and had a wonderful power of appropriating to his own 
use all the proceeds of our labour ; but my turn came at last, of 
which I availed myself -y and we laughed over it and had supper and 
a little more of the cornet, and thus I retired from mercantile life in 
California, whilst he became a market gardener in Goat Island, and 
sold cabbages at fancy prices like Dutch tulips. Apropos of 
markets, it was not uncommon to see a young bear, well dressed, 
and in his greatcoat too, hanging out as a temptation at the door of 
a restaurant; but to me it was always too suggestive of bears* 
grease, and of the enterprising citizen of London, who formerly 
supplied tons of fat, which a too confiding public believed were 
derived from one small animal — just as we all buy a tobacco 
stopper, or some such trifle, said to be cut from Shakespeare's 
mulberry. What a tree that must have been ! compared to it the 
cedars of Lebanon, and the vast mammoth tree at the Crystal 
Palace, must have been mere shrubs, whilst the silkworms of the 
universe might have feasted on it to all eternity. 

Bears' meat then was to be had, and elk, a great delicacy, 
antelope, venison of all sorts, enormous salmon, sturgeon, and 
almost every species of piscatory product, besides quail, and wild 
fowl of all kinds; but poultry and eggs were exceedingly scarce, and 
vegetables almost unattainable. An omelette (rather a weakness of 
mine) cost about three dollars. 

I have elsewhere described how we were lodged ; but I cannot 
leave San Francisco without a parting shy at the rats. I confess it, 
Silvio Pellico's predilections to the contrary notwithstanding, if I 
were imprisoned for an interminable number of years, I would not 
make a friend of a rat ; I hate him, and pursue him with all the 
animosity of a vermin-killer's dog ; but alas 1 they came, like mis- 
fortunes, ' not as single spies, but in battalions ;' during the day 
they sat winking at me from crevices, and corners, and holes, until 
night came, when I collected my missiles around me and prepared 
fox battle. I used to place my candle in a bottle, and that on a 
box, and then turn in, open a book, light my pipe, and arm myself 
furtively with a boot ; I read on : there they are already, one, two,- 
three, and more : they mysteriously appear as did Banquo's descend- 
ants, in the vision, to Macbeth. I warily clutch my projectile, and 
send it skirling along amongst them, at which they squeak with 
laiughter, but return immediately. Worn out at last I doze, but 
awake suddenly, merely to remove an intrusive and familiar tail 
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from behind my- ear, and to request the retirement of two rats from 
the coverlet, and eject another from under my pillow. Again I 
sleep, when crash — ha ! murder ! thieves ! no ; only they have 
stormed my fortress, rolled over the bottle, and carried off the candle 
trflimphantly as the spoil of war. 

I have hinted at the fleas j I believe they were ^s numerous as the 
sand wherein they bred ; I am certain I have had hundreds in bed 
with me at one time ; I tried smoking under the clothes, they did 
not even sneeze; I essayed camphor, they sat on rhe lumps and 
jumped at me, and if they did not bark (as I am told the bugs do in 
Russia), they bit fiercely enough without the warning. I have had 
enough of them, and so I am oft to the mountains. 

I met my friend by appointment at Sacramento city (once the city 
of tents), where we purchased horses, and after some discussion 
determined not to hamper ourselves with a pack mule. I had 
already bought a good rifle, a Colt's revolver, and a bowie knife, a 
rough thick blanket, ammunition, pork, tea, biscuit, and tobacco. 
We started early next morning, and made our way through various 
wet diggings in the direction of Marysville, and eventually to 
Aubern, neither of which places are now worth describing ; and as 
to gold digging, I will reserve a few observations from my own 
personal experience of a digger's life in Australia ; suffice it that 
the yellow fever of avarice was raging here, but I escaped the con- 
tagion. We went on our way, and I camped out for the first time 
in the wilderness. Yes j ' this is the forest primeval.* Around me 
grow wild grapes, raspberries, cherries, and currants, whilst here 
and there hang the native wild roses entwined and festooned with 
the grape-vine ; the oak rises to its full growth and majesty ; magni- 
ficent pitch pines and spruce firs abound on all sides ; and the curious 
sugar pine, yielding a saccharine gum, which is both a confection 
and a medicine to the Indian : to this he adds bruised acorns and 
roots, and occasionally intoxicates himself with a drink made from a 
berry that grows ' plenty as blackberries * in the woods. 

We lighted our fire, toasted some salt pork on sticks, made a pot 
of tea, shook some brandy into it (the last we had for some time), 
and therein soaked our biscuit. The horses were already picketed, 
the saddles did service for pillows, and our rugs were round us. We 
looked to the rifles and pistols, and were then prepared for all 
comers ; we filled up our pipes, and I looked wistfully through the 

f lades of the forest, as all around faded into a softened twilight, and 
felt a strange sense of solitude stealing over me. The sun even 
yet throws some burnished rays through the wood, lighting up with 
golden edges the stems of trees that may have matured under his 
influence during manv hundreds of years; whilst huge limbs and 
trunks lie prostrate, denuded, and fantastic in the waning light, and 
half-shrouded by the under-growth, thick and luxuriant, which seems 
stru^ling to cover the dead and whitened remains of these forest 
monarchs. The birds are mute and at roost; and the latest vulture. 
has soared away to the distant mountains ; and the cold pale rattle«- 
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snake has coiled himself away. Nature rests: the leaves lie un« 
moved ; not a grasshopper chirps, not a bee hums : it is a silence that 
may be felt : the least pipe of the smallest wren would now be as 
sonorous as the loudest challenge of chanticleer ; yet mayhap the 
fall of a decayed branch startles into life the sleeping echoes of the 
forest for a brief moment, and then again all is still. Night comes 
on apace, and the waking prairie wolf sends his howl from afar off, 
wailing through the trees, and soon another answers, until we have 
a dismal chorus around us. The fire burns clear and bright how- 
ever, relieving our faces from the thick gloom like a picture by an 
old master. I hear the horses near, munching their supper tranquilly, 
but neither of us is inclined to sleep. 

' Come, Wilson,' I say, ' since you are not for turning in, tell me 
' a yarn of your expedition to meet the overland emigrants.' 

' Well, old fellow, it's a stale story now, but if you think it worth 
' the hearing it will rub out an hour, and give you a chance of trying 
' your rifle against those devilish Cuyotes — the bane of camp life. 
' They stole my boots once, and ate them, for I had taken them off 
' after a long hot day's travel ^ but I shot one and used his hide in 
' place of my abducted leather, — a costly supper for him — for I cut 
* a pair of mocassins out of it, and walked In them to the nearest 
^ store, and since then I always pay the debt with cold lead ; though 
' the skunks are not worth the powder, d — n them !' 

' I'll put something to your credit, presently,' I reply, * but give 
' us the story.' 

* I might say with the dissipated bellows-mender, '' Story, your 
^ ^^ honour, I have none to tell," for this is all that I remember 
' now.' 

Wilson lit a fresh pipe, took an unconscious pull at the best part 
of the brandy, and turning lazily on his side, said : — 

After I'd been to ' see the elephant,'* and mortal sick I was of 
him, and of digging, and picking, and spading, pumping and humping, 
I got laid up with fever and ague like hundreds of poor misguided 
devils besides ; so I sold my claim, as soon as I could, up stick, and 
made back tracks for the settlements, determined to see the blue 
peter at the fore, and once more walk under the shadow of old Su 
Paul's, for I soon felt that gold digging was a fallacy, to all but 
labouring men, who are ' to the manner born,* and might as well 
grub here for gold, as grovel at home for gravel. Well ! I had 
ridden homewards as far as Nye's ranche, which you know is the 
spot where Marysville now stands : there I was joined at supper by 
an American officer, sent out by that government to organize a 
system for the relief of starving and dying emigrants. I was now 
high in health, but low in pocket, for like FalstafF, I could ^ find no 
' remedy forth is consumption of the purse ; borrowing but lingers 
^ and lingers it on, but the disease itself is incurable,' so I consented 
to join the band, and hark back once more to the mountains. Ah ! 
you say, a ' rolling stone gathers no moss,' but / say, * a running 

* A slang tenn for a trip to the diggings. 
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^ wheel never gets rusty/ that's my motto, for Pd rather wear out, 
than rust out, any day. The pay certainly was no great inducement ; 
150 dollars a month and rations, ha ! ha ! yes, such a fid as you 
could cut off a newly-killed calf, or old bull, with your bowie knife, 
and toasted on a stick, without bread or salt ; and washed down with 
water when you were lucky enough to find any, which wasn't 
always the case, I can tell you. It was the adventure of the thing 
that set me on, and the love I had for the wild mountain life, and by 
Jove, we had a glut of both. We liquored up that night, and wetted 
the contract considerable and upwards, and the next morning I sold 
my horse to the government, but retained him for my own work, 
and previous to my departure, I deposited my pile and money at the 
ranche, in safe hands ; at least, I only missed a hundred dollars on 
my return. 

Our band consisted of fourteen men, and hard-bitten devils they 
were, — mad enough for an asylum ; big enough to fight a gladiator ; 
men who cared neither for wild beast, man, devil, or snakes ; indeed, 
I saw a fellow pitch a rattlesnake out of his way, one day, with 
his ramrod, as you would a lobworm with a walking-stick. We 
mustered, ready accoutred, with lassoes on the loggerhead of our 
saddles ; some jerked beef, and a few other absolute necessaries with 
us, and armed to the teeth. On arrival at Potter's ranche, we found 
a drove of cattle, already corralled three days, waiting for us — ^wild 
as hawks : but the long fast had taken the steam out of some ; yet 
two urged by fright actually cleared the corral, and that was five feet 
six solid timber. I wish, old boy, we were at home in Old England, 
with a box in the provinces, and a modest stud each, and no worse 
fencers than those same wild cattle. Ah I well, I can say with the 
poet, changing only the locality, ' Now I am in California the more 
' fool I ; when I was at home I was in a better place.' Never 
mind, we'll live it out yet, and yarn of this in chimney corners, and 
by our own hearthstones, when we are old, and are unregarded or 
unbelieved, it won't much matter which. 

' Look out,' said he suddenly, ' towards that light streak in the 
' horizon, and you'll see several of those sneaking devils of wolves. 
' Drill a hole in one — or two if you can. I've my eye on another ; 
' and I'll give him * 

Bang ! sounded both pieces, and I went out to look at the dead, in 
spite of Wilson telling me to let the stinking beasts rot. The 
Cuyote is a small species of wolf with handsome fur 5 and, while I 
think of it, the foxes of this country are remarkably beautiful, and 
ought to be hunted by toy beagles. 

Wilson had filled his pipe afresh, and lay musing at the fire when 
I returned. 

' You have,' he said, * just killed your first wolf, for I suppose the 
* cursed varmint did not escape ;* which reminds me that I shot the 
most magnificent black wolf I ever saw on this expedition, which I 
mistook for an Indian creeping up on all fours. It did not much 
matter, for they are both vicious and both thieves \ and I got a good 
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skin, which was better than a greasy scalp. But, to continue the 
yarn ; the order of our march was this : a mounted man pioneered 
the way, then came the drove of cattle, with horsemen on each 
side, whilst the rest of the band followed, and last of all the mule 
train with flour, ammunition, and other necessaries ; and thus we 
travelled on through the unknown glades of the forest, and over the 
vast waving sea of prairie, now covered with clover, and now with 
waving wild oats, and everywhere sprinkled and carpeted by Nature 
with the loveliest flowers. 

Constantly the cattle broke loose, and, bursting all bounds, raced 
wildly, and scattered all over the country, whilst the horsemen, 
flying madly, turned them back again and again : still some escaped. 
But at last, when the horses were nearly baked and the cattle quite, 
we outmanoeuvred them, and rounded up the drove. Night brought 
us no repose or peace, for men kept watch on horseback ; and oi\ 
the first sign of a stampede each man rushed for his horse, saddled 
him, and made after the cattle by moonlight, perhaps, and in the 
dead of the night : ay ! through the dense and gloomy forests, 
where the vine and briars sometimes tangled themselves into a very 
network, and the scrub was saddle high, whilst the vast trees, 
unbroken by boughs for fifty feet high, arched their giant arms far 
overhead, and vaulted in a leafy roof, which in the faint moonlight 
seemed like a dim, deserted cathedral aisle. 

Sometimes a startled deer would break from his covert, and dart 
away silently and speedily ; scared birds, awakened suddenly, would 
whirr away with a scream ; the prowling grey wolf, too, might be 
seen skulking off stealthily into the still deeper gloom of the forest ; 
or a puma, glaring from a tree, his eyes blazing with green fire in 
the dark, would gaze fixedly at an intruder, almost as wild as him- 
self; or, worse than all, a grizzly bear might burst forth, and rage at 
you suddenly from his disturbed lair, but your horse would probably 
see and wind him in time to carry you into safety. It was perilous 
work, and the danger of being lost, or thrown and disabled, and 
other chances, kept one in a continued fever of excitement and 
anxiety ; besides, the body was worn out with constant watching 
and exertion; the heat, too, on the prairies in the full glare of day 
was terrible — I believe I've heard my own brains frying in the brain- 
pan ; and, to add to our torment, we were unable sometimes to find 
water to camp by, and when night came the cattle became un- 
manageable, and endeavoured to make back tracks to the last stream. 
But why need I weary with more details ? I've given you some idea 
of the life I led for several weeks, but I'll tell you of two events 
only that I particularly remember. 

One night I had a very narrow escape from a bear. I was 
returning to camp late after a fruitless search for strayed cattle — 
quite knocked up, when I observed in the dusk, close to me, a clear 
running stream ; my horse eagerly dashed in, and I was in the act 
of getting off for a drink, when, hearing a curious snorting noise 
behind me, I turned, and saw a monstrous she-bear close to mt. 
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making a rush open-mouthed. I drove both spurs in, but my horse 
had already heard the peculiar grunt, and with one spring he landed 
me out of reach, and made haste away, I can tell you. I have heard 
men boast that they don't know what fear is ; 1 confess / do, for I 
was in a perfect high-pressure degree of * funk :' it was the nearest 
squeak I ever had for my life. After I had ridden a little distance 
I turned to look at her, and then perceived she had two young cubs, 
which at once accounted for her ferocity. I sent a bullet into her, 
which I saw had hit, for she just picked up a paw and scratched at 
her side. I hope it spoilt her rest ; but I didn't wait to see, as you 
may suppose. 

Another night, when it was my watch, and I was pacing listlessly 
along, I thought I saw a dark object creeping stealthily along the 
ground in the direction of our tethered horses. It was still dark, at 
least only the earliest grey of morning. I suspected Indians were 
hanging about our trail, as we had observed their signal fires alight 
on the mountain tops all the previous day's march ; for this is the 
^ mode, as you will soon know, adopted by savages for telegraphing 
throughout the country the arrival of an enemy : and at the time 
I am talking of, they had been exasperated to desperation by the 
cruelties of the Oregon men, who shot them down like vermin 
whenever they had a chance. The Indians of course retaliated by 
secret assassinations, so that no white man's life was safe. Now I 
had no particular ambition to be ornamented with a row of many- 
coloured feathered arrows down my back, like a porcupine ; and not 
being by birth an ostrich, I fear my digestive powers would have 
been unequal to the absorption into nutriment of the triangular bits 
of flint with which these weapons are pointed, and which are so 
fixed, that in the effort to extract an arrow the head remains in the 
wound. I kept a sharp look out, and satisfied myself it was an 
Indian, armed with bow and arrow, and evidently intent on stealing 
our horses. I drew a bead on him, and sent a leaden messenger as 
a hint that I disapproved of his principles. He leapt high in the air, 
gave a wild scream — it was his last — and fell a ghastly lump on the 
earth. But ere the first echo had resounded, such a mingled gamut 
of yells burst forth, * making night hideous,' that you would have 
thought ' hell was empty, and all the devils here.* I need not tell 
you our little band was cool and ready in a moment ; the skulking 
thieves, however, never showed a skin, but made ofF to the moun- 
tains, yelling as they went. It was literally a voice and nothing 
more. They had intended, no doubt, to have stampeded the horses 
and cattle, and poured in a volley of arrows amongst us ; and amidst 
the confusion, to have driven off our stock into the fastnesses and 
unknown canons amongst the hills — but we circumvented the 
varmints. 

It is impossible to describe the charming variety of beautiful 
scenery we saw each day of our journey : at one time we trod the 
flowery gardens of the prairies, or forced a path through grand and 
gloomy pine forests ; thence emerging into undulating country. 
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sparsely wooded, we pressed onward again, climbing precipitous 
mountains, until we saw, in the purple distance, the bleak and 
frozen summits of the far-ofF Sierra Nevada. Now scorching in the 
arid plains, and anon congealed amidst iron-bound heights, where 
the cruel wind iced our very marrow, and kept us shivering by our 
watchfires too wretched to sleep. At length, however, we arrived 
at a ten-mile desert, with only one watering place, where the jaded 
cattle, choked with dust and thirst, struggled and gored each other, 
and trampled out, in their eagerness, the little water there had been. 
Again we crossed a barren country of similar extent, and then we 
rested, previous to entering on that vast sea of sand and desolation. 
The Great Desert. The want of water, scarcity of grass, and long 
days of travel, had tamed the cattle ; whilst our wretched horses, 
ready * to give out,* had shrunk into anatomies of bone and hide, 
their bloody and wounded sides alone showing they were flesh and 
blood. It became now an absolute difficulty to drive our herd for- 
ward ; the old bulls had become sullen, and refused to move, or 
faced about, and made such ugly lunges, that it was no easy matter 
to spur our wearied horses out of danger, so we sometimes shot one 
and ate him, or else left him to fight his way in the world, single- 
handed, against the wolves. I used often to ride alongside of the 
cattle, and goad them on with my great Mexican spurs. However 
their time was nearly up, as we began to meet waggons laden with 
the destitute overlanders and their families, with starved pigs, dogs, 
and children huddled together, with cooking pans and pots, bedding, 
food, clothes, and a miscellaneous collection of oddments ; and occa- 
sionally followed by a wretched cow, the chief support of a young 
family. To all of these people we gave flour and meat, and such 
other comforts as we had in the mule train. 

In this awful desert, thousands of strong men lay down and died ; 
living children clung to the breasts of dead mothers ; the dying and 
the dead, the starved and starving. All faint and failing, begged of 
us water ! water ! water ! Slashing girls (who had outlasted their 
brothers, and were driving the ox-teams), swart with exposure, and 
begrimed with dirt, their lolling tongues clouded with dust, all 
implored, water ! Children struggled and fought for it, and the 
wretched famished dogs looked wistfully for that chance drop that 
never fell to their share. Water ! water ! each asked, and begged, . 
and prayed for it, and not even the sight of our empty flasks con- 
vinced them ; they yet hoped on, and looked so sad and imploringly 
at us, that I turned away unable to bear the sight of their agony. 

In this vast cemetery, extending for fifty miles round, lie the 
crumbling bones of many of those poor outcasts — .nameless and un- 
known ; and the hot desert wind has swept the deep sand over all, 
and left no landmark, save where the prairie wolf — ghoul-like — has 
dug out a body and revelled o'er his midnight ghastly feast. On all sides 
I saw the wreck of waggons, broken wheels, together with bedding, 
rugs, clothes, and the simple furniture of their waggons, cast away 
in haste to escape with life from this dreadful graveyard. Foul car- 
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cases of mules, horses, and oxen, polluted the still air, and filthy 
vultures sat gorged and dozing over their horrid banquet, whilst the 
famished cuyotes, even in open day, unmolested, fought and tore for 
a share in the unclean feast. 

But I soon turned homeward from these loathsome scenes, as TU 
tell you some other time ; for I see you arc sleepy now, so, good 
night. 



MARKET HARBOROUGH ; OR, HOW MR. SAWYER 

WENT TO THE SHIRES.* 

Amongst all the intolerable rubbish which issues weekly from the 
stalls of the modern Bibliopolae, it is refreshing to fall upon something 
even readable. Light literature is at a very low ebb, and quantity 
rather than quality seems to be the order of the day. A man wants 
bread, or fame, or employment, and rushes straightway into print. 
Where are the readers when so many write ? Books, we presume, 
are written not to amuse or instruct, but to sell. Sporting literature 
is less common than that heterogeneous mass of which we have been 
speaking ; first, because it has fewer readers, and, secondly, because 
an impostor is so very speedily detected. Unhappily punishment 
does not always follow upon the heels of the fault ; and we have 
heard, for a while, the most undeserved praise lavished upon the 
most undeserving performances, even in this line. But it lasts no 
long time ; and, once convicted, the impostor falls with a ruin as 
fatal as his elevation was ridiculous. It is not a difficult matter to 
describe Ladies Mary, Lords Charles, earls, countesses, baronets, 
and fiishionable hangers-on of society, whom the author has never 
seen, but read of, so long as he keeps to the beaten tracks of every- 
day life ; so long as he plants his hero on the shady side of Bond 
Street, or in a club window in St. James's, or on the delicate squares 
of a drawing-room carpet. Occasionally, as in ' Evan Harrifigton ' 
for example, a man may make a mistake even here, in describing 
scenes, the representations only of a too vivid imagination. Generally 
speaking, however, a tolerably intelligent person succeeds pretty 
well in this Jine. But let him once put his hero into a different 
position ; let him send him into the hunting-field or upon the course ; 
let him treat him to a day's shooting or steeple-chasing ; let him 
once attempt to dress him in leathers and tops ; or even seat him in 
a phaeton with a runaway horse or a kicker, and in one moment he 
is discovered. He may describe a cabbage-garden or a turnpike- 
road ; a turned-down collar or a patent leather boot ; a boudoir or a 
breakfast-table ; but no man ever yet described a run or a hunting- 
field with the most ordinary success, but a sportsman. They all 
make a mess of it, which, if it does not excite tears of compassion, 
is sure to produce convulsions of laughter. 

Not so the book before us : we detect the hand of a master. He 
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modestly calls it a ^ sketch/ and dedicates it to ^ the first flight in all 
* countries,' of whom he is a ' humble admirer.* But it is one of 
those sketches which bear looking into better than many a finished 
picture ; in which the foreground and the middle distance are boldly 
and clearly preserved ; and the background filled in with no careless 
hand, u a graphic description of scenery, with which the author is 
evidently very well acquainted, a clever selection and equally clever 
delineation of character, and a most felicitous turn of expression, 
constitute a book, then is ^Market Harborough' more than a 
' sketch ;• but if the writer or reader take into consideration the 
mere matter of bulk, then we accept the word ' sketch ' as explana- 
tory of something less heavy than books in general, and congratulate 
the author upon the accomplishment of more finished performances. 
For ourselves, we should be content with the lighter material, if it 
be of the same quality with that before us. 

We have no intention of formally reviewing this volume. We 
rather desire to notice it, as superior to the class of ephemeral pro- 
ductions, to which it necessarily belongs : to record our admiration 
of the good taste which pervades it ; and which is as far distant from 
the insipidity of ' polite life,' on the one hand, as from the broad 
vulgarity of humorous ' sporting life * on the other. The most 
difficult thing in the world for a gentleman to do is to sing a comic 
song. 

Our author has written a humorous book like a gentleman. We 
never judge of ' gentlemen ' and ' scholars ' by their quotations in 
the living or dead languages ; as testimony to that they are completely 
. thrown away upon us ; but would rather trust to the internal evi- 
dence of the book itself. Without any strict analysis of its contents 
a tolerable idea of the sketch, as a whole, may be acceptable to our 
readers, and will sufficiently serve to illustrate our position. 

John Standish Sawyer is a sportsman of the *old sort;' of 
moderate* fortune and habits ; short and stout, not to say ' clumsy ;' 
who after a short but unsuccessful career at Oxford, haa returned to 
vegetate amongst his paternal acres, which chiefly consisted of 
' plough.* Here, after the luxuries of three days a week, out of two 
moderate animals and a jumping hack, ambition to shine in more 
dashing countries fired the soul of Mr. Sawyer, and sent him forth 
to seek pleasure and distinction in the magnificent pastures of 
Market Harborough. The necessity of giving a little more strength 
to the stud introduces us to one Mr. Job Sloper, a horse-dealer, of 
that moderate class so common in the slow countries, who for 
every sound horse in their stables have at least three screws ; and 
who never sell a horse worth anything except as a great personal 
favour; and whose deals are always concluded in a small back 
parlour, over heavy libations of hot brandy and water and tobacco- 
smoke. He is described in the author's happiest manner ; as is also 
the deal which makes Mr. Sawyer the possessor of a tolerably good 
roan horse at about 140/., with all sorts of conditions as to the end 
of the season, or in the event of selling him for anything over 200/. j 
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a method of arranging business, the commonest with such men, and 
about the most unsatisfactory. We hardly ever knew a dealer of 
this stamp who was content to name a fair price for his horse, and 
take it, without some ridiculous rhodomontade of the same kind. 
One most respectable gentleman of our acquaintance, living in the 
shires, carries about with him a whole host of private letters, on 
every one of his horses, which he insists upon our reading ; and as 
he wears glasses, and we do not, he has considerably the best of his 
customers. We very much prefer the honesty of one of the frater- 
nity, who, when asked for the pedigree of a certain horse, said, ' I 
' have my pocket full of them, sir j so you can take which you 
' please.' 

The shires are very different from the provincial countries ; and 
the good provincial boots which might have gone through Hertford- 
shire, Essex, or Bedfordshire, would scarcely suffice for the more 
aristocratic ' get up ' of the Quorn or Pytchley. Mr. Sawyer, though 
a bit of a yokel, is fully aware of this ; and endeavours to repair the 
deficiency by a visit to Bartley, who promises as good a boot as ' the 
pattern ' (a leg of very large and muscular proportions) will admit of, 
in about three weeks' time. 

Satisfied with this promise, and confident in his steed and his 
powers (for our hero is really a capital horseman and a good judge 
of hunting), he starts for Market Harborough. His companion, the 
Hon. Crasher, is in all respects the reverse of Mr. Sawyer, his pluck 
and riding powers only excepted ; but, by one of those not unnatural 
coincidences, they are going to the same place, in the same carriage, 
on the same business, and become at once almost intimate. They 
have nothing in common but that one propensity, a love of sport j 
which unites more persons of different temperaments than any other 
union in the world. We can see at once that the Hon. Crasher is 
a pet character of our author, and very amusing and interesting he 
has made him. Mr. Sawyer is loud, strong, thick-booted, energetic, 
vulgar, and as hard as nails. The Hon. Crasher is mild, delicate- 
looking, thin-booted, indolent and apathetic, gentlemanly, and as 
hard as nails. Sawyer was rather inclined to the ' useful * sort ; 
Crasher rode nothing but thoroughbred ones. The former was a 
hard liver, a sort of grilled-bone and brandy-and- water man; the 
latter, a delicate performer in that line, and who appears to have 
subsisted chiefly on Havannahs. 

The description of the Harborough division is life-like in the 
extreme : no man who has not passed his novitiate in that sporting 
locality could have done justice to the subject. Mr. Savage, Major 
Briish, and Captain Struggles, without being brought too prominently 
forward are admirably put upon the stage. ' Gentlemen,' says our 
author, ' possessing, one and all, an inexhaustible fund of spirits, an 
* untiring delight in horseflesh, numerous suits of wearing apparel, 
' such as nearly approached the character of fancy dresses, and, to all 
' appearance, a lack of nothing in the world except ready money.' 
These, with the Hon. Crasher constituted the charm of Market 
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Harborough society, and enhanced the pleasures of fox-hunting for 
Mr. Sawyer. No wonder he was delighted at the change from his 
dreary solitude to what appeared to him the cream of sporting life. 
We are ourselves fond of hunting from home. We prefer our own 
house, stables, kitchen, and society, to the dingy comforts, extfava^ 
gant charges, and chance associations of distant quarters. Still, if 
anything could reconcile us to that Bohemian mode of life, and its 
unsatisfactory social pleasures, it would be the green pastures and 
rasping fences of the Harborough country. 

The going to cover in a perfectly strange country for the first 
time is a disagreeable amusement. The chances of going wrong 
yourself, especially in a thick fog on a Leicestershire hill side, are 
themselves considerable : the chances of your servant never reaching 
the coverside, or of your missing him altogether are reduced almost 
to certainties. We are not, therefore, surprised to find Mr. Sawyer's 
first attempt to reach Tilton Wood, under like circumstances, about 
ending in a defeat, but for the timely arrival of the Hon. Crasher, 
who, however, got him down twice from the back of his jump* 
ing hack, before he landed him safely at the meet. Twice only in 
our lives has it been our misfortune to see hounds taken home on 
account of weather ; once by Sir Richard Sutton in a perfect hurri- 
cane, we rather think, from &arkby Holt, some years ago ; and once, 
we believe, by Lord Hopetoun, in a fog as yellow and as thick as 
we have ever seen it in London. A similar misfortune, on the 
present occasion, was the means of introducing our hero to Parson 
Dove and his daughter Cissy, a young lady who eventually becomes 
Mrs. Sawyer, and whose talents as a flatcatcher are considerable for 
a country-bred one. To be sure, the young lady had had some 
experience of watering-place tactics, and just the Epsom week and 
Ascot in town ; but we think, all things considered, that her natural 
talents far exceeded any powers derived from education. Her 
father's character is very well drawn. He is anything but a clergy- 
man ; indeed, he is an admirable sportsman, a hon vtvant^ a gentle- 
man of the world, and a little bit of a horsedealer ; yet we feel no 
active dislike to him ; and the manceuvering spirit which appears to 
actuate him for his only daughter, and which generally belongs to 
mamma, is rather implied than expressed, by the exceUence of his 
dinners, and his carefiil selection of his guests. There are few 
Parson Doves now. Controversial divinity has driven them out of 
the field ; but such are the tact and gentlemanly feeling of the author, 
that he never shocks, even while exhibiting a character which does 
not challenge our esteem. 

Amongst other matters connected with k sporty we are entertained 
with a visit to the stables ; when the studs undergo a severe inspec- 
tion, and are the cause of as much badinage, jfnglicSj chafF, as the 
occasion will admit. It serves to bring out Mr. Tiptop, the Hon. 
Crasher's groom, who forms as striking a contrast to old Isaac, Mr. 
Sawyer^s &ithful retainer, as the master of the one does to the master 
of the other. Tiptop wants a little more ballast to be quite the tjrpe 
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of his class of stud groom — more dignity, which is not the same 
thing as self-conceit. We can scarcely understand his refusing us a 
mount for a pack of harriers, on a non-hunting day, out of our own 
stable ; but it has been done, and certainly will be done many more 
times, by servants of a little more weight than Tiptop. He is well 
described, with his neatly brushed hat, closely cropped head, and 
wonderful trousers ; a form of garment peculiar to grooms and horsey 
persons, and the most inconvenient for their purpose that can well 
be imagined. 

Very few men can write a run, at least so as to render it worth 
reading. Nimrod wrote one, which has had the high honour accorded 
it of a place in the ^ Quarterly.' It requires a combination of qualities, 
which belong only to three or four of our sporting writers. The author 
of ^ Market Harborough ' has not, on the present occasion, produced 
a very elaborate afiair ; but he has given us half a dozen pages of a 
gallop from Crick Gorse, one Wednesday morning, in which Mr. 
Sawyer tucked up the crack of his stable, and made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Varnish, the dealer, whom he very naturally mistook for a 
swell of the first magnitude. It requires some practice to distinguish 
the Varnish family from the real thing ; besides, Mr. Sawyer was no 
great judge of language. We think, so long as Mr. Varnish keeps his 
mouth shut, he might deceive anybody. We almost wish that 
the writer had indulged us with a more nnished account of the run ; 
what he has done he has done to perfection. There is the stiff stile 
on the right of the cover, with its good broad ditch, and greasy foot- 
bridge, which we well remember ; and the half-dozen or ten who 
slipped over it, at the risk of a collar-bone, to be headed by the crowd 
of miserables who invariably galloped up the lane still further right, 
ready to turn through the large white gate towards Yelvertoft, or to 
gallop straight forward, mindful of the dangers of fencing, or of the 
pleasures of a start. And when hounds run fast from Crick Gorse, 
by Stanford Hall, on to Hemplow Hills, the fewer liberties you take 
with your horse in the early part of the day, the better. However, 
perhaps the writer is right — ' The description of a run is tedious to 
all but the narrator.' 

Of course there is a steeple-chase, and in connection with it a very 
excellent chapter — too long for insertion in the present place, but 
too good to be passed without some sort of notice. 

Mr. Tiptop has made up his mind that the Hon. Crasher is to 
win ; but is rather afraid of a big, awkward, lazy sort of horse, with 
the classic name of Marathon, in Mr. Sawyer's stable; a horse who 
is really so bad that he has been kept dark only because his master 
is afraid to ride him. In a well-managed dialogue with old Isaac, 
Mr. Tiptop persuades the old groom that a private trial will put 
them on the right horse, at all events, and proposes to ride his 
master's mare. Chance, against Marathon, for a mile. Isaac sees 
that the opportunity for getting rid of Marathon is not to be lost j so 
appearing to enter into the scheme, with some degree of hesitation, 
and having reduced the proposed gallop to half a mile, he meets Mr, 
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Tiptop just before daybreak in the close, on a horse covered with 
clothing. They could see enough to gallop and not much more. But 
we think that Mr. Tiptop must have still been asleep when he mistook 
for Marathon the Jumping hack of 14 hands 2 inches, who is a very 
quick half-miler, and beats Chance by a couple of lengths. So sad- 
dened is Mr. Tiptop by the beating, that he induces the Hon. Crasher 
to buy Marathon, which he does, to Sawyer*s delight, for 250 guineas, 
and hears a week later, in a trial between them, that his old mare 
Chance had nearly made his new purchase, Marathon, stand still. 
However, true to his creed, the Honourable heard it with his usual 
insouciance^ and he and John Sawyer are better friends than ever. 

The rest of this well-written * sketch * is made up of an excellent 
dinner at Parson Dove's, and a rather piquant drive home at night 
with Crasher, in which the Honourable, his friend Sawyer, the 
phaeton, and Marathon all came to grief in one of those large grass 
fields in Leicestershire, so convenient for a smash. It is character- 
istic of the Honourable that, though the horses charged one of those 
good strong gates dividing the large open pastures of the country, 
and fell with the phaeton on the top of them, he never ' quitted his 
' cigar,* and it is equally characteristic of his half-drunken groom 
that he * began to cry.' The dinner conversation, we may observe 
by the way, is just what Parson Dove's table might afford, as stupid 
as it usually is at country dinner-tables, and by no means like the 
fictitious straining of most novel writers, who manage to make the 
conversation as unlike the reality as possible. The ball, to which 
Mr. Sawyer is seduced by the bright eyes of Miss Dove, is a Market 
Harborough ball all over, not crowded with dukes and Ladies Mary 
This, That, or the other, but full of dust, waltzing, flirting, and dis- 
appointment, until one little attention on the part of Miss Cissy 
sends Mr. Sawyer back to his inn, a doomed man. We are notdis*- 
appointed ourselves, until the Hon. Crasher loses the steeple-chase by 
a neck to one of those amphibious animals, yclept a ^ gentleman rider,' 
and who seems a &ir sample of the class, fit for nothing else in the 
world, and on whom we should say the 51b. bonus is thrown away. 
A broken collar-bone is one of those happy circumstances so likely 
to happen, that we hail its advent as advancing Mr. Sawyer to the 
honourable post o{ fianci^ and without which interesting casualty, 
his large hands and feet, red whiskers, and general development of 
rude health, might have remained his own property. The book ter- 
minates in a happy marriage ; and the roan, the jumping hack, and a 
couple of purchases from Mr. Varnish, are all up at TattersalPs 
before the summer. 

No man can read this book without remarking on one great excel- 
lence — the utter absence of that gross exaggeration which disfigures 
almost every writer on such subjects. I'he incidents in sporting 
life are sufficiently exciting without the vivid imagination usually 
brought to bear upon them ; and though they may serve to amuse, 
not to inform, ladies and linendrapers, they will find no response in 
the bosom of the real sportsm^. 
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There is no plot, as the reader will see ; in fact, a sporting novel, 
so called, is almost an impossibility. Love-making in connection 
with leather breeches and top boots, and, above all, those intolerable 
hunting caps, is a simple absurdity. A warm heart may beat beneath 
the breast of a scarlet coat, as well as a black one, but we would 
prefer not to see its feelings reduced to words. We have known 
young ladies proposed to in the hunting field, but how it was done 
we are quite at a loss to conceive ; Mr. Sponge's short cut to busi- 
ness seems almost the only method, undignified as it is, and too strong 
for any one but a Lucy Glitters. All the characters are good in 
their place ; and the Hon. Crasher so admirable, that we should 
like to see him again elsewhere. An Englishman is well enough, 
but an English gentleman of this class is a being so entirely sui 
generis as to be not only inimitable, but rarely appreciable by foreigners. 
We know a Crasher or two, who, allowing a very small margin to 
style, which is always currente calamo^ might have sat for the por- 
trait. We recommend the book strongly to bur readers, and con- 
gratulate the author on his success in a rather difEcult field. 
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Month. — Aquatics and Fine Arts. 

All Fools' Day very appropriately, in the estimation of the sect of John 
Bright, opened what the sticklers'f or legitimacy will persist in terming the regular 
racing season. And it was refreshing, after the miscellaneous exhibitions of 
Liverpool and Warwick, to witness performances so strictly en regie as those 
that were announced in the programme. Mild weather at Northampton is 
generally as rare as icebergs in the Mediterranean, therefore we were especially 
grateful for its dispensation. The attendance was the best we have seen for 
years, and Mr. Frail, had he been present, would have envied Mr. Marshall 
the numbers of Her Majesty^s Lords and Commons that patronized him. An 
increase in the Stand and a raised inclosure are among the projected improve- 
ments, and certainly not before they are needed, for in the former edifice 
people were packed as close as herrings in a cask ; and in the aristocratic por- 
tion of it, from whence a ^ Book of Beauty ' could easily have been made up, 
there was an equal squeeze, to the total disruption of the Court mourning 
toilettes. The huntsmen's horses and general turn out were quite in unison 
with the mise en scene ; but the racing was hardly up to the mark of former 
years, and it was clear that several of the horses only went on voyages of dis- 
covery. Lord Stamford, we were glad to see, was in great force, and never 
made a mistake throughout the Meeting ; and if we wanted money, we had 
merely to back him, and in a few minutes we got it. A worse field for * The 
* Northampton ' we do not believe was ever saddled ; or perhaps, rather, a field 
in a worse condition would be the more appropriate description, for only Danae 
and King of Kent may be said to have the appearance of being trained, and 
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they ran first and second, the prophets, with the solitary exception of Argus, 
being, in racing parlance, * floored to a man.' The race will long be remem- 
bered in story from the uncertainty that prevailed as to Danaefs starting ; and, 
in fact, she was as nearly scratched as Pax was for the Ebor at York ; for the 
public, it seemed, had taken the long odds about her after her trial, and 
wished to accommodate her owner with the short ones, a proceeding very 
naturally objected to by the Lord of Croome. But there was no help for it, 
nor much time for deliberation, so she ran, and pulling double all the way over 
the Newmarket champion. King of Kent, won in a canter, and spoilt the 
Metropolitan, The position of * The King,' who was second, was the subject 
of a searching criticism by the Derby betters, those who were on him main- 
taining he must be a first-rate horse to carry seven stone over two miles, while 
those who were against him insisted that Moorcock and The King of Dia- 
monds being so close up was fatal to him ; and this is also our unbiassed opinion, 
which has been more strongly confirmed by the Newmarket Triennial. A 
dead heat for the Whittlebury between Imaus and Manrico threw a little more 
enthusiasm into the proceedings ; and although the young 'un in the end was 
defeated through Adams not waiting, as he was told to do, William Day 
seemed in. such excellent spirits that we cannot but infer he has a reserve 
barrel for one of the great races that will do as much execution as * The Arm- 
* strongs ' he employed last year. Joskin, who has got the extraordinary luck 
of not winning when he is wanted, but poking his nose in first when not 
required, carried off The Queen's Plate in a canter ; and he must have been 
very much surprised to haveTound such an indulgent jockey as Fordham, after 
the cruel treatment he had received from Humpage. The union of The Quaker 
and The Nun, as might be imagined, was provocative of a great deal of 
amusement. As might have been expected, it was an ill-assorted one, and the 
lady, to prove it, ran away from her partner as soon as she was able, and no 
eloquence of the local * George Robins ' could find her a new establishment. 
Wednesday was the famous Kildonan day, when Mr. Parr and his horse mono- 
polized a greater share of attention than Spanish Fly in Lord Spencer's Plate. 
Great was the curiosity to see the Wantage Derby winner, and great the dis- 
appointment when he was seen. Raw, leggy, and diree-comered, neither good 
to meet or to follow, were the epithets applied to him as he was led round the 
inclosure, and his walking was compared to that of a hen on rails. Offers to bet 
against him for the Derby, and get a hundred before he was quite gone, were 
as plentiful as nuts at a fair ; and although a few adventurous spirits did endea- 
vour to support him, the * noes' were in an immense majority. Strike, whom Lord 
Srathmore said had not tasted a feed of corn for three days, made the running 
until they came round the bend, when the Ring discovered the favourite to be 
in trouble, and, as usual, by way of consolation to the owner, gave a tremendous 
cheer, an honour he must have well understood, and in a few secondsKildonati 
was toiling in vain after Imaus, who ran gallantly home before him. 

To describe the excitement would be difficult ; and as we all know that a 
successful rebel is termed a patriot, and an unsuccessful one a traitor, so the 
unhappy Kildonan was at once reduced to the ranks of a hack, and his owner 
offered the choice of the alternative of being considered either a rogue or a fool. 
But we need hardly add he declined both compliments, and could only main- 
tain the running was wrong, and the horse, from being very much indulged at 
home, had deceived his jockey : an inference very likely to be correct, for as 
Mr. Parr had seventeen hundred sovereigns on him for the Derby, he could 
have no other desire but to have them hedged, which could only be done by 
the animal winning his engagements very easily ; and although many thought 
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they had seen the last of Kildonan, and cursed the hour they backed him, the 
Squire of Wantage was of a different opinion, and vowed he would recover 
both their prestiges. Lord Spencer's Plate would have been a pretty race had 
the jockeys willed it, but their insubordination was so fearrul, that Lord 
Ailesbury alone could not cope with them, and had to telegraph to Mr. Villiers 
for assistance. When that gentleman cantered down on Charles Payne's horse, 
his friends gave him a cheer as if he had been Sir Colin Campbell going to the 
relief of India. At last, when the gendemen's patience had been so exhausted 
that they used language which Dr. Watts would not have approved, and when 
the betting men's throats were too dry to shout, a low murmuring noise told us 
they were off, and one glance was sufficient to show only a trio with a 
chance, viz. Fravola, the favourite, and Spicebox ; the rest might as well have 
been in their boxes at the railway station. The "finish was by no means a fine 
one, for The Fly, exhausted by her false starts, tired at the Stand, and let the 
Stock Exchange mare extricate the Ring h-om the serious fix in which 
numbers of them had been placed by her. The Godding division looked as 
black as their own cap and jacket ; and really to miss such a stake, merely by 
false starts, was most annoying : as the mare's form is known to a penny- 
weight, ^e is certain to be ^ Redesdaled ' in every subsequent handicap. Mr. 
Perry, on the contrary, was all smiles, like a successful candidate at an election, 
and as the winner two years in succession, he must know as much of Lord 
Spencei^s Plate as his butler or himself. Woolcott maintained his usual 
equanimity, and acknowledged the congratulations that were poured in upon 
him for his preparation of Franrola, with the dignity of a Chief Justice ; and as 
one of the last of the old school of trainers, we trust he will be long preserved 
to us. The Althorp Park two-year olds, as they cantered through the alley 
of spectators do¥m to the post, presented a respectable appearance, and the 
wnner. King of Hearts, would never have been taken for a ^ Daniel,' being so 
much bigger than the generality of his stock, and much better furnished ; in 
^is respect taking after Sleight of Hand, from whom he is descended on the 
clam's side. He was as ripe as a cherry, but we do not fancy him to be a iier, 
£>r he had to do all he knew to get out of the way of Sir Joseph's good- 
iooking Orlando, yclept Duke Rollo, whom he admitted to be very moderate. 
Golden Fleece was a beautiful mare, and will do a good thing for Lord Clifden 
when fit, for now she neither looked broke or bitted ; and for Alfred Day 
to ride her in a two-pound saddle was certainly no treaL She ran fast for some 
little distance, but died away in the end from sheer inanition. Patriot pleased 
•us as much as anjrthing by his going, and as time goes on, he will pay his way. 
The Cup race between Black Diamond and Newcasde was a capital finish to a 
capital meeting ; and then, in the language of the Fancy, a move was made to 
•the Metropolis and to Market Harborough, hidding adieu to Northampton and 
its human skinners for twelve calendar months. How we got to Market Har- 
^rough, nothein^ so interesting to the world as Mr. Sawyer's movements, we 
urill not trouble our readers -by narrating. But when Famdon Windmill was 
reached, we confess the scene was so truly national that we were proud of it, 
for the ground was literally aHve with horsemen, and the show of hunters 
would have done credit to any exhibition. The improvements in the course to 
which we called attention some two months back were generally approved of, 
hat the racing was not so close as last year, or the fields so numerous, owing to 
the opposition affair at Cheltenham. Mr. Angell was again fortunate in having 
the winner in Queensferry, who in Mr. Burton's hands went as straight as a 
line, and the condition both of her and Bridegroom, spoke well for the abilities 
of his tramiog .groom. Next year ^great thiqgs are anticij>at6d, and we hope 
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tiiat the additiooal sum that will be given to the Welter race, and which will 
make the stake adequate in value to The Liverpool Grand National, will choke 
ofF all further opposition. Croxton Park on the following day made one fancy 
that the Northampton Stewards' Stand with its living freight, had been 
removed there over-night, and that the same company were performing before 
it. The unfortunate start for The Granby will be a blow to the Meeting, 
which it will not get over for some time ; but we are not disposed to run 
a-muck against Lord Wilton, who has had quite enough on his hands lately, or 
to crush the unlucky Markwell, because conunon sense suggests to us that if 
the jockeys had not started themselves, why did they go back to the post ? 
Emblem's jockey is not wanting in experience to know if he went properly the 
first time, he had no right to go again ; and his proper course was to have gone 
before the Stewards, who would have heard the evidence pro and con, and 
given their decision accordingly. But going down a second time, he put him- 
self out of court, according to racing law: and so we think Mr. Robson's 
client will find it held when he makes his appeal to Westminster Hall. The 
old-fashioned Billesden Coplow, with a very strong entry, saw Captain 
Little reverse their respective places in The Granby ; and in The Cup, the 
Middleham horse, Dilkoosh, with Mr. Seville on his back, knocked holes into 
the fashionable litde Pitman, who did not seem able to go a yard. And again 
regretting the ^ mull ' made in the starting, we must hurry on to Epsom, and 
look at the correct card of Mr. Dorling. 

The policy of extending this Meeting to two days was never more mani- 
fest ; for the jockeys themselves, who had the second round of their North- 
ampton battle with the starter in the City and Suburban, would have settled 
the matter of their own accord if they could, and a moonlight Metropolitan, 
however novel, was scarcely desirable. In the end a ragged sort of start was 
effected, and after a pretty race Cantine just cleared Sawcutter and Sir William 
by half a length* Still, so close was the issue, that the owners of the second 
and third each thought they had won, and compared their winnings, until the 
hoisting of number 8 reminded them it was their losses they ^ould have 
counted. The winner was always remarkable for her speed, but runs so 
badly at home they never can trust her abroad ; and the bulk of the stable 
money was on the Intimidation colt, who was a long way before her in the 
trial. But it oozed out afterwards that forty hundred to one had been taken 
about her at Windsor just to appease the popular demonstration for the three- 
year old. Physician, who many thought had entirely retired from practice, 
was called in by Professor Hughes to prescribe for ihe ailments of his aris- 
tocratic friends, but his remedies were so expensive that he is not likely to be 
employed again. Thunderbolt, as we imagined, could not get the distance, 
and Benbow was also out of his length. Hardly had the jockeys pulled up 
before we came across poor Mr. M*George, looking far more beaten than 
Captain Barclay after his thousand miles in a thousand hours, with the names- 
of his rebellious subjects in his hands, and it is only fair to state he met with 
general sympathy. A drum-head court-martial would have been held at once, 
but there was no time for it, so the inquiry stood over until the next day, 
when another incorrigible offender was added to the list of criminals for the 
part he took in The Balaclava Plate. The sentences having been already pub- 
lished we need not repeat them here. Strong efforts were made to mitigate 
the punishment of the ringleader, but the Admiral's heart was as hard as that 
of die Egyptian monarch of old, and by his firmness, to use a political phrase, 
f the insurrection may be said to have been strangled in its birth.' Since then 
the sight of so many of these cubs in plain clothes has had an excellent efiPect, 
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aod after the Craven Meeting Mr, Wright might have added to his tx^legram, 
< Order reigns at Newmarket.' The Metropolitan day was fine enough to call 
the founder out of his grave ; still we have seen more people present at it, for 
the couree was very thinly lined, it being rather too early for the Four-in 
Hand Club to turn out. Those, therefore, who expected to partake of their 
hospitality were disappointed, and had to fall back upon the private stand 
of Mr. Todd Headey, who knows so well what * to eat, drink, and avoid.' 
By him the whole formula of racing luncheons has been happily changed, 
and the conventional fowl and ham, and cold lamb, has given way to Curries 
fit for a Governor-General, epees of trout, and salads that transplant one to the 
Palais Royale. But these comestibles of course require washing down, and to 
supply this want an idea worthy of Sir Joseph Paxton at Chatsworth has been 
carried into effect, and which, we fear, our want of engineering knowledge will 
prevent us from properly describing. The Stand being inclosed, a well has 
been sunk for the champagne, and a silver pump erected over it, by which 
means the wine is forced up in suiHcient quantity to satisfy those thirsty souls 
that are gathered around. When we last saw it, the machine was in full 
operation, and the attendants were working as hard at the pumps as the crew 
of a leaky merchant-vessel attempting to get into Plymouth. 

As may be imagined, the motto ' Non cuivis homini' is as applicable here as 
to Corinth, but the novelty and genius evinced in the design is so great, that it 
should not be passed over in silence. Getting on the line again, the Metro- 
politan must not be summarily 'dismissed^ for it overthrew the Northampton 
mare, who had nothing to make running for her, and ended in the success of 
the Turkish bather, Parmesan, who, so far from being enervated like an 
Oriental, developed all the muscle of a Sayers or a Cribb, and must have glad^ 
dened the sight of the Admiral's eyes, as confirming a great deal of what he 
said in our last on the subject. There were circumstances connected with 
Betts that made his running very suspicious, but in our opinion he is neither 
made or bred to stay. Simla, who had been well tried at Woodyeates, and 
who was a better favourite at starting than anything, might have been second 
had she been persevered with ; and only for having gone off a little after her 
trial, her party imagined she was sure to have won. Of the two-year olds 
that came out here, there was nothing like Express, who passed Lord Stam- 
ford's animal like her namesake would have done a parliamentary train, and if 
she keeps well she is certain to prove a teaser to all the young ones of the 
season. Kildonan, we had almost forgotten to add, made the first amends for 
his naughty behaviour at Northampton in the Walton Stakes; and *Wait 
' until next week^' was Mr. Parr's triiunphant remark to us as he led him back 
to scale. One word more as regards Epsom, and we have done. When all 
its appointments are so complete, why will the * Impressario,' who may be 
designated ^ the Travelled Thane ' of racing officials, suffer so magnificent an 
edifice as his Grand Stand to be disfigured by a telegraph that is only fit for 
firewood \ Paint also is very little more expensive than chalk, which was far 
too frequently used to be pleasant ; and so small were the names written in it, 
they were invisible, in most cases, to the naked eye. Spangles and tin-foil 
might do very well for the Surrey or Victoria, but no Opera mounted at Covent 
Garden with them would ever go down. Verbum sap. Newmarket opened 
for the season on the following Monday, but the events of the week were not 
of any very great importance. Kildonan was the solitary Derby lion, and Mr. 
Parr very soon experienced the effects of a revulsion of public feeling, being, in 
fact, almost as great a favourite as his colt. Lord Stamford, we believe, attri- 
buted the defeat of Imaus to there being no pace, and his having had nothing 
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to make running for him ; but we shall err sadly if Imaus ever gets before Kil- 
donan again. With Russley's victory in The Triennial, Mr. Merry expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied as far as Dundee was concerned. But Folkstone in 
each of his encounters was fairly outstrode by his opponent, and his jockey 
seemed nervous about tackling Aldcroft single-handed, although he has beaten 
him frequently enough with others. Doefoot seems to have gone to nothing, 
and The Drum must be at least a stone better than her to have a chance for 
The Guineas, for which race the opposition is of the most threatening cha- 
racter. The gallant style in which Thormanby won The Claret led to a great 
desire to have a match between him and The Wizard over the T. M. M. ; and 
so sanguine was the ex-Premier The Wizard would have the best of the bar- 
gain, that he offered to stand any portion of the money Mr. Nicholl might not 
like to put down. The wires were immediately put in conmiunication between 
Mr. M. and Mr. N., neither of whom were present ; but we have not heard if 
the proposition has been entertained, and fear the moot point must be deferred 
until after Ascot. At the Jockey Club Meeting the salaries of the Judge and 
the Starter were both increased ; and Lord Derby carried one portion of his 
Jockey Emancipation Bill, but the other clause was negatived by so large a 
majority, that until the Court of Queen's Bench interferes, and tells them they 
have no power to enforce an illegal contract between the employer and the em- 
ployed, and a Westminster jury give thumping dam^es for any ii^ury that a 
jockey might thereby sustain, will this un-English measure be repealed. Star- 
light not having been qualified for the race in which he beat Ellerton, the latter 
has become entitled to the stake ; and the decision of the Stewards as to the 
question of the bets is anxiously awaited, as they have the law on one side, and 
precedent on the other : but fairness and common sense, it is to be hoped, will 
triumph in the end. The Military at Hampton Court finished up die week 
with a pleasant afternoon's racing on old Moulsey Hurst. But the affair was 
quite that of a family party, and more an excuse for an early picnic, than a 
regular Meeting. In &ct, there was no Stand or betting inclosure, and the 
racing was very nearly being deferred from the absence of any * leg ' to be met 
with ; for after a diligent search only one could be found, and as he belonged 
to a fowl, and had evidently been ^ cleaned out,' he was useless. And perhaps 
all the better for all parties, as the sport went off without one of the fraternity's 
assistance. 

The Yorkshire Meetings have passed of with great spirit, Catterick taking 
the lead, but the race-horse duty, which ought to commence in January, and 
not in April, sadly thinned the fields. Middleham and Richmond, as might 
be expected, ftunished aH the winners, and the success of Mr. Watt reminded 
one of the glories of the hariequin jacket in days of yore. Thirsk brought 
together a perfect < congress' of gentlemen riders, and the Hunters' Cup created 
a vast amount of local interest^ and it was both curious and fortunate that, as in 
the two preceding years, a Master of hounds should have won it. The match 
between Roscrea and Murphy with owners up was one of the best burlesque 
pieces of riding we ever witnessed ; and when we add that the two miles were 
done in six minutes, it is clear the pace was not ' a destroyer ;' and so pleased 
were the pair when they came back to scale, we verily believe, if they had 
been pressed, they would have given us an encore. The professional business 
was very good, which was so far fortunate, as half the Court Guide of York- 
shire came over to patronize it, and Thirsk may be said to have taken a new 
lease of popularity. 

Hunting is almost at an end, although we believe the New Forest intend 
Julling their annual May fox. Since the savage fro^t.gave way the sport has 
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been unprecedented; and we really find it difficult to dissect * the good things ' 
and * the brilliant forty minutes ' that have been forwarded to us by our kind 
patrons, who, if they find any portion of their favours omitted, must attribute 
it entirely to our inexorable printer, and not to any disclination on our parts to 
< deliver * them to the public. 

In Northamptonshire Charles Payne has blown his last ^ morte' in the Forest, 
and hounds will for the next few months take their exercise like boarding-school 
young ladies. A splendid scenting season has gladdened the hearts of English 
fox-hunters, and, despite the severest frost known in the memory of * the oldest 
inhabitant,' never has there been more rejoicing over Leicestershire. The runs 
have equalled that famous run with * the Adelphi,' when Dion Boucicault * had 
' the lead ;' and all we lament is, that, unlike him, we have no chance at present 
of keeping it. Lord Stamford deserved success, and has had it. Melton was 
full, and its many occupants rarely returned unsatisfied to their * sweet and 
* dry,' which the horses could likewise testify. Mr. Tailby had also a most 
excellent season. Foxes were plentiful, and his good runs were, as Lord 
Stamford's, too nimierous to mention. The Belvoir were in great force; their 
huntsman, Jem Cooper, always stuck to his hounds * like a man,' could assist 
them besides, and is proving himself a worthy successor to the lamented Will 
Goodall. With the Pytchley the sport has also been good, but owing, per- 
haps, to the joint efforts of John Noakes and Tom Styles (who wiS press 
them when wiser heads hang back), not bo * uniform ' as the packs we have 
caentioned. Mr. Villiers, to whom Northamptonshire owes a debt of gratitude, 
resigns the Mastership to Lord Spencer, who is an enthusiastic sportsman and 
a hard rider (a brook has been already called after him in Mr. Tailby 's 
country) ; and every one wishes him the success which they imagine must 
follow the prestige of his name. 

As usual the season in the open around Harborough concluded with the 
steeple-chases. An excellent entiy gave promise of a contest for the Grand 
National, but the ground was very heavy, and a slow-run race terminated in an 
easy victory for Mr. Angell. Nothing but the mare seemed to be able to 
gallop, and with the exception of Fern, who made some of the running for the 
first two miles, Queensferry had it all to herself. The Farmers' race filled 
very badly, and produced a mild afi^r, only three really starting. 

If we might venture to offer a suggestion to the gentlemen of Leicestershire, 
we would advise them to arrange the Farmers' race rather differently. The 
object is to pay the farmers some slight compliment for their good nature, and 
if this goes altogether into one pocket it hardly answers the purpose. If a 
farmer has a first-rate horse, it is (as among a flat-racing community) pretty 
well known, and people do not care to start their horses with the sole chance 
of getting ten pounds for second place. If the added money were divided in 
somewhat this way: 70/. first horse, 25/. second, 15/. third, and 10/. or 5/. 
for fourth, it would make a good entry, and perhaps give us a good race—* 
something for the congregated throng on Farndon Hill to applaud. To com- 
pensate for the flatness of sport that day a distinguished amazon larked her 
iiorse over the brook in splendid style, amid the admiration of those who were 
fortunate enough to remain and witness it. 

Lord Dacre's returns of sport have been unprecedented; and as the columns 
of * The Field * have already recorded most of tlie good things, we have only 
room for the record of what his lordship did on £e 2nd of March, which, 
although late, perhaps, to give to our readers, is deserving of preservation, and, 
as such, we give it both in prose 'and verse, our excuse (liF any is needed) 
•beiqg that the noble Master considered it the best run he ever had in his life. 
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The hounds met in Bricket Wood, and found in Bramfield Park, one of 
Mr. Abel Smith's coverts, and got well away with a wild fox by Queen Hoe 
Hall, through Leonard's Hill, and on, as if for Priest Wood, where he turned 
to the left, crossing the high road and the brook near Stapleford, jumping the 
wall into Woodhall Park, and out of the Park again, on the Sacomb side. 
Then on by Dane End, through Mr. Chauncey's coverts, and the rough 
grounds, to Collyer's End^ in the Puckeridge country, where the little bitches 
ran into him — a, capital hour and ten minutes. 

THE RUN or THE SEASON IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 



They may tune their lyres, 
And sing the * shires/ 

Sing Tailby, and the Quom. 
The child shall speak 
Of Lord Dacre's week — 

The child that is unborn. 

There were horses good 
At Bricket Wood, 

And men that dar'd to ride ; 
But a very few 
Were there to view 

That stout fox ere he died. 



Two hundred and one 
Came to look at the fiin. 

When we found at Orton Head, 
Thirty and three 
Got up to see 

The finish, — it is said. 

And they went away 
From the woods to-day, 

At Bramfield Park, like steam. 
And pulled him down 
Near Puckeridge town.— 

A run — of runs the cream. 



Lord Portsmouth in the Far West has rarely had a bad day, and so popular 
has he become with the sportsmen of the district, that Mr. Hodges of Exeter 
has proposed to publish an engraving of his Lordship, after Grant's painting of 
him ; and as he is taken standing with his hunting-whip in hand, a wide-awake 
on, and two favourite hounds by his side, we have no doubt of the print being 
as popular in the south-western districts as those of the Duke of Rutland in 
Leicestershire, or Sir Tatton Sykes in the north. Mr. Wheildon, we under- 
stand, has given up his huntfflnan, and will in future manage the hounds him- 
self ; and by his experience in venery the country is not likely to be a loser. 
Hunting dinners have been all the rage in different parts of the country, and the 
most noteworthy are Mr. Henley Greaves', Mr. Drake's, and that given at 
Exeter to the five Devonshire Masters, Lord Portsmouth, Lord Poltimorej 
the Hon. Mark RoUe, Sir Henry Seal, and Mr. Trelawney ; and the 
unanimity that prevailed at all of them argues well for the noble science. The 
roe-deer hunting at Charborough Park, the seat of Mr. Drax, and for which 
we were sorry we could not find room last month, has given such unqualified 
satisfaction, that it will be renewed again next year. We fear, however, it was 
the cause of our losing that venerable and excellent sportsman, Mr. Yeattman, 
the Master of the Vale of Blackmore harriers for so many years, and who un- 
fortunately catching cold on his return home from a visit to Mr. Drax, fell sick 
and died. In Dorsetshire his name was as much a household word as that of 
Farquharson, for he was nulli secundtu in his craft, and never made an enemy in 
his life. The sale of the Raby Pack drew the largest attendance to the yard we 
have seen for many a day ; and you could not move without tumbling on a Master, 
or a Whip. The Duke himself was present behind Mr. Tattersall, and acted as 
clerk ; and from the singularity of his costume, which reminded one of Wright's 
or Buckstone's in a screaming farce, attracted much attention. The horses were 
usefiil, but hardly fashionable enough for the * shires ;' and from the propoition 
of old to young hounds that figured in the catalogue, it is clear that for some 
time his Grace had contemplated the idea of giving them up. The twenty-one 
hunters realized 1,174 guineas, and the fifteen couple of hounds, 273 guineas; 
80 the Duke had no cause for complaint. Lord Gifford's and Mr. Hoof's stud 
also went up at the same time, and brought fair legitimate prices. Hunt steeple- 
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chasesj^we'are glad to perceive, are rapidly increasing, as they foster a love for 
the sport itself, encourage gendemen in breeding good horses, and create con- 
siderable local excitement. 

Stud sales^are coming on, and ere our next impression is out, that of Raw- 
clifFe will be coming on ; and as many of our readers will attend it a few words 
may not be out of place. This estabUshment, for some reason or another, has 
never been a favourite with th6 Press ; and yet at no place have more winners 
been purchased at such small prices. Of course where so many are bred some 
moderate ones must be found; but when we look at Kildonan going for 55 
guineas, and beating the 470 guinea Imaus, and think of Brown Duchess being 
had for 35 guineas, Ratdebone for 38 guineas, and Nemesis for 70 guineas, we 
must say that as far as regards price, the Rawdiffe young'uns have beaten both 
the Queen's and Mr. Greville's. Strolling round the paddocks the other day, 
we ticked the following in our list, and fancy the auctioneer will confirm our 
estimate of them. They were the Newminster filly out of Queen Bee, and the 
colts out of Jewess, Emeute, Bridsh Queen, Padence, and Urania ; a Fallow 
Buck colt out of Peace, and another half-broken to Eidolon, are also worth 
looking after. As Lord Spencer has given up breeding since his assumption 
of the Mastership of the Pytchley, the Althorpe paddocks, it is said, wUl be 
occupied by Mr. Greville and Mr. Payne, who will send there their draft mares. 
The veteran Orlando, we are glad to hear, was never fresher; and should Boling- 
broke be fortunate with the couple of mares Mr. Greville has sent him, he may 
become more popular. Mr. Gulliver, we are given to understand, is very well 
pleased with the looks of his Fisherman foals ; and such excellent accounts of 
the Neasham yearlings have reached us, that we hope to be able to get a peep 
at them after York. The betting of the month has been of a mysterious but 
limited character, and we cannot discover what there is to beat the favourite for 
the Derby, who stands his ground like an Iron Duke. The Two Thousand we 
almost despair of solving, but if we take Klarikoff, Preceptress, and Ketdedrum 
to beat the field, we are vain enough to imagine we have separated the 
* living ' from the * dead,' and hit upon the winner. For the Chester Cup our 
solitary fancy is Wallace. 

Racing news is very limited, but we have heard that Fobert has taken his 
nephew, Arthur Briggs, into partnership with him— ^a tribute only due to the 
fidelity and attention he has shown to his interests for very many years. 
Wadlow, it is said, will have a few horses of Lord Wilton ; and Grimshaw's 
salary, it is said, is equivalent to 700/. per annum, and that only for the first 
call. Verily jockeyism is in the ascendant ! 

The mildness of the weather has brought out our aquatic friends earlier than 
usual, and considerable activity is observable on the river ; so much so^ that as 
the summer evenings draw on, the rifle, we fear, will have to sufiPer for the oar. 
We wish we had die ready pen of our excellent aquatic correspondent. Father 
Thames, to do justice to the matches of the London Rowing Club, but as 
he was * Wordsworthing ' in the Lakes, our plain, unvarnished tale must suffice. 
The contest came off on the 1 3th of the month, and if the University race was 
reckoned the Derby day of the river, this might at least be considered The 
Oaks. 

The prizes were five exceedingly handsome claret-jugs, the gift of the Presi- 
dent of the Club, James La3rton, Esq., a gentleman well known as a staunch 
supporter of the noble art of rowing, and, indeed, of all manly and healthful 
sports, and a distinguished member, years ago, of the Leander Club, once so 
brilliant in its achievements. As if to do extra honour to their President, the 
members of the Club came out in strong force, seven crews being at once made 
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up, and after about a fortnight's practice the eventful day anived* Putney 
presented a most lively and animated appearance, the general interest created 
by the race producing a vast number of spectators. Ever3rthing was propitious, 
save the weather, which was dull and cold. The first heat was won without 
any particular exertion by Mr. Custance's crew beating the crews of Mr. 
ShirrefF and Mr. BoydelL The second heat produced some good rowing, 
and was an interesting race from start to finidi, the crews of Mr. H. H. 
Playford, Mr. Schlotel, and Mr. Burgess disputing the pride of place in a most 
exciting manner. They passed the winning-post in the order mentioned* 
The two trial heats were rowed in what is termed the up course, namely, 
from Putney to Chiswick Eyot. The grand heat, which we have now to 
record, was rowed on the turn of the tide on what is called the down course, 
namely, from Chiswick Eyot to the steam^^boat pier, Putney ; the three crews 
entitled to compete were Playfbrd's (red), Schlotel's (light blue), and Cus^ 
tance's (dark blue). A very rapid start was followed by red taking a decided 
lead, hotly pursuea by light blue, the dark blue being slow for the first hundred 
yards; but they at last got to work, and went up to light blue, a fine spurt on 
the part of both resulting in favour of the darker colour getting the best of it, 
light blue pulling somewhat astern, and dark blue gaining on the leading boat 
(red). The steerage of these two was now exceedingly zigzag, the danger of 
fouling being imminent, particularly as they passed under Hammersmith 
Bridge: but all went well, and a very pretty race continued to the Crab 
Tree, where red steering to the Middlesex side of a cluster of barges, gained 
two or three lengths, which enabled them to maintain the first place to the 
winning-post, though they never allowed their exertions to slacken for a second, 
dark blue being close at hand, with light blue a good third. The prizes were 
presented to the winners at the Club-rooms, after being repeatedly filled with 
claret, and a very appropriate address having been delivered by the President. 
The winning crew was as follows : — Messrs. Patterson, Woodhouse, Brickwood, 
H. H. Playford, stroke. W. Foster, coxswain. 

The Royal Academy is not yet open, so we are unable to notice any sporting 
pictures this month, nut the loss is not so much felt by those who have the 
entr^ to Messrs. Dickinson's Gallery in New Bond Street, which has just been 
opened. There the connoisseur can feast his eyes on some of die most 
charming portraits and groups that ever were given to the world. The like- 
nesses are all from photographs, and then finished in water colours by various 
artists. Among them, the frequenter of Newmarket will recognize at a glance 
the portraits of Lord and Lady Stamford and Mrs. Morier mounted in the 
highest style of art. The Miss Benyons are also charmingly depicted, and 
several other ladies whom it is unnecessary to name, but who are not unknown 
to fame. Among the monarchs of the creation. Lord Strathmore in full uni- 
form, and Sir George Wombwell on horseback, are wonderfully correct ; and 
a more agreeable lounge is not to be met with at this season of the year at the 
West End. 
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The merry month of May once more ! But not the May of the olden timd; 
for with all our boasted advancement and improvement, one individual, the 
clerk of the weather, pursues his steady course, and tends to confirm the 
sarcastic statement of the Frenchman, who, writing to a countryman, observes, 
* The English summer has set in with its accustomed severity.' The weather 
being for the present adverse to the opening of Ctemome and similar plaoes 
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of out-door amusement, the managers of the theatres seem determined to 
make their hay while the sun does not shine, and various novelties have heen 
produced, whilst others are in active preparation. In the meantime, the 
manageress of the Lyceum has deemed it expedient to terminate a season 
which has unfortunately not been a lucrative one ; — ^the manageress of the 
Strand Theatre retires from publio life, and in the society of the gallant 
Major on whom she has bestowed her hand, and as an ornament to the 
domestic circle, will have ample opportunity for the ezenriBe of her talents 
and her taste, which have hitherto distinguished her managerial capacity ; — 
whilst Mr. E. T. Smith, the enterprising and energetic entr^ireneur, having 
disposed of the Alhambra Palace m Leicester Square for a handsome sum, 
has issued a circular announcing his retirement n'om the direction of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and his disinclination to continue an enterprise which 
could result in nothing bat pecuniary loss and embarrassment. Having 
closed the doors of Drury Lane, Mr. Smith may be said, like the lawyer in 
' Great Expectatiooa^' to lutve * washed his hands ' of public amusements for 
the present. 

M!eyerbeer^s magnificent opera ' Le Proph^te ' was selected for the inaugura- 
tion of the season at the Royal Italian Opera, and a house crowded in every 
part testified by frequent and enthusiastic applause to the irreproachable 
excellence of the perrormance. The cast of the principal characters was the 
same as that of last year ; and it was gratifying to perceive that the affection 
of the throat, which previously somewhat impaired the exercise of Mdlle. 
CsiUag's vocal powers, has now entirely disapx>eared, and in the magnificent 
air ' O figlio mio,* the brilliant upper notes of the prima donna, alternating 
with her deep sonorous tones, aroused the audience from the apathy with 
which they had up to this point listened to the performance, and left no 
doubt upon their minds as to the power and canabihties of the talented lyric 
artinte. Her personation throughout was marxed with the greatest intelli- 
gence, and a display of passionate energy which has never been surpassed. 
Signer Tamberlik was received with great applause, which he continued to 
elicit during the progress of the opera by the display of his powers as an 
actor and his abilities as a singer of the highest order. His singing through- 
out was excellent, and in the warlike prayer, ' Rd del del,' his glorious high 
chest notes rang through the vast theatre Uke a trumpet, and excited even 
the aristocratic and somewhat undemonstrative audience of the Opera-house 
to the utmost enthusiasm. The renoaining characters, sustained by Mdlle. 
Gorbiui, Signors Neri Baraldi, Polonini, Taffliafico, and M. Zelger, were ably 
represented ; and M. Costa^ who was warmly received on his appearance in 
the orchestra, exercised his wonted skill and abilitv in directing the unap- 
proachable band and chorus at his command. Verdi s opera ^ Rigoletto,' per- 
formed on the 9th April, was chiefly remarkable for the rentree of Signer 
Bonconi as the hapless jester, and the substitution of Signer Neri Baraldi for 
Signer Mario in the character of the libertine Duke. As a singer the former 
artiste is open to the same grave objections as heretofore ; but glaring as are 
his defects, and notwithstanding the uncertainty of his intonation, he stiU 
contrives by Us wonderful dramatic genius to rivet the attention of his 
audience, and to atone for deficiencies of voice which in any other vocalist 
would be fated. Signer Neri Baraldi, favoured by his youthful appearance, 
and being moreover an intelligent actor and a careful smger, was a pleasing 
representative of the Duke, and Madame Nantier Didi^e and Signer Tagliafico, 
as the bravo and his sister, gave due effect to their respective parts. Madame 
Miolim Oarvalho gave a most charming impersonation of Oilda, the jester's 
daughter, so innocent and so confiaing m her fML love, rendering with 
exquisite pathos the charming air * Tutte le feste,* in which she recounts the 
sad storv of her wrongs, and investing the character throughout with an 
extraordinary amount of dramatic interest. Signer Tiberini, who made lus 
first appearance as Fernando in Donizetti's opera * La Favorita,' made a most 
favourable impression on the audience. He is evidently an experienced and 
accomplished singer, and is, moreover, an excellent actor. The intensity of 
feeling he threw into the air ' Spirito gentil,' caused a demand for its repe- 
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tition, and both his singing and acting in the scene where Fernando spurns 
the favours of the King produced a decided sensation among the audience. 
Notwithstanding the high position ah^adj taken by Mdlle. Csillag, on the 
lyric stage, in the part of Leonora she seemed to excel anything she has yet 
attempted ; and aided by her noble and highly-cultivated yoiee, she threw an 
amount of dramatic energy into the performance which those who witnessed 
it are not Hkely to forget. M. Faure, as the Kingj was earnest and dignified, 
and sang with his usual correctness and feeling, and M. Zelger gave the music 
allotted to Baidasmre with more than usual firmness. The utmost care was 
bestowed upon the stage detail, the scene of the cloisters in the last act being 
pecuUarly effective. '1 Furitani' was revived for the purpose of introducing 
Madame Tiberini (known under Mr. Lumlev's management as Mdlle Ortolani) ; 
and although the lady was received with the usual coldness of a critical 
audience, her animated and effective singing soon roused them from their 
apathy, and genuine if not enthusiastic applause was awarded her during the 
performance. Signer Tiberini as Arturo confirmed the good opinion already 
oased upon his impersonation of Femamdo ; and Signer Ronconi and Herr 
Formes gave due effect to their respective parts as Riccardo waA Giorgio. 
The unusually powerful caste of Quglielmo Tell, comprising as it does the 
names of Tamberlik, Neri-£araldi, Rossi, Tagliafico, Faure, and Formes, 
Mesdames MioLin Carvalho, Rudersdorff, and TagUafico, will doubtless cause 
it to be one of the ' hits ' of the season. 

Mrs. Charles Young has commenced an engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and made her appearance in a new i£ree-act comedy called ^ Black 
Sheep,' written by Mr. Stirlmg Coyne. The plot is by no means new, nor ai-e 
the characters and situations strikingly original; nevertheless the author 
possesses the happy facility of working up his materiel in a manner most 
amusing and interesting to the audience. The dialogue is frequently spark- 
ling, and always to the point ; and although the denouement may be foreseen 
almost from the commencement, the forcible and humorous style of writing 
adopted by Mr. Coyne, aided by a very efficient caste, enabled the piece 
to run merrily on, and the attention of the audience remains riveted 
and their sympathies excited until the fall of the curtain. That a young 
painter, not over-encumbered with this world's riches, should encounter a 
music teacher of equally slender means, but of prepossessing appearance, and 
blest with an amiable and affectionate disposition,— and that, happy in their 
dream of the present, and utterly regardless of the future, they should foi*th-> 
with hold themselves engaged to one another, is but a repetition of the old, 
old story. A wealthy lady of title has also cast a loving eye on the young 
artist, and under pretence of having her portrait taken, makes such numerous 
and inopportune visits to his studio, as to engender suspicion and jealousy in 
the bosom of EtJiel Maynard (Mrs. C. YoungJ which results in her casting off 
her lover Herbert Lester (Mr. Howe) as unworthy of her pure affections. As 
some consolation to her wounded feelings, she unexpectedly finds herself the 
heiress to a large fortune — which fortune a certain lawyer^ Jacob Mortmain 
(Mr. Rogers), tries to get into his own hands by uniting her to a ruined spend- 
thrift, whose acceptances he holds for a large amount. Before his nefarious 
schemes can be carried into execution, matters are fortunately set right, 
explanations ensue, and the young lovers are happily united according to the 
custom duly observed from time immemorial. The comedy was admirably 
acted ; Mr. Howe was earnest and impressive as the painter ; Mrs. Young, 
as the heroine, displayed much ladyUke feeling ; and Messrs. Buckstone and 
Compton, the one as a canting collector of subscriptions for charitable insti- 
tutions, and the other as Mortmain's clerk, but who afterwards launches 
into * heavy swelldom,* were inimitably droll in their respective characters. 
The piece was eminently successful and met with considerable applause at 
the fall of the curtain. 'The Miller and his Men,' embellished with the 
effective music of Sir Henry Bishop, still continues to draw, although a 
more judicious selection of the artistes entrusted with the choruses woidd 
have been highly commendable. 

At the Lyceum the Irish drama of ' Macarthy More,' produced at Easter, 
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bas enjoyed a nm of little mofo than a months but during that tnna H af- 
forded Mr. John Drew an opporttinitj of oxhibitiiig his admimbla portnutura 
of an Iriabman devotedly attached to hk maater, in whose aervioe he aa 
Darhy SuUivctn exercised all the well-k3M>wn ready wit of the aooa of Erin^ 
and diaplayed a eonsidefable amount of droUenr in a pari bardhr adapted 
to his peculiar humour. A modified edition of *La Dame aux OnoDsttiaa* 
served to introduce Miss Mathilda Heron to an !&»Bah andieoee, and ae the 
heroine in the drama of * New Year's Eve ' she diap&yed a large amount of 
pathetic emotion. In the oharaoter of Medea^ which pMurt Misa Beron selected 
for her benefit towards the doee of the season, she displayed great eamettoesa 
of purpose^ and was yery effective in those alteraationa of female tendemesa 
and frantic energy whicn are of frequent ooconrenee throughout the tra§edy. 
At the same time she somewhat man the exeellaBoe of her dedamataon b^ a 
prolon^tion of her cadences and an axcsssive lowering c^ the vou», rendenog 
ub at times ahnoat inandiblQ. 

The solieitoaa care displayed by our gOTemnHnt in the ktet CMaraa to mmbt- 
tain our a^, occupation, and wfaereabaots on the memorable 7th April, and 
also our relationship or relative position in eonnexiott witii the ' bead of the 

* family,' has suggested to those amnsing fMroe writers^ MessrsL Halliday and 
Brough, an a propot sketdoL entitled * The Census,,* which was produeed at the 
Adelphi, and proved a * regobur screamer.' Innumerabie are the perpiexitiea 
which surround Mr. Peter FaoncdtM (Mr. J« L. Toole), who, in his endeavottrs 
to make a conscientious return of tiae innMtea of his dwelling, mnna them 
from their beds at six in the morning, when, in additiott to the usual meuk* 
beta of his household, he discorers a pottoeman,. a drunken cabman^ and also 
a young gentleman who has lain perdu in a china cupboard, wfaete he had 
concealed himself with the ultimate intention of running off with the niece of 
his boat. Moat amnsing and oonfiicting are the questions and anawera which 
ensue, and irresistibly comic is Mr. Tool^ who, as tiie ^ head of the family/ 
endeavours to prooure the necessary information from eadi and aU of these 

* oihttr inmakea }' and having inscribed the youthlul lover as ^a thief ' ia oom^ 
polled, atk the young oentleman's assuming the character of Tke EutimerutoTf 
to cancel his former libelous a|4>e]ktion and substitute that of ' nephew to 
head of family/ thus virtually con&rring upon him the hand of hia niece» 
The drollery and humour of Mr. Toole caused abundant mirth^ and he was 
abhr supported by Miss EmOy Thome as the niece Bote Magenkt ; Miss Kate 
Kelly as Jenny Mobcap, her servant and confidante ; Mr. Ebume aa Albert 
Fumpe^ the lover; and Messrs. C, J. Smith and Aldridge aa the poUcaoan 
and the cabman. The iEurce was accompanied b^ coe incessant roar of 
laughter throi^oiit^ and was annonnced ftnr repetition amidafc kmd i^plauae. 
The drama of * Biagliore' now gives place to the * Colleen Bawn.' Mr. ami Mraw. 
Boucicault having returned fixnm their tour in the Emendd la&e, will resume 
their original dtaoncters in the drama^ which haa enjoyed a more succeaafol 
run than any since the 'Green Buahea.* 

< Lea Pattea de Monche,*^ of which an adaptation waa given at Drury Lane 
under the title of ' The Adventures of a Billel-doux,' and in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Charka Mathews sustained the principal obaractera, has again undergone 
the proceoi of translation at the hands of Mr. Falgrave Simpson, and a moai 
agreeable version is given at the St, James's Theatra. As znight be eocpeetedy 
the reading which Mr, Wigan gives to the part of Ptoaper differa in many 
points from that of Mr. Mathews ; and^ without wishing to draw oompaiisona be* 
tween the two oBrtiatee^ each of whom is porfect in his peculiar hne^ i may safely 
affirm that in the rendecing of the part, as cmiceived by Mr. Alfred W^;an, he 
displays all his well-known conaununate abihty as an actor \ and the ease and 
vivacity which he displayed throughout the performance were true to the life. 
Mr. Emery was an admirable representative of the jealous husband, Baron de 
la OlaeQre, and Miss Herbert endowed the part of the alarmed wife, Louise de 
la Glaciere, with a considerable amount of dramatic feeling. Mrs. Wigan's 
artistic coolness and ease are also exhibited to advantage in * The Scrap of 
Paper.' Altogether the piece is most charmingly acted, and the easy 
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epigrammatic dialogue of the author, when intrusted to artistes of Buch high 
standing, cannot fsul to insure for his version a success in every respect 
equal to that of its predecessor, the ' Isle of St. Tropez/ A farcical extrava- 
ganza, produced at the same theatre under the title of ' The Pacha of Pimlioo,' 
may be dismissed in a veiy few words. A tobacconist having journeyed to 
Constantinople in search of Turkish pipes, purchases, instead, a slave exposed 
for sale in the slave-market. He conveys her to England, and arriving at his 
shop in Pimlico endows her with the undisputed sovereignty of his second 
floor, at the same time impressing her with the notion that she is then resi- 
dent in Algiers, and that the pipes of the Chelsea Water Works, visible from 
the window, are the minarets of an adiacent mosque. Now, considering that 
when he met the youug lady she had but a short time quitted Crippl^ate, 
the idea even in a farce is absurd in the highest degree ; nevertheless, the 
drollery of Mr. Young as the tobacconist, aided by Mr. Belmore, his servant, 
whom he also disguises a la Turc to assist him in carrying on the deception, 
kept the audience in good humour so long as the princi^ performers were 
on the stage ; but at Uie fall of the eurtain the audience seemed to be slightly 
awake to tne shallowness of the plot and eonstruction, and it would be a gross 
exaggeration to say that the house rane with acclamation. 

Beethoven's Second Mass, performed by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
the 12th April, produced a profound impression on the crowded audience 
that flUed every nook and comer of Exeter Hall. Although the solo parts 
were entrusted to such eminent vocalists as Madame Rudersdorff, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Beeves, and Mr. Thomas, the chief weight of the 
performance falls upon the choristers, who overcame the numerous difficulties 
of this stupendous work in a most praiseworthy manner. The * Kyrie eleison,* 
the grand and majestic 'Credo,* and the soothing and delicately-handled 
' Benedietus ' were listened to with rapt attention, and afforded to musical 
amateurs a treat of the highest order. 

The third Subscription Concert of the Vocal Association was chiefly re- 
markable for the flrst appearance, after many years, of M. Ole Bull, a violinist 
whose extraordinary penormaDce on, and wondrous command over, his instru- 
ment completely took the audience by surprise, and caused his performaoces 
to be redemanded over and over again. Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Lascelles 
produced the favourable impression which invariably accompanies everything 
they undertake ; and the Vocal Association itself sang Bishop's ' Sleep, gentle 
' lady,' in a manner which met with a well-deserved encore. 

The Monday Popular Concerts continue to merit their title, and the public, 
by their numerous attendance, seem fully to appreciate the liberality dis- 
played by the directors in providing music of a superior kind, most ably 
rendered by most efficient artistes ; whilst the moderate price of admission 
places a musical feast within the reach of all. Whilst on the subject of 
music for the million, I may mention a most admirable collection of classical 
and vocal music, published by Messrs. Chappell and Co., of Bond Street, en- 
titled * Chappell's Musical Magazine,' and which, for the small sum of one 
shilling, gives from forty to fifty pages of music in everv variety, including 
the classical productions of Handel and Beethoven, the brilliant pianoforte 
morceaux of Vincent Wallace, Hall6, and Brinley Richards, together with songs 
and ballads by Schubert, Balfe, Verdi, Flotow, and Wallace ; whilst for the 
lover of a lighter style of music are provided the quadrilles, polkas, and 
waltzes of D' Albert and other popular composers of musique de danse, the 
lively or pathetic ballads of the Christy and Buckley Serenaders, and Moore's 
Irish melodies. The printing is clear and legible, and the various volumes 
are of the most convenient and easily portable size. J. V. P. 
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THE EARL OF STRADBROKE. 

Having been charged, and perhaps not unjustly, with having, in 
the selection of our portraits for our ' Gallery of Celebrated Sports- 
men,' displayed too great a partiality for those connected with the 
Turf, we this month, by way of amends to a large section of our 
readers, present them with. the likeness. of a nobleman who for years 
may be said to have been the leader of the coursing fraternity, occu- 
pying the same position among them as his brother, Admiral Rous, 
has so long done in the racing world. 

John Edward Cornwallis Rous, Earl of Stradbroke, Viscount 
Dunwich, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Suffolk, was born on 
the 13th February, 1794, and succeeded his father, the first Earl, 
on the 1 7th of August 1827. The femily of Le Rus, or Rous, is one 
of the most ancient in that part of the country,, having possessed 
property in the parish of Stradbroke as early as at the period of the 
rieptarchy, and Henham Hall, the family seat, was purchased in 
1545 ^f Henry VHL Lord Stradbroke received his education at 
Westminster, and having chosen a military career, did not enter at 
either of the universities, but joined the Coldstream Guards at an 
early age, serving with them from 1810 to 1817, and was present 
with his regiment in all the engagements in Spain and France from 
June, 18 1 2, to the end of the war. In 1827 Lord Dunwich, as he 
had been previously called, succeeded, by the death of his father, to 
the title and estates of the family, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords as Earl of Stradbroke. In that august assembly he was not 
long before he made himself known by the earnestness of his 
opinions, which were Conservative in the highest degree; and, 
spending a great portion of his life in the country in the manage- 
ment of his property, great weight was attached to his views on all 
agricultural questions. Of education he was a very warm sup- 
porter, going further in his ideas of the extent to which the rustic 
population should have the advantage of scholastic teaching than 
might have been supposed, considering the bias of the political party. 
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with whom he has ever been associated. In the promotion of law 
reform his lordship has ever taken an especial interest; and no 
measure of that tendency was ever brought into the Upper House 
which did not receive his most cordial support ; and, in short, he 
must be regarded as one of the most liberal Conservative peers of 
the day. 

But it is more as a Sportsman than a Politician that Lord Strad- 
broke is known to the world ; and therefore, believing the exposition 
of his principles would be caviare to the majority of our readers, we 
prefer placing him before them in that light, although the materials 
at our command are not very extensive. Noted for generations as 
the Rouses had been for their proficiency in woodcraft, none 
exceeded Lord Dunwich ; and for years throughout the extensive 
game-preserving counties of Norfolk and Sunrolk his name was 
regarded as a household world by &wtry species of sportsman. 
Own brother to ' The Admiral,' he was in a measure bound to 
race, and although he was fond of the sport, the greyhound in his 
estimation ranked higher than the thoroughbred \ and while the sailor 
was scoring victories on the Flat at Newmarket, the soldier was 
prouder of his triumphs in the Chippenham field. As a courser for 
very many years he was unsurpassed, his kennel being the strongest 
in England, and his system of training the most perfect that human 
foresight could discover. He was always a great advocate for size, 
on the principle that a good big one will always beat a good little 
one ; and the idea is as applicable to race-horses as to greyhounds ; 
and in general he was fortunate as a breeder. It was, however, 
between 1835 and 1850 that he flourished most; and old coursers even 
now like to dwell upon his Minerva, Magna, Midsummer, Mus- 
quito, Milesman, and Magdalen, all celebrities of their day. Minerva 
and Magdalen were good in all countries, possessing fine speed, and 
could stay any distance. Magna was perhaps the finest bitch he 
ever possessed, but falling a victim to the distemper, her career was 
as brief as it was glorious. Mosquito was a great winner, and 
never ran better than at Ashdown, where it was beautiful to see him 
skimming over the fine turf after hares that no dog could kill, but 
persevering to the last with indomitable courage, aided in no small 
degree by the training of Cooksey, who had the charge of his 
lordship's stud. Miles, Maxse, Mace, and Mealy were by King 
Cole, out of Minerva ; and although his lordship almost swept the 
whole board with that litter at one of the Newmarket Club meet- 
ings, he Bincied the King Cole blood did not support the amount 
of stoutness for which his kennel had been so famous, and he 
changed it. The great secret of Lord Stradbroke's popularity with 
the followers of the leash is his quiet, gentlemanly manner, which is 
utterly free from hauteur. Ever ready to listen to any complaint, 
instead of being fond of giving a hasty decision, and having either to 
recall it or support it by false reasoning, in the language of West- 
minster Hall he always ' took time to consider ;' and, aided by 
abilities of the very highest order, his awards were invariably 
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received with satisfaction, and a weight given to them which pre- 
cluded all further appeal or discussion. Although he liked winning 
as much as other people he was singularly free from that jealousy 
for which coursers, like musicians and gentlemen riders, are so 
famous, and always knew when he was beaten. Of this latter fact 
we recollect a striking instance when riding a course with him some 
years back at Ashdown, in which his Morel was pitted against 
Mr. Bowles's Boscabel. Both did brilliant work: Boscabel, by 
her admirable judgment, uncoupled by anything false or shirking, 
managed by keeping the upper ground to score a balance of points 
in her &vour, and his lordship remarked to us, ' We need not wait 
' for the decision. I am just beaten by the cleverness of Mr. Bowles's 

* bitch.* His battle fields were Amesbury, Ashdown, SwaiFham, 
and Newmarket ; but of late years he has confined himself almost 
solely to the latter place, and, with a greatly diminished kennel, has 
brought out nothing worth speaking of save Merry Maid and 
Mischief, although Midsummer credited him with the Purse at 
Aintree. 

With the Turf, Lord Stradbroke's connection dates back a long 
way ; and as a breeder he may be said to be almost greater than as a 
racer, inasmuch as from the famous Marpessa he bred Jeremy 
Diddler, a very useful horse, Evenus, who won him The Royal 
Hunt Cup at Ascot and no end of races at Newmarket, including 
the Cambridgeshire, when odds were laid on Faugh-a-ballagh. 
From the same mare came Boarding School Miss, who, after 
throwing Typee, Ortioo, Fayaway, Peter Wilkins, and Rosa Bon- 
heur, went into Lord Londesborough's stud. To Marpessa he was 
also indebted for Idas, with whom he won the Two Thousand, and 
who started first fevourite for the Derby in Merry Monarch's year. 
Idas was the pride of Newmarket that spring, and perhaps one of the 
handsomest horses ever stripped ; and as he was led down to start 
with a long rein, and George Edwards in a new blue satin jacket on 
his back, a buzz of admiration broke out at his appearance. 
Although supported by Lord George Bentinck for a large sum, and 
finishing at 3 to i in the market, be proved after all to be only ^ a 

* miler,' but, nevertheless, in that capacity he paid his wav. Of 
late Lord Stradbroke has almost retired from the Turf, akhough 
generally present *on the great days at Newmarket ; and the last 
animal he possessed was Henham Lass, whom he bred, and sold to 
Mr. Beville, who won one of the classes of the Nursery with her 
in the last Houghton Meeting. 

Lord Stradbroke married, in 1857, ^^^ second daughter of Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, Bart., of Eden Hall, Cumberland, bv whom 
he has two daughters, and in the event of the failure of male issue, 
^e Hon. Admiral Rous will succeed to the earldom. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF HAMPTON COURT PADDOCKS. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

We have no intention of writing a racing article. That is a subject 
sufficiently incomprehensible to the ordinary reader, without ren- 
dering it more so by the use of the common vernacular. Upon 
that Shibboleth we shall not intrude : in fact, were we at all capable 
of the practical part of the business, of giving weight to our recom- 
mendations by an examination of pedigrees as far back as the 
Godolphin Arabian, or of performances as incredible as that of 
Eclipse, such a jargon has taken possession of the turf literature 
of the present day as to render the commonest description of the 
Ring and its associations well-nigh incomprehensible. Let us 
reassure our readers that, as this magazine hopes to find its way to 
many a drawing-room table, the subject shall not be wholly of the 
stable, and the language shall be at least intelligible, though dealing 
with racing stock. We know 

' quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeaut humeri.'^ — HoR., Are Poet. 40 1. 

We remember when the good Queen — who, by the way, com- 
pletely cuts out the good Queen Anne of Richard II. — came first to 
the throne, a question was raised as to the propriety of the most 
gracious Victoria becoming a Master of hounds. It is difficult to 
conceive the absurdities into which sanguine but short-sighted 
people will run. So Davis, that pattern horseman of all the world, 
that model servant of a royal line, was to be cashiered ; there was 
to be no more stag-hunting over Windsor Forest, the bogs of Bag- 
shot Heath, or the enclosures of Winkficld ; no more red-coated 
retainers, nor that right jovial privy councillor the Master of the 
Buckhounds for the time being, because the late Duchess of Kent 
was fortunate enough not to have a little boy. Could anything be more 
ridiculous ? However, the country looked upon the anair in a totally 
different light. It saw that her Majesty had two sides to her character; 
and that, although she was ^ the first lady in the land,' she was no 
less ' the greatest monarch in the world.* And what is majesty 
without its externals ? Why should everything that tends to uphold 
the peculiar character of Englishmen, of Queen Victoria's subjects, 
that is, be stript from the public position of the court, only because 
it happens to be a little more boisterous, a little more manly, than 
•fiddling and dancing ? We like fiddling and dancing in their place ; 
;md the best of fiddling and dancing ought to be had in Buckingham 
Palace and St. James's : but fiddling and dancing never made 
Englishmen what they are at home and abroad j and we think that 
hunting and racing have. 

We have no desire that her Majesty should ride a match on 
Newmarket Heath, like the famous Mrs. Thornton against Mr. 
Flint, just to give a tone to the thing ; nor do we think it at all 
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needful that court etiquette should insist upon the ladies of the 
court accompanying Davis to Maidenhead Thicket (we could well 
dispense with the company of Diana herself beyond the first white 
gate from the cover side) : but we are of opinion that the Queen or 
her royal consort should be the prime promoter of all that is good or 
great in sport, as well as in everything else j and it is on this account 
that we are glad to see a * Master of the Buckhounds * as the repre* 
sentative of a royal mistress, and a stud farm at Hampton Court for 
the production of the best racing stock, and the promotion of a vast 
national institution, under the immediate patronage, and in the very 
hands of royalty itself. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the island we are compelled 
to acknowledge the power which the race-horse and his concomi- 
taiits exercise over us j and although of late years the great meetings 
have become so monstrous as to exclude much notice of the smaller 
places of public resort, still there is scarcely a town in England 
which is unaffected by the interest taken in the improvement of the 
thoroughbred horse. We are not now speaking directly of racing* 
as a mere matter of transfer of so much coin of the realm from one 
breeches-pocket to another ; indeed, we have already stated that the 
smaller ^meetings have in several cases fallen to the ground ; but we 
allude to the very salutary effect that these grand establishments 
have had upon the breed of horses, and upon the circulation of 
money through the country, and to the fact that it promotes a 
peculiar knowledge of animal nature in its highest form, and an 
appreciation of all connected with the horse and his uses, most 
desirable amongst our youth training for active professions, whether 
here or in the colonies. 

In our advocacy of all things connected with the improvement 
of racing stock, or, rather, of the thoroughbred horse, and more 
particularly with Hampton Court, we do not shut our eyes to the weak 
points of the racing system. But this will not vitiate our argument 
£3r the patronage of a most generous and beautiful pursuit in the 
highest places. We think the misfortunes of the race-horse alone 
connected with the Turf, and all his excellences with the system of 
stock. It is true it is impossible to separate the two. There are 
very valuable agents to this business, without whom it cannot 
prosper ; and they will not be satisfied without those excitements 
which are, at the present moment, answerable for much social 
mischief. But the breeding of horses has nothing in common with 
this, necessarily, though circumstantially inseparable from it. This 
is, however, no place for a dissertation on the vices of the Turf, or 
the miseries of its victims. We only advocate the necessity of sup- 
porting in every way its honesty and integrity j and we may as well 
tell the noblemen and gentlemen of this country, that if they wish to 
•see their inferiors touting, and swindling, and pulling horses, and 
guilty of half a dozen dirty tricks to win money, they have nothing 
to do but to set them the example (which we regret to see some 
of diem fiilly capable of doing) j or, if they expect them to b& 
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scrupulous and honest, and the Turf not to be a byeword amongst 
honourable men, they ought themselves to be the first to show the 
way« Example is much better than precept — a charming proverb, 
which seems to stick nowhere but in our copy-books at school : 
musty it has grown indeed by this time : it seldom has an airing. 
Bring it out, gentlemen, bring it out ; parade it ; keep not, like the 
ancient Pistol, * a killing tongue and a quiet sword j* but once 
establish honesty as the only policy amongst yourselves, and you will 
never want followers of the self-same mettle. 

There are a thousand and one considerations connected with 
Hampton Court and such establishments, on which we do not now 
touch (as being irrelevant to the present part of the subject), which 
render it of the highest consequence that they should be in good 
hands. It is, therefore, a consideration of much importance that %he 
public should know that they are indebted to the Prince Consort, or 
his advisers, for one of the most admirable stud forms for thoroughbred 
stock that can well be conceived. We should not be misunderstood. 
There is nothing of the splendid or extravagant about the Hampton 
Court paddocks; nothing at all foreign, nothing flashy; nothing 
remarkable to catch the eye, unless it be the paddocks themselves, 
until you come to see and to handle the stock. It is thoroughly 
English, thoroughly homely, thoroughly practical in all its details. 
We should much like to send every foreigner capable of appreciating 
it (and there are plenty now that are so) on a visit to Mr. Ransome 
and his yearlings. We feel satisfied that their judgment would point 
out to them that wonderful tiles, hot and cold water pipes, gilded 
roo6, and arabesque fountains, well as they look, would all give way 
before the practical value of such a stud as that at Hampton Court ; 
and that Chantilly and Viroflay, when its results have to be taken 
into account, are some distance behind it. Our big brother Jonathan 
is no fool : he begins to know, amongst oth^r articles of commerce, 
an English race-horse ; and we would almost accept of his estimate 
of the paddocks and their stock, if unbiassed by his admiration of a 
trotter from old Kentucky. 

Having accidentally come across America and France, it may not 
be out of order to make a remark on them in connection witn our 
racing establishments. Forty, thirty, twenty years ago they knew 
nothing whatever of these things as a science. They had a few 
horses, generally cocktails, and when thoroughbred, of a very inferior 
sort — the refuse of our most moderate stables. There was but one 
man in Paris that had any real knowledge of or taste for oiir island 
amusements, and that Was Lord Henry Seymour, an Englishman. 
He and a few personal friends, with Mr. Thorn the American 
Minister, had some good horses, but as to racing, or racing stock, 
the thing was never dreamt of. Messrs. Achille Fould and Lupin 
had half a dozen race-horses, which they most kindly showed us at 
St. Germains twenty years ago, adding a very excellent dejeuner and 
much hospitality to the exhibition. The few they had were Ei^Iish- 
bred and English-trained horses > but they would as soon have 
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thought of challenging the Prince Consort as for the Whip, or the 
Goodwood Cup. Now things are altered. By conquering we have 
taught them our tactics. By care and time and money they are 
following in our footsteps. They press close upon us, and once or 
twice have beaten us. We are still better than they 5 and they 
send their English-bred horses to be trained by English men, fed 
upon English system, and ridden by an English jockey, that they 
may go back to Paris with a hat full of English money. This is an 
admission of our superiority in these respects. But it is a mighty 
move for a Frenchman, or an American ; and if it serve to stave on 
war and cultivate peace we shall not object : but we do object to 
the very liberal encouragement given them in an allowance $ and the 
time is come when they ought to forego it. Liberality is a fine 
thing : so is vanity. John Bull is both liberal and vain ; and, where 
horses are concerned, a madman of prejudice into the bargain : so 
that foreigners will keep their allowance. In racing we go for the 
pot. 

But this is not a racing article, so that we come to an end of 
that business, and would prefer to recommend a visit to the royal 
paddocks, as one of the most charming of exhibitions to the sports* 
man or gentleman. A thorough-paced racing man cares probably 
nothing at all for beauty ; for shape and make, unconnected with 
pace ; for well-dotted paddocks and healthy air. In fact, he cares 
very little to see the animal, >so long as he knows he is alive and fit, 
on which he has a venture ; neither is it impossible that it might 
suit his book better for the little beauty to be found dead in his box. 
But there are hundreds of men who love a horse for himself, and 
a thorough-bred horse above all other horses. Whatever it is, 
whether it be a man or a pig, let it be as well-bred as possible. To 
these men the paddocks present a field of the liveliest gratification ; 
and there is scarcely anything in the world, of that sort, so capable 
of repaying the trouble of the journey. 

Witnin about thirty-five or forty minutes of Waterloo Bridge are, 
at the present time of writing, six-and-twenty beautiful paddocks of 
some two, three, or four acres, occupied by the very best blood in the 
world : the boxes at the end of each paddock are admirably adapted 
for health, giving room, and light, and air, with a comfortable walled 
straw-yard attached to each box. It is quite clear to the most 
cursory inspection that nothing is omitted which can forward the 
object in view : the bringing out yearling colts and fiUies for sale, 
annually, whose blood and appearance shall do credit to the manage- 
ment, and shall command as high a price as the market ever affords. 
The paddocks are evidently very well done — well rolled, cleaned, 
and afford plenty of room for the young ones to exercise themselves 
as much as need be. No animal ever shows to such advantage as 
when, unfettered by bit or bridle, he is allowed to take his pastime 
in his own way. If we had a brute covered with faults, we would 
cover him with leather, and curb him up tight, in the hope of a 
customer : but wheft we have a horse, we love to look at him, and not 
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at a saddler's shop ; and we should like other people to see him with 
our eyes. Another thing which strikes the most casual observer is 
the excessive gentleness and docility of every animal in the place ; and 
they have not been Rareyfied. We saw not one out of, we believe, 
four-and^forty animals of one kind or another, that was not as quiet 
and as handy as a lap-dog. And here we must not be mistaken. 
We do not mean playful^ but docile. A playful colt is often a very 
troublesome and dangerous animal, and has usually become so by 
injudicious • petting, and capricious rather than kind treatment. 
Tricks are not kindness ; and a man should be as particular over 
the temper of blood stock as over their condition : in fact, a great 
deal more so, inasmuch as want of muscle, or rather muscular 
development, can be corrected, but a capricious temper seldom. 
' The race is not always to the swift ;' for it sometimes happens 
that a good start has to be effected, and the quiet and steady colt has 
a great pulL In this respect the management of the royal stud is 
first-rate, and the colts will be brought to the hammer in such form 
and condition as to satisfy the most fastidious judge on these points. 
As regards the stock itself, we think we hardly ever saw so good a 
lot. There is a certain unevenness in the colts in point of size, 
owing to the comparative smallness of the colts by The Cure ; but 
there is no other noticeable irregularity in her Majesty's lot, and none 
whatever in Mr. Greville's. We are unprepared with racing sta- 
tistics, and we are inclined to think them intolerably uninteresting ; 
so that we cannot tell our readers the prices made by the previous 
sales. We have no doubt * Bell's Life ' or ' The Field ' will oblige 
you. But we have been pietty constant in our attendance of late 
years, and we expect to find the sale on the 8th of June quite up to 
the average. It is certainly a very singular piece of good fortune 
(and, as Mr. Ransome himself says, good luck means care) that 
from such a number there should be not more than one backward 
or delicate foal, and that until Thursday the 2nd of May everything 
had prospered; not one contretemps had taken from the prestige 
which the royal paddocks have so long enjoyed. That misfortune 
we shall give in few words, and beg at the same time to offer our 
sincere sympathy with a gentleman who deserves so well, but has 
lately suffered so severely at the hands of the blind goddess. On 
our arrival we found poor Ransome in a sad state of mind ; and not 
having been very well for some hours previously, it took the kind-* 
hearted old gentleman some time to get over it : though he certainly 
had as little to do with it as the man in the moon. Mr. Blenkiron's 
mare Ellerdale had dropped down dead in her box that morning, without 
sign or warning, and without the slightest apparent cause of illness. 
She had at her foot a magnificent colt foal, which is alive and well \ 
and as he eats freely of mashed oats and milk, we hope he will thrive 
without his dam. As Mr. Blenkiron gave upwards of 1,100 guineas 
for the mare, it will take a few good foals to replace her. We have 
seen other horses dead and dying — we regret to say some of our 
own — but. the pight which presented itself to us when vf^ opened 
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the door would have made one of the most touching!/ beautiful 
horse pictures possible. The mare had not been moved ; she was 
lying exactly as she had fallen. There was not an appearance of a 
struggle ; her head was bent in, as in the attitude of a horse about 
to rise ; the one fore leg was stretched out, the other bent under the 
mare. Nothing indicated death but her eye and her swollen car* 
case. The foal was standing by, licking her forehead, and evidently 
wondering that his kind nurse refused to rise to his endearments^ 
It set us thinking, as I dare say it did poor Mr. Bienkiron, whose 
son was in the box. What makes us doubly regret so valuable a 
loss is the fact that within four or five months the same breeder has 
lost Kingston, Omoo, Palmyra, and something else : a loss which 
some eight or ten thousand pounds in hard cash would not replace. 
But when we think of his disappointment, and the loss that so 
valuable an animal entails upon the racing world, as well as her 
owner, our readers will pardon us, and perhaps join us in some 
degree of sympathy for the sufferer. For Kingston Mr. Blenkiron 
might have had at divers times certainly 4,000/., had he been dis^ 
posed to sell him ; and there can be little doubt that the mare, with 
such a cross as Orlando, would have thrown something to make up 
for the.previous losses. However, there is an end of all hopes, and 
we will turn to a more cheerful theme — the living. 

Our first visit was to Copenhagen. Not (as poor Hood said of 
the Swiss glacier and the man with the piece of putty and the pane 
of glass) that it was at all like the Danish settlement of that name« 
Copenhagen is an pntire Arab of the very highest blood, and late 
the property of the Rajah of Mysore, if he does not belong to him 
now. He arrived in this country about three weeks ago, with a 
highly creditable character as a race-horse. We are given to under- 
'stand that his success in his native country has been beyond aU 
precedent, and that, if time has been rightly calculated for distance, 
he will be a bad one to beat. However, that remains to be proved. 
There are other circumstances connected with racing be^des time 
and distance ; and we shall be glad to see the best Arab in the world 
alongside of an English race-horse, premiere qualiti^ for a couple 
of miles. He is a dark bay, with black legs, and the first impression 
he made upon us was one oi endurance: that seemed to be his strong 
point — his characteristic. He has moderate shoulders, somewhat 
loaded at the point, leAgth in the right place, especially in his 
quarters, a good head and neck, and the best limbs almost that we 
ever. saw. He is long and low, standing, we should think, under 
J 5 hands. Weight, up to a certain point, would be no particular object 
to him. How long it may take to prepare him, after such a voyage, 
for a really good thing, we cannot undertake to say : perhaps all this 
summer, and the best part of the autumn. We doubt his seeing 
the Goodwood Cup in anything like his true form. It must be 
premised that we saw him under great disadvantages — stiff, sore, and 
low in flesh, so that our remarks must go for just what they are 
worthy a«d no more. We believe the improvement, since his 
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arrival, to be very great 5 but as he leaves next week for his per- 
manent home with a son-in-law of Ransome, with whom he travelled 
from India, we will dismiss him till some future opportunity. His 
performance will be certainly an interesting speculation : for we can- 
not forget that — ^notwithstanding the introduction of the Helmsley 
Turk by the Duke of Buckingham in James I.'s reign ; the Morocco 
Barb by Fairfax; Charles I. and Newmarket; Cromwell and his 
own stud of race-horses ; Charles II. and his purchases from the 
Levant ; and the system of improvement so zealously pursued from 
the middle of the last century — it is to the Darley Arabian that we 
owe the speed, beauty, and stoutness of our present breed of race- 
horses. And this is not only true of turf horses and thorough-bred 
ones, but it is, by a due admixture and proper proportion of Arabian 
blood with our own, that our hunters, hacks, and even cart-horses 
have become the boast of the country and the envy of all the world. 

We had an excellent opportunity in the next box of seeing the 
incredible degree of perfection to which the English horse of the 
same calibre can be brought. In Orlando we saw the highest 
excellence in every point. A first-class race-horse of the most 
perfect symmetry ; of a beauty quite unsurpassable in animal life, 
excepting by the best specimens of our own species. The eye 
wanders over every part of him, and seeking faults in detail, finds 
none, and then rests in contemplation of as fine a tout ensemble as 
can well be conceived. The visit to that one box alone is worth 
a journey of many miles. We have been inclined to look upon 
poor Kingston as the handsomest horse we bad ever seen, but our 
last visit to Orlando has put us out of conceit with any precon- 
ceived notions on the subject. And we shall astonish our readers 
when we assure them that at twenty years of age the old horse 
shows all the energy and roundness of the prime of his days. He 
is a grand sight; and his magnificent condition, his shining coat, 
his eye of fire and beautifully-turned head, his short and well-pro- 
portioned limbs, significant of speed and strength, make him equally 
a subject for the poet's pen as for the painter's brush. But halt la ! 
we shall be turning poet ourselves, unless we come down from our 
high horse to more mundane matter. 

Now we are not about to copy Tattersall*s catalogue of the royal 
yearlings to be sold at the Hampton Court Paddocks on the 8th of 
J une, nor are we about to weaiy the non-professional reader by a 
string of bav, brown, chestnut colts or fillies, with their pedigrees 
and properties, as set down with an accuracy and completeness 
worthy of that indisputable authority ; but we think it will be but 
right to reward the virtue which has accompanied us thus far on our 
journey with some sort of insight into the merits of a few of those 
animals which are to be submitted to competition. Of the royal 
stud there are no less than twenty-five lots, every one of which will 
bear inspection. Of the thirteen colts, one by The Fallow Buck, 
out of Amazon, struck us as looking all over like a race-horse. 
We may be wrong : for there is nothing in the world so deceptive 
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as a thorough-bred yearling; nothing so calculated to tame one's 
vanity, and lower one's estimation of one's own judgment : but 
there are certain points which must be indications of excellence, and 
these we fancy we saw in the Amazon colt by The Fallow Buck* 
We before mentioned the beauty, though smallness, of The Cure's* 
However, the colt out of Equation has no particular deficiency in 
that respect, and is a perfect picture in point of form. This colt is, 
indeed, the handsomest of the lot, including Mr. Greville's. Again 
we cannot say that it will race. We had neither General Peel, 
Admiral Rous, or Lord Chesterfield at our elbow ; but we feel con* 
vinced none of those gentlemen, nor a thousand others, will differ 
with us as to the matter of shape. There is another by the same 
horse, out of Jamaica, perfectly charming to look at : it is under- 
sized ; but we have heard of Little Lady and her performances, 
living even in the backwoods of the racing world as we do ; and 
we should be very sorry to say that such symmetry, such shoulders, 
and such limbs, were only intended for a hack. That we should 
like to ride it we candidly admit : four years hence we could gladly 
see our lady-love, if we have one, cantering down Rotten Row on 
such a piece of perfection ; but if it is found worthy of Newmarket 
Heath, or the sunny glades of Goodwood ; if it is capable of the 
higher calling of filling some adventurous pocket at the expense 
of the British public, all we can say is, that we are content, and we 
will seek Joe Anderson's for a ready-made one. There is a bay 
colt, too (brother to FitzRoland), by Orlando, out of Stamp, and a 
Gemma di Vergy, out of Peri, with a back like a garden-roller in 
strength. 

The fillies, taken altogether, are the finest we have ever seen. 
Were we compelled to make a selection, we should go no fijrther 
than the bay filly by Orlando, out of Himalajra ; we thought her 
admirable in every respect : or to the chestnut by Fallow Buck, out 
of Flight, an excellent goer, and with enormous power. There is a 
small brown filly by The Cure, out of Lady Gough, which will 
catch many an eye, a model of beauty from head to foot. And we 
should add here that they are none of them deficient in power. In 
fact, they look to us as if they had strength enough to hunt ^ and we 
can scarcely conceive a better cross than a slashing hunting mare 
'with The Cure. They seem all to have good legs and feet ; they 
are of good colour, brown or bay -, and that man must be very fas- 
tidious indeed who would look ^ a gift horse in the mouth ;' but the 
best of them all, to our eye, is the colt by The Cure, out of Equa- 
tion, who will be none the worse for the victory of his half-brother 
Diophantus. 

Having introduced the British public within the frowning walls * 
which skirt the road between Kingston Bridge and Hampton Court, 
we will not quit this subject without a word on Mr. Greville's 
yearlings. The same care, the same attention, is accorded to these 
which falls to the lot of the royal stock ; and they are well worthy 
of it, and respond to it kindly by their value. The first of them, a 
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brown colt by Newminster, out of Vivandiere, is a quick, clever 
looking animal, with a beautiful head and neck and good quarters; 
His neighbour, a colt by Voltigeur, out of Iris, is a race-horse all 
over, and quite the gentleman, though with less power than some 
of the others. But the gem of the whole lot, and better, indeed, 
than anything in either stable, is a chestnut colt by Windhound, out 
of Durindana, by Orlando. He has great size, fine shoulders, large, 
good limbs, and looks like staying as well as speed. He was not 
bred in the paddocks, but was purchased and sent here, where, we 
understand from those who saw him earlier, he has immensely 
improved. Altogether he has every prospect of growing into a 
magnificent horse, and there is a * cut-and-come-again ' look about 
him which is a very desirable quality in rape-horses as well as 
hunters. If they were kept to look at, we might prefer something 
else, but if they are going into work we saw nothing better than he. 
We shall complete this hurried sketch of the business part of the 
article by a mention of the filly by Alarm, out of Elspeth (by Irish 
Birdcatcher), who is wonderfully good in almost every respect, and 
of one by Orlando, out of Torment, than which it would be difficult 
to find a neater. As regards mere substance, comparatively, this year 
the fillies have rather the pull j it would be a hard matter to see so 
n^any equally well grown, and at first we were inclined to give them 
the pas : but we think, upon a revision, that the quality lies with 
the colts, and for beauty and quickness we have seen nothing so good 
as those by The Cure. We have heard his stock spoken of as 
deficient in power : for our part we never saw so mucli strength and 
quality put into so small a compass ; and should they grow into race-4< 
horses, they must take some beating. The largest foal we ever 
saw, and the fullest muscular development at three months old, 
excepting young Hercules strangling the. serpents, and in which we 
do not believe, is a colt by Newminster, out of The Arrow, and 
who trots about at his mother's foot, the admiration of all beholders. 
Stamp has thrown an exceedingly good one to the same horse, but 
not quite up to the former. They and the brood mares, amongst 
which were Vesuvienne (Crater's dam). Bouquet, by Bay Middleton 
— a real race-horse in his day — and Volley, the dam of Little Lady, 
add greatly to the interest of this most cheerful and gratifying visit j 
and the kindness and urbanity of the chiefs, and the civility and 
anxiety to please of all connected with this establishment, make it 
the most desirable, the plcasantest morning's occupation that can 
well be conceived. 

We have misled our reader if we have left upon his mind any 
idea of greatness, or grandeur, as attached to the royal stud at 
• Hampton. Nothing could be further from the reality : the whole is 
quiet, unostentatious, but eminently practical. There is an utter 
absence of gingerbread from Ransome himself down to the smallest 
helper, or the last-dropped foal : all is business. As such it is 
worth a visit from the most critical of our Gallic or German neigh- 
bours. . They ought carry back with them a wrinkle or two. Or 
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if they wete to ask our sentiments on the subject, we should have 
very little difficulty in showing them that it is because Englishmen 
are sportsmen at heart, and lovers of the true beauties of the horse, 
that in the highest places the utile takes precedence of the dulce^ 
If they want to know further how we attain this practical excel- 
lence without orange-peel and tinsel, and the devices and decorations 
which more frequently cover faults than expose virtues, we should 
tell them, by care and attention, knowledge and forethought, on the 
part of the executive. It is but a deserved tribute of praise to say 
this of Ransome ; to omit it here would be affectation, as the thing 
speaks for itself. There is scarcely any position so responsible as 
the one he fills, and worthily he executes its duties. In the hands 
of the chief of an establishment such as this you place a power to 
<io mischief almost boundless. One day's carelessness, one night's 
negligence, the most ordinary act of intemperance, might cause 
irreparable loss. To talk of active vices, as cruelty or ill-temper j 
of ignorance of or indifference to his calling ; of dishonesty, or even 
the suspicion of cross-dealing in such affairs, would be an absurdity, 
and would jeopardize property incalculable in itself and its effects. 
You may have a drunken butler, or a lazy valet ; as long as the 
former has a clean neckcloth, is sober at dinner-time, keeps the 
cellaret well supplied, and his subordinates in order ; and so long as 
the latter is up in time to dress you, is perfectly clean in his person, 
and discreet in his conversation below stairs, what do you care? 
They can but set the house on fire, and that is most probably 
Jieavily insured. But when you come to the superintendence of 
about forty animals, upon the health and safety of which depend 
not only their marketable value, but contingencies such as few 
people dream of, you want a combination of qualities not so 
common among the sons of Adam. Honesty, temper, knowledge, 
-diligence, sobriety, firmness, and devotion to your business, are 
some of the qualifications for such a charge : and appearances lead 
us to believe that they are to be found in the Royal Paddocks. 



OUR FISHERIES, AND THEIR PRESERVATION. 

There is no subject which has occupied a large share of public 
attention, that is of more real Interest to us as a nation, than the 
development of our fisheries and the increase in our fish supply. 

Food is the first requisite of man. It is needless to say we cannot 
-do without it. Without it we can neither conduct foreign affairs, 
nor home affairs, nor matters of trade, nor wars, nor any of the 
thousand and one things which human nature occupies itself with, 
and which it could — having food — individually dispense with and live. 
Situated as we are at present, there is perhaps no part of our food 
products the careful consideration of which is of more importance to 
us than that of fish. 

We have tried our hardest, we have ransacked science, experience, 
^nd inventioia to obtain from the land we jcultivate the greatest 
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possible supply- of food at the smallest reasonable cost ; and con- 
trasting the high state of our agricultural science with that of other 
lands, we may fairly consider that we have in this respect distanced 
every other country. We have agricultural sliows to which thousands 
come yearly. We know all about turnips and mangold, kohl rabi and 
rye grass. We are thoroughly imbued with the merits of cake and 
carrots, and we ^ nose ' the beauties of guano and superphosphate 
(excuse the vileness of the pun). Learned are we in stots and short- 
horns. In Suffolk punches, in Norfolk steers, and in Berkshire 
hogs, we are aware of our superiority ; while nothing can surpass 
our keenness in Southdowns and Cheviots, et hoc genus omne>. 
But having done so much for the land, what have we done for the 
water ? Why, acting inversely and most perversely, we may really 
be said to have destroyed its productiveness in the same ratio as we 
have raised that of the land. And yet water, properly manned, is 
no less productive than land ; and we venture to assert that an acre 
of water will produce to the full as much wholesome food as an acre 
of land will, and in some cases a great deal more. Water is self- 
producing ; creation goes on incessantly, and needs neither watching 
nor superintendence, nor aid of any kind from man ; asking only 
that forbearance which a knowledge of the bare requirements of 
nature for her reproduction, and the commonest sense of vulgar 
commercial self-interest forcibly dictates. We have very many 
thousands of acres of water in this country, and very many thousands 
of miles of rivers, which are literally almost unproductive, through 
ignorance of their value on the part of a large portion of the com- 
munity, and a suicidal and shortsighted greed on the part of a very 
small and insignificant portion of it. 

The subject of our fisheries in general would occupy too large a 
space to treat it fully here, and therefore we shall only touch briefly 
upon the state of our salmon fisheries. Years ago, when the grown- 
up men of the present race were very little boys, salmon abounded 
in most of our rivers both in England and Scotland. It does not do 
so now ; and were it not for the large ^supply of Dutch salmon 
which we get, salmon which we often remember to have seen 
bought at sixpence and eightpence a pound (notwithstanding that it 
had to travel by coach or by vessel), would, we are credibly informed, 
be not less than five shillings a pound ! And yet salmon is not like 
beef. It costs nothing to feed or to produce. With all our hun- 
dreds of miles of salmon rivers, then, whence this high price of 
salmon ? There is no disguising the fact that salmon is getting 
scarcer and scarcer every year, and that so rapidly too, that, unless 
some great change is worked, a few years may see it as scarce as 
kangaroos now are in Australia. It has long been a matter of study 
with many people to discover the cause of this, and they find that it 
proceeds from some three or four causes combined. 

Salmon began to get scarce about a quarter of a century ago, and 
it has been gradually diminishing ever since. Before that time, as we 
have said, our rivers abounded with it. About that time certain 
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fixed nets came to be used extensively upon our coasts (they had 
existed before, but not to such an extent as to be very seriously 
injurious) — but when they increased, as they have increased since 
then, it became a serious matter. It has been found by experience 
that wherever these nets have been introduced the salmon have 
immediately begun to decrease. Small rivers they have in very 
many instances utterly ruined, so much so, that rivers which before 
their use, would perhaps be, comparatively speaking, swarming with 
fish, at last were so destitute, that the produce of the nets 
would not pay the wear and tear of their fishing. Larger rivers, 
however, from their greater capacity and volume of water, have 
made a longer fight of it, and, although severely damaged, they 
are not yet quite ruined. These nets act by taking a very undue 
amount of nsh, and driving away from the rivers' mouths out 
again to sea, the fish which are entering them; where they are kept, 
a prey to seals, grampuses, and other predaceous animals, or per- 
haps driven away from the coast altogether, when, but for these 
nets, they would be safe in some river. Their plan of operation 
is as follows : — ^They are fixed to upright stakes, and run out into 
the sea, or at the mouths of estuaries, sometimes for above three 
quarters of a mile, and they stop and catch or drive away every* 
thing that comes along the coast within that scope. Besides such 
nets we have weirs and many other devices set up across our rivers, 
so that any salmon attempting to run up the river to deposit the 
spawn which is to continue its species, is caught in the attempt. 
There were formerly regulations for the management of these weirs 
which prevented their beine nearly so destructive as they now are ; 
but they have been gradually set aside, and are now in disuse. A 
multitude of other murderous devices, which the ingenuity of man 
has been racked to invent, have been applied to the destruction of 
the fish and the ruin of the rivers, and fishing has of late years been 
a kind of salmon scramble on a large scale. 

Another fertile cause of destruction is the turning of the poisonous 
refuse of all sorts of manufactories, mines, and works into rivers, 
whereby both parent fish and brood are poisoned, and utterly exter- 
minated. One more cause, perhaps as deadly as any, we will 
mention, and that is the reckless killing of the fish during the period 
when they are heavy with spawn, or are actually engaged in 
depositing their ova in the spawning beds. 

If any one of our readers has ever sailed up the Sol^ay Firth, 
for example, and noticed the hundreds of obstructions set up to stop 
and catch the salmon, he would cease to' wonder at its scarcity, and 
his wonder, on the other hand, would be that any are left. 

Now to prevent this terrible and senseless mischief, bills iiave 
been brought into Parliament, or have been sought to be brought 
in, from time to time, but such has been the strength and deter- 
mination of the combined interests, vested — Heaven knows how — in 
all the above instruments, means, and measures of destruction, that 
their owners have been enabled either to cast out or ward off all 
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attempts to interfere with their mischievous and usurped preroga- 
tives. These attempts hitherto have not been made by any party 
strong enough to carry such a bill as is necessary to confine the 
machinations of the destroyers within due and proper bounds, in 
order that the nation at large may once more enjoy that which is 
now the high*priced luxury of the few, viz. a fair and reasonable 
supply of salmon. There is no other reason, save the obstructions 
of these few gentlemen who bar the way, why we should not have 
salmon at bd. or id. a pound instead of from 2J. 6d. to 31. bd. And 
it may fairly be asked what right they have, or any one has, thus 
to enhance the price of, and to destroy the nation's food ? The 
net-holders are literally protectionists of a system of trade for which 
the people at large are hampered and taxed to a very heavy tune -, 
and our food resources are destroyed that a small number of persons 
may — curious anomaly — not profit by it, but may be permitted in due 
course eventually to destroy the trade and the salmon also. If these 
persons have not the sense to see that the nation cannot permit a great 
natural source of food to be cut ofF in this way, it is high time that the 
legislature, acting at the cry of the country at large, forced them to 
see it. This is a matter which concerns the common profit of the 
realm and every inhabitant in it. Our food consists of vegetables, 
animals, and fish ; and if our fish produce were, as it ought to be, 
quadrupled, in a very short time it could not &il to affect the 
present high prices of the other two great branches of food, and a 
very infinitesimal difference in this respect will easily make some- 
thing like a double income tax difference to people of small means 
and large families. Upon these grounds it is a fair subject for 
speedy and sweeping legislation, and several bills have been pre- 
pared in Parliament for the purpose of effecting the above purpose. 
Now bills of this nature have usually been left to private enterprise ; 
but private enterprise has only as yet succeeded in destroying the 
salmon. The Grovernment now steps forward, and promises to 
render it plentiful again, by bringing in two bills, one for England and 
one for Scotland. But here, we understand, the old combination of 
proprietors comes forward again, and threatens to stop the way once 
more, and to render all these efforts to better things useless. 

But there is, even if these bills should succeed, which is doubtful, 
a great deal to be done before our fisheries can even be regenerated, 
to say nothing of their being carried to a pitch of abundance they 
never yet enjoyed, by the aid of science. 

Hitherto, as we have said, parliamentary proceedings of this kind 
have been brought forward and urged by a few disunited sufferers, 
whose actual properties have been destroyed by the measures and 
instruments we have briefly spoken of; and it is necessary for the 
fiiU success of any bill upon this point that a formidable national 
party be formed in both Houses of Parliament which will take 
upon itself the organizing of such a force and power as will be 
enabled to break down all opposition, and to carry through Parlia** 
ment such remediable acts of legislation as will in time once more 
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give us that which the country at large desires, viz., a plentiful 
supply of fish. 

. Under the impression that there is a strong necessity for such an 
organization, certain gentlemen, who have long been engaged in 
calling the attention of the public to the above state of things, deter- 
mined that they would no longer delay in attempting to form an- associa- 
tion for this purpose, and but a few weeks since these gentlemen called 
a meeting at the Thatched House Tavern to discuss the formation of 
an association for the preservation of our fisheries. A large number 
of noblemen. Members of Parliament, and gentlemen interested in the 
question attended this meeting, and it was unanimously decided that 
such an association should be formed at once. Several other meetings 
followed, at which the formation and action of the association were 
determined on. The press gave to the founders of the association 
every support by making their views and intentions public, and the 
result is that ' The Association for the Preservation of the Fisheries 
' of Great Britain and Ireland ' is at length an accomplished fact. 
Lord Saltoun, who has been most active in forwarding the good 
work, has accepted the office of President. The Council consists 
of Sir J. Hawley, Bart. ; Sir Charles Taylor, Bart. ; W. J. Garnet, 
Esq., M.P. ; M. T. Smith, Esq., M.P. j The Hon. Major Keane, 
Royal Engineers j F. T. Buckland, Esq., 2nd Life-Guards ; John 
Crockford, Esq., of ' The Field ;' Colonel Whyte, Sligo ; Hegford 
Burr, Esq., Carlton Clubj Arthur Smith, Esq.; P. Hood, Esq.; 
Francis Francis, Esq. ; and Edward Chitty, Esq. ; Mr- Francis 
having accepted the post of Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Hood that of 
Treasurer, Sir Samuel Scott and Co., Cavendish Square, being the 
bankers. A considerable sum of money has been subscribed, and a 
large number of noblemen and Members of Parliament have already 
enrolled themselves in the ranks of the new-born association. The 
o£ices at 14 Regent Street are central and conveniently situated. 
The association is even now actively employed in its vocation, and 
ere long we may hope to see the solid fruits of its labours. We 
cannot but think that it is a step in the right direction, and we 
therefore wish it every success. 
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No. 4. 

With the first-born streak of dawn I awoke. A fall of chill dew 
had drenched out, for the moment, all the romance of forest life ; 
the fire had burnt itself out, and the sleepy mutterings of birds were 
significant of disturbed slumber and the dawning influence of reviving 
life. Wilson still slept ; his firm arm gripped his rifle, even in 
repose, and his unconsumed pipe lay at his side, as it had fallen 
from his nerveless lip. I left him to his rest, collected fresh wood, 
made up the fire, procured water from the stream, and made out a 
bushman's breakfest as I best could. We had soon finished our 
scanty meal, but determined to feast it at dinner-hour, to which end 
VOL. III. — NO. 16. G 
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we separated, appointing a trysting-place at the foot of a very 
remarkable tree growing on a hill some distance oiF, which stood 
forth as a landmark visible for miles round. Under that ' green- 
* wood tree * it was agreed that he who arrived first should make a 
fire. I should have preferred hunting in couples, I confess ; but I 
yielded the point, and turned alone into the trackless forest abounding 
with game. I travelled on through the underwood, my horse's 
footfall alone disturbing the silence, as he crumpled the crisp leaves 
under his feet. At last I sat down at the foot of a tree to listen, 
for the dead silence of the forest became overpowering, nor have I 
ever since had the same feeling of utter wild solitude ; but I soon 
shook it off, and pursued my desultory way, determined not to return 
ertipty-handed. 

Day came at last in its full glory ; the sun burst clear and bright 
through the trees ; glittering drops hung pendant from the sprays ; 
the leaves gleamed in the sunshine ; and the earth yielded her incense 
in homage to the god of day. That insect fisherman, the spider, bad 
spread his nets fi-om the trees; the giddy flies were abroad; the 
workman bee was at labour ; and the debauched and bloated mus- 
quitoes that had been up all night, having quenched their thirst, had 
retired, wearied at length with their own songs. 

I rambled on for hours, but met with no adventure until late in 
the day, when I discovered a still smouldering fire, which I knew 
had been an Indian camp, by the remains of burnt acorns they had 
feasted on, remnants of arrow feathers, and chippings of flints for the 
arrow-heads, lying scattered about. Here I rested a while, and 
tried to make out the geography of the country as I turned towards 
our place of meeting. On my way there, when I had covered about 
half the distance, I came by chance upon a herd of deer feeding in an 
open glade of the forest. I approached warily, hiding behind trees, 
and as the wind was in my fevour I got within reach and knocked 
over a fat doe, which fell after a few bounds. I ran up and 
despatched her, highly pleased with my first shot. No more salt 
junk, thought I. To the melancholy Jaques I left all lamentation 
over dead venison, for I was in no humour to soliloquize, nor did I 
care that this one was ' left and abandoned of his velvet friends.* 
I only considered that roast venison was better than salt pork ; so I 
cut off all I could carry conveniently, and ' blazed * a few trees in 
the neighbourhood to mark the spot, where I hung up the remainder 
of the carcase. 1 then went back for my horse, which I had left 
tethered a little distance off, and brought him back close to the dead 
animal ; but no sooner had he smelt the blood than he snorted, and 
with a frightened toss of his head tore the lasso out of my hand, and 
made away into the woods. Luckily, however, he soon dropped 
his head to graze ; and by creeping up cautiously, he at last per- 
mitted me to catch hold of the long lasso, and so I recovered him, to 
my intense joy, for I have as rooted an aversion to pedestrianism as 
Falstaff himself. ' Eight yards of uneven ground is three score and 
' ten miles afoot with me.' 
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I arrived first at the camp, and well we dined that day. And 

thus from day to dav happily glided away our life, litde changing, 

but in the variety and success of our sport ; sometimes on the plains 

we shot antelope and gazelle, and occasionally, but more rarely, the elk, 

whilst venison was our staple food ; and now and then we would 

lie listless for a day or two, and 

' Under the shade of melancholy boughs 
Lose ajdd neglect the creeping hours of time/ 

At length our biscuit, salt, and tea gave out, so we proposed to 
have only a few days more shooting, and then to carry the spoil to 
the diggings not iar off. One morning about the time I am 
speaking of I went out early to get some water for our breakfast, 
whilst Wilson was lighting the fire. I was obliged to force 
my way through thick chapparal to arrive at the stream, when 
I suddenly came to an open space, where I observed a grizzly bear 
grubbing up the ground for roots. I was totally unarmed, and felt 
' kind of mean,' so I cleared out silently and quickly ; and, on my 
return, Wilson and I held counsel together ; but the ground was so 
unfavourable for attacking him that we concluded to let him go 
tinmolested. 

One calm night, when the moon was streaming light on the still 
world, and we alone of all seemed sleepless, I asked Wilson for the 
completion of his yarn, which he told me in these terms : — 

* I remember I left ofF when we had arrived at the Great Desert, 
and had begun to relieve the emigrants. Unfortunately I fell ill 
of fever and ague, and, although I persevered for some days, it 
beat me at last, and I found I was too weak and sick te travel 
further, I was alone at the time, but I was obliged to cave in, 
and crawl oiF into the woods for rest. It was at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada, and the snow was then deep. I sat down in one 
of the loneliest passes of the mountains ; I thought my last hour 
had come. I was away from all human help, and my senses and 
energy fast failing, I remember tying my horse's lasso to my leg, 
and, as I fell back, I looked to heaven, and saw high up a vulture 
soaring ; — then all was oblivion. How I escaped being devoured 
by wolves, or dragged to pieces by my horse, I know not j but I 
returned to consciousness at last, chilled to the bone, starved and 
atbirst, and so weak that I could scarcely mount my horse. Poor 
wretch ! he had not fed much either ; and his drooping eye, 
shrivelled flanks, and long, pendulous lips warned me to start at 
once, or else kill him for food ; so I scrambled up somehow, and 
regained the track, but I neither knew nor cared what had become 
of the expedition. I don't know to this day how long I remained in 
that trance ; but I suppose the band thought I had deserted, so did 
not trouble further about me. I made niy way back to Little Goose 
Lake, and once more saw the dreaded Desert before me. I was 
weak, hungry, and begrimed with dirt; the sun and cold alter- 
nately had tanned and puckered up my face out of all likeness ; 
my matted hair and beard waved like tangled seaweed ; whilst the 

G 2 
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wretched screw I bestrode had hardly strength to move. So I 
determined at all hazards to recruit for a single night at least ; and 
as a large band of emigrants were already camped there, preparing 
for their slow and dreary journey, I resolved to take my chance 
amongst them, and so sat down with some French Canadians, 
who at first evinced no extraordinary predisposition towards me, 
and, considering the " looped and windowed misery '* of my 
appearance, I was little surprised; but when I told them of my 
late adventures, they at once made me free of their board. Still I 
could get no provender for my horse, so I turned him loose, and 
soon found his ravenous hunger had given him courage, and he 
foraged for himself amongst the emigrants' working bullocks with 
the utmost impartisdity. I could not help smiling as I saw him 
driven away successively from each waggon, and heard the vehe- 
ment inquiry for his owner, a question I was too wise to respond 
to. Poor beast ! he had a supper that night, and I screwed a long 
journey out of him next day ; but I became weaker and weaker, 
and yearned for a rest at the settlements. When I awoke the 
following morning my horse looked such an equine skeleton that I 
really had some compunction in trusting even my shrunk weight 
on him ; however, I had no choice, and at the end of die day I 
once more came in sight of grass and water. We were both 
pumped out, but staggered to the water, and after a deep draught 
I turned loose my horse, knowing he couldn't stray &r, and laid 
myself down in the long grass. I had no food, having exhausted 
the little supply given me by the emigrants on the previous day. 
The next morning I had a return of fever and ague, and sat 
shivering like a wet dog on a winter's day, till I was discovered 
and cared for by some passing travellers, who placed me in their 
waggon, where I lay delirious for two days. However, I 
recovered, and finding my horse refreshed (for they had brought 
him on with their own), I bade adieu to my preservers, and flogged 
into Marysville, and sold my pour wretch for a song, received the 
money I had left in town, ate a ravenous dinner, and drank my 
own health in a bottle or so of wine, and turned in and slept for 
about six-and-thirty hours. 

* You know the rest,' said he, * and how we met. And now, as 
we are here, and you seem to have cooked that meat to a turn, 
let's have some supper.' 
We did so, rolled into our blankets, and once more slept oft oujr 
fatigue. 

The nearest di^ngs were about sixteen miles distant ; and as we 
wanted stores and ammunition we had a grand battue, and packed 
our horses with venison, wild fowl, and the quarters of a young 
grizzly bear we had the luck to kill. We shot quantities of quail, 
too, on this trip, and a delicious bird he proved, larger and hand- 
somer than that known in Europe : his crest is ornamented with a 
single long feather. Arrived at the diggings we found our game in 
great request, and at once sold alt we had at a high price ; but in 
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return, flour cost us about 2^ dollars a pound, a box of sardines 
5 dollars, and so on in proportion. We determined to have a few 
days' idleness, and eked out a tolerable time of it at a French 
restaurant. With true Yankee curiosity we were continually asked 
from what State we came, what we were doing, and so forth ; until 
at last, when they found we were Englishmen, one fellow summed 
up with a lucid and comprehensive view of the question, * Ah ! 
^ strangers,* said he, * I guess if yeu didn't come over the mountains, 

* yeu packed round the Horn.* 

One evening, when we were sitting yarning at a store, a giant 
western hunter stalked into the room, and having called for his 
particular vanity, and swallowed it at a gulp, he fixed a new plug, 
and began to whittle carelessly. Some one observed to him that his . 
hands and clothes were covered with blood, to which he coolly 
replied, ' Wal, now ! Yes, I deu calculate they air ; and if you'd 
^ had the same tall fight with an almighty big bar, it mout ha' been 
' the colour of your blood we'd sec, old hoss, instead of the bar's.* 

* Ah ! you've got the paws in your pockets for supper, of course,* 
said another, who doubted him. 

' No, I ham't, 'coon,' replied the hunter ; ^ but if you'll come teu 

* hum, I'll cook them, and you may have the skin teu for fifty 

* dollars ; and darned fine fur it is. Waugh !' 

' But tell us where it is,* was the general inquiry. 

The old hunter, who was picking his teeth with his bowie-knife 
at the time, just withdrew it, and stabbed the air in the direction of 
the door, and then alternately amused himself with his ivories and 
the piece of wood he was whittling. 

We went out to see, and sure enough at his saddle-bow hung one 
of the lar^st and finest skins I had ever seen. And this man had 
fought him single-handed, and by night, too, skinned him, and 
carried off the trophy, without more ado than if he had shot a 'coon, 
or worried a buck-rat. 

A few days after this a digger brought word down from the 
mountains that several white men had been murdered by the Indians, 
and that he and a few others had escaped, and he proposed to make 
up a party to pursue and retaliate on them. As it appeared to have 
been a cold-blooded and unprovoked butchery, it was determined to 
have heavy retribution. A band of about twenty having volun- 
teered — Wilson and myself amongst the party — it was agreed to start 
at once, and travel back under the guidance of our informant, and to 
pounce on them at earliest morning light. We were soon equipped 
for the enterprise ; and as each looked to his arms there came a 
dogged and fixed look of vengeance on the faces of alU We left 
the valley, and made our way through the remote recesses of the 
wilderness, until we descended into wild canSns sunk between 
mountain ranges, and at length hit upon the small stream where 
these poor isolated diggers had found gold in plenty, but had laid 
down their lives as the price of it. Even yet their torn and broken 
tents fluttered on the ground with a few bulky articles the savages 
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had not cared to remove, and in places we saw shattered arrows and 
the signs of a desperate struggle. Following up these marks, we 
found three corpses, with the arrows still sticking in the death- 
wounds, and the dents of heavy blows visible in their skulls, now 
clotted and bespattered with blood. Our desire for vengeance wa^ 
still further inflamed by the sight, but it was yet too early to start, 
so we waited for the moon to rise ; meantime we dug a grave as 
well as we could with the tools found there, and buried the dead 
in one common sepulchre, erecting a rude wooden cross on the spot. 
It was by this time cold and late, but we did not dare to light a fire, 
lest we should give notice to our wily enemies ; so we ate our cold 
supper, and prepared for a short sleep, having first drawn lots who 
. should keep watch. Sleep fell on us ; they alone who watched 
moved ghostly in the faint light. Sometimes a raccoon screamed, 
and the hoarse bull-frog croaked, or 

* The owl's long cry, and interruptedly 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song. 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind.' 

Night was at its blackest, but I could not rest. I thought of the 
morrow, and perhaps of our possible fates ; which of us might not be 
gravedigger to the other before the expected sun should set again. And 
this same moon might shine to-morrow and cast deep shadows on a 
little mound, perhaps all that remained of some of us, with a white 
cross over it, and for epitaph this, coarsely carved : * The grave of a 

* white man — name unknown.* 

But these reflections came too late. I pulled my blanket over my 
head, and slept soundly until roused by the general preparations for a 
move. The moon was now high in the heavens, the stars glittered 
out, and scarcely a cloud dappled the sky. It was almost as clear 
as day ; and as soon as we all were ready, the word to march was 
passed forward, and we placed ourselves under the orders of a 
leader who had been a trapper and hunter from childhood, to whom 
the book of nature was clearer than print, the forest leaves the only 
pages he had ever studied, and the signs in the woods the only 
illustrations that conveyed meaning to him. He literally found 

* books in the running brooks,' and ' sermons in stones.' 

Such was the stalwart leader who held on through the country, 
aided by our guide ; and as we advanced and became more certain 
of the trail we maintained a very La Trappe silence, lest the least 
alarm might baulk us of our vengeance. At last, however, we 
discerned the smoke of their camp-fires, and we then halted and 
held council, when it was arranged that half our number should 
creep up on foot, and that the remainder should take charge of the 
horses, and have them in readiness close at hand, and be prepared as 
a reserve should the Indians make a rush. All these arrangements 
were worked out with perfect order, and the lot told off. Wilson 
and I remained with the horses and awaited our turn. The 
leading band advanced cautiously through the brushwood, and we 
lost sight of them, and during the next few minutes I could hear the 
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beating of my own heart vibrating in my chest. ' Will they ever 
' fire r I ask myself. Another minute, and yet all is still. Surely 
they must be within distance. At last that deadly volley was 
poured out, and back with the echo came an appalling shriek, 
coupled with a diabolical war*cry and furious ehallenge, whilst our 
men rushed for their horses, reloaded and mounted, and then we all 
charged in a body ; but the cunning Indians made off during the 
delay, and were hidden in the inaccessible brushwood of the forest, 
from which we could not dislodge them, and whence unseen them- 
selves they pegged their arrows amongst us until we thought it time 
to seek shelter. Many of the enemy had crossed a deep stream, 
where it would have been folly for us to have attempted to follow 
them on horseback, and there they assembled in great force. One 
Indian, separating himself from the rest, advanced, believing the 
great distance sufficient security, and in a familiar and contemptuous 
manner patted himself on that part of his person which, in our 
school days, was usually chosen for unpleasant discipline. He paid 
dearly for the insult, for one of our men (an old Texan) dropped 
from his horse, and taking deliberate aim, said, ' I reckon this child 
' don't allow no darned black nigger to slap ' 

Bang ! and the Indian rolled over on his native turf. It certainly 
was a capital shot, and created such consternation among the 
savages that they disappeared altogether, believing that they were 
never safe from our rifles. 

Several of our fellows were slightly wounded, and one rather 
deeply through the muscles of the back ; but we dressed them as 
well as we cojuld, and set off, quick sticks, back to the diggings, and 
arrived at our old quarters just as the icy moon melted into the sky 
before the fiery blaze of a splendid sunrise. Neither Wilson nor 
myself much relished hunting human game, though the wretches 
certainly deserved their fate. 

* For time at last sets all things even, — 
And if v/e do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.' 

We strolled down in the afternoon to look at the diggers at work, 
and admired their rude but effective contrivances, especially the 
Chinese pump, which consisted of a long narrow trough, placed at a 
convenient angle, and fitted up with a succession of paddles, which 
revolved on a band (exactly as the obsolete street-cleaners used to 
work in London) : a double handle at the upper end was turned 
quickly by relays of men, and thus they kept their claims clear for 
working. Others were testing the results of their labour by washing 
the rich earth in pans ; a feat that required some little dexterity, else 
the gold would be stirred up with the dirt, and be carried away into 
the water. But these details have lost their interest now. 

Strange misfortunes happened to some of these men. One told 
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me that the previous summer he had been one of a party of sixty 
men, who had spent months in damming the river, and turning the 
stream into a new channel, at enormous expense, and they had con- 
templated in a few days the reward of all their work, for thev knew 
the bed of the river to be immensely rich — ^wben one night they 
were suddenly awakened by a dull and distant roar;. they rose in 
haste, ran to the river's bank, only in time to see, by the moon's 
light, the embankment washed down, and their tools swept away. 
The dark, gushing water rolling over all, had resumed its old course, 
leaving not a vestige of their useless toil. The rainy season had set 
in suddenly, so the party broke up and scattered where they pleased, 
penniless and disheartened. Talking one day to another, he told me 
of an escape he had in these words : ^ I had,' said he, ^ been at work 
with one other man only, at a secret spot in the mountains where 
the gold was plentiful, when the snow suddenly came down and 
covered the whole country ; and ai the same time I fell sick, with 
low fever and ague. Food had run short, and I was without 
medicine ; so my companion proposed to make a trip to the store 
some miles oiF, and bring back what supplies we wanted. He 
promised to start early in the morning, and there he kept his word, 
and return at night, which he forgot to do. However he stole my 
pile ; a loss I did not discover until late on the following day, when 
it flashed upon me instantly that I was deserted. My spirits sank 
within me j but I had luckily concealed a bottle of brandy in the 
ground against any emergency. This I now dug up, and hoping 
against hope, I sat down and waited* But the fiend had left me to 
starve, and die alone. As twilight darkened into night, the wolves 
howled, the wind moaned through the trees, and the bitter blast 
came piercingly through the frail and ragged tent. I could not 
light a fire, as 1 had not strength to dig up wood from under the 
snow, and even if I had, it might have attracted hostile Indians. 
Luckily for me, my false comrade had been compelled to leave 
behind him his buftalo robe and blanket, so I rolled myself up in 
both his and my own, and so probably saved my life. I took 
another pull at the spirit (literally my eau de vie), and waited with 
a heart palpitating, and a listening ear, for the approach of wolves, 
bears, or Indians. Blessed morning came at last, and no fire-wor- 
shipper ever greeted his idol with greater zeal and devotion than I 
hailed the glad sunrise. I knew I must now act or die, and a firm 
will is generally triumphant — ay ! even though hampered with a 
weak body. I found a little biscuit left, and some cofFee, so I 
made a scanty breakfast, and then prepared for the long journey 
before me ; but, alas ! I remembered the track was now covered 
with snow, and I had but vague landmarks to guide me. Ha ! I 
had forgotten, no snow had fallen since I was deserted; and lo ! there 
were the fugitive's footprints clearly marked, and from this vast 
labyrinth of forest the clue was before me, and I need not yet die I 
Sometimes I ran forward fearing lest night should fall on me before 
I arrived ; and then exhausted, I would sit down like an old hag- 
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' gard wolf, starved, lean, and lonely, thinking each bush an enemy, 
' and feeling cowardly and nervous from my disease, and dreading — 
' not death, but death there — to be gnawed up perhaps by wild 
' beasts, *' ere the moist flesh had mingled with the dust," or to fill 
^ the maws of kites, and that too before ^^ the tenacious hair had left 
' '* the scalp ;" which itself might ornament the wigwam pole of a 
' lying Indian, who would tell impossible romances to his squaws—* 
' how he had fought and killed a white man, and play ^' fantastic 
' " tricks " to his tribe, dancing, and trailing the trophy. No I I 
^ would not die there, and so I struggled on, looking at the hateful 
' footmarks, that yet led me to safety. Sustained by hope, I arrived 
' ere evening closed, at a store ; and more dead than alive, fell down 
^ in a swoon at the door of the hut. 

^ I have never seen that man since,' said he, with a peculiar look ; 
' but I've sworn to have him lynched, or kill him myself when 
' I do/ 

I quite believed him. 

A very dreadful occurrence took place whilst I was at these dig- 
gings. A splendid athletic negro, full six feet two inches tall, and of 
amazing strength, was at work here. One morning he went to a 
favourite spring in the forest for some clear water, armed only with 
a bowie knife ; when passing carelessly along, a she-bear rose at him, 
and he had only time to draw his knife and throw up his arms, when 
she closed. With one hand he seized her throat in his giant grasp ; 
held her at arm's length, and with his right hand plunged his knife 
again and again in her side ; but the bear was mangling him horribly 
all the time, yet he never loosened his hold or relaxed his knife- 
thrusts, and so they fought on in dreadful conflict, the beast tearing 
off his flesh, and the man standing nobly to the fight, until both sank 
from loss of blood, and struggled on the ground for bare life ; the 
bear's blood was welling from her wounds, and soddening the grass 
where they lay, making- * the green, one red.' The negro finding 
the bear growing feeble, and himself faint, exerted his remaining 
strength, and struck home his knife into her vitals ; then relinquishing 
his throat-hold for the first time, he rolled over to escape her claws in 
her desperate death-throes. His cries for help had attracted some 
diggers working near, who arrived when it was over, and found the 
negro dying and the bear dead; and her two small spiteful cubs 
sitting amazed at their dead dam* The man still breathed, and 
tearing off their shirts, the diggers bound up his wounds : placing him 
on a litter made of branches, they conveyed him to camp, where he 
was attended by a digger doctor : and for the moment he rallied, so 
well indeed, as to give us briefly this account ; but he gradually 
sank away, and in two days more we buried him on the hill side : a 
crowd of diggers followed, and we laid him down amongst others 
who had passed away in the wilderness, and set a cross over him, 
though he was certainly a black, and most likely not even a 
Christian. 

Peace be to his ashes ; he was a brave man. 
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ON DOG SHOWS. 

Will dog shows pay in the long run? have they a firm and 
reliable basis ? and will they answer fiilly those ends for the fiirther- 
ing of which they doubtless were first set on foot, viz., an improve- 
ment in the breeding of dogs generally, and an annual gathering of 
the best and most perfect animals this country can produce? We 
are bound to confess that we do not think they will, for one or two 
reasons. The great success which attended the last Birmingham 
show may be brought forward here in contradiction of our assertion i 
but, kind reader, just take the trouble to wade through this article ; 
and ^ it is upon paper ' that you will change your opinion, and be 
inclined to agree with us, that intrinsic merit does not necessarily 
attach itself to any exhibition which, in a pecuniary point of view, 
may have been a great * hit,' and ' decided success.* The novelty 
at present of a dog show does attract ; no one will deny this ; and 
as long as human nature is what it has ever been — ' novitatis avida' 
— so long will any exhibitions out of the beaten track for a time 
' draw,' and create a certain amount of enthusiasm and pecuniary 
advantage. Nothing would be further from our intentions than to 
discountenance these shows — which to many appear just now to hold 
out great advantages, and without doubt various and considerable 
attractions — were we convinced that there was a soundness and 
consistency in them ; in fact, it is by no means our wish ^ to throw 
^ cold water ' upon them : but still we are not satisfied, because we 
verily believe, from a careful study of the subject, and an intimate 
acquaintance with dogflesh and its requirements, that the present 
system and internal workings of dog shows are not based upon 
strictly common sense or acknowledged merit, and therefore savour 
of what is superficial and rotten. It is our intention to show a dog 
or two at Leeds in July next, not indeed from any feeling of admira- 
tion for the genuineness or utility of the scheme as it at present 
exists, but rather in support of what we think and hope is likely to 
arise out of the existing arrangement, whose will we allow is good, 
ability strong, but principle bad — and that is, a total or partial 
change and modification in the bringing together of dogs of certain 
classes, with a strict view to discover and make known their actual 
and individual meritorious qualities, and not their good looks alone, 
as is the case now-a-days. How this is to be accomplished we 
leave to the future ; but it is well known that ^ out of evil good may 
' come ;' and, without doubt, when the matter is taken up with an 
impartial spirit, and thoroughly ventilated, and inquired into by our 
best sportsmen judges, we shall eventually have, what it would 
yield us all infinite pleasure and satisfaction to have, viz., a dog 
show in respect of merit, and not of looks only. We repeat, so far 
are we from discountenancing the annual shows of the best and 
truest dogs we can breed, that we applaud the movement immensely, 
because good will come of it, though we do regret that at present 
both the system is most unsatisfactory, and the structure too airy 
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and superficial to last and be advantageous. Our opinion will of 
course be taken for ' just what it is worth.' We don't want dog 
shows to be put down — far from it — but we don't care about them 
in their present state of inutility. All thanks to those gentlemen 
who were the originators of them ; and now, without the most 
remote idea of ' setting down aught in malice,' we will proceed with 
our task. 

We do not hold it to be any criterion of what a dog really is, i. ^., 
of what merit truly attaches to him, simply because the first or 
second prize at a show under the present system has been awarded 
to him. Take the case of a pointer, whose name shall be Don. How 
do we know, or are likely to know, whether Don (first prize) is a 
good ranger, staunch, will back, drop to shot and hand, and is good 
single or double handed i All these qualities surely a first-prize dog 
at a national show ought to possess. He is very good-looking we 
admit, and a fine upstanding dog, but he may not stand fire for all 
we know, independently of his lacktn(r some, or the principal ster- 
ling qualities in a pointer, which we have noticed above. Are we, 
then, to give a long price for this animal, or pay three or four 
guineas for the use of him for breeding purpo'&es, merely because he 
is handsome, and has taken the first prize ? In the catalogue 
descriprion he may have (as some of the dogs at the Birmingham Show 
most ridiculously had), a pedigree as long as a man's arm, and may 
be stated to be ^ perfect in the field ;' and this^ remember, is all the 
material the judges have before them to guide them to a true and 
just conclusion in their awards; which awards abstractedly, as is 
quite right, carry with them a vast amount of public respect and 
consideration, and from which there is not, nor ought to be, any 
appeal whatever. Have the judges seen Don at work i No ! 
Have they any certificate of merit digned by a gentleman of honour 
and position, and handed in by the gamekeeper who has charge of 
the dog ? No ! ! Have they eyes to see that Don is good looking, 
has well-proportioned quarters and limbs, and a pointer's head? 
Yes ! \ ! — and that's all. Then, we say. Sir, the system is rotten. 
No man in his senses would care to have a narrow, terrier-headed 
brute of a pointer, with a cross of ^ shep ' in him, and with the 

stem of a fox-hound : — 

' Sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citrkque nequit consistere rectum ^ 

But still, what are the very best looks without qualifications ? 
How handsome a high-priced pointer, bred from a prize dog of 
looks without merit, would appear in our eyes on the ist of Sep- 
tember, who tucked his tail between his legs at our first shot, 
and ^ hooked ' it ; who chased the first hare we saw, bolted the 
first bird, or ran into the covey just before old Juno standing 
like a statue, instead of coming to a dead standstill the moment 
his eyes caught her beauteous and classic attitude I Who in such 
a case would not be moved i All this is not to be set down 
as the consequence of bad breaking, and so a mass of obloquy 
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hurled at the keeper's head ; for pluck, temper, breed, and sense 
or their contraries, will most clearly develop themselves in pointers, 
independently of good or bad breaking. If men are led away to 
purchase and breed from such dogs as have created a sensation, by 
taking a prize for good looks, at the same time possessing no 
intrinsic merit whatever, we mean to say that they will have them- 
selves only to thank for such scenes in the shooting field as we have 
just made mention of. We could instance some of the handsomest 
dogs a man ever beheld being thrown up by the most patient and 
experienced of dog-breakers as worthless ; and yet it is not impos^ 
sible, or even improbable, that these same brutes should fall into the 
hands of men who would not only show them, but perhaps even get 
a recommendation or a prize. A pointer, to be appreciated justly, 
needs not only to be seen, but to be tried also. Were we asked to 
judge between pointers, we would say, ' Let us see them out; let 
^ any one who is accustomed to them, and whom they know, work 
^ them before us in stubble, wet turnips, and grass, and you shall 
' quickly have our decision as to which of the lot is the best dog * — 
merit influencing our judgment, but good looks and breed, in con- 
junction therewith, most certainly having their due, though not 
improper or primary weight. Should the question be asked by an 
owner of dogs, * Which is the best looking ?' we need not, perhaps, 
go beyond his kennel to make our decision. Let a man who knows 
something of what a dog (each in his particular element) should be, 
see a fietd-spaniel work a rough pit, rushes and bog, a dingle of 
brambles, and a l«*ook of sedges, and let the dog be of the average 
size and quality^ and he'll quickly tell you whether or not he is 
worthy of distinction. But what can he say about him (or, indeed^ 
about his fellow the pointer), except as regards his beauty or his 
ugliness, when he beholds him * cribb'd, cabin'd, and confined,* 
looking dull and heavy, and ^ wondering what it's all about,' in his 
allotted pen — a few feet square — in the Great National Dog Show. 
We are in the show. That terrier we can't see much of (he's 
lying down, and sdems unwilling to move) ; * Just stir him up,' we 
say to a friend. He gets a poke, snarls, and retreats to a corner of 
his pen, showing himself off to much greater disadvantage than ever. 
Turn him out ; show him a rat, cat, or badger. Is he the same 
dog ? Yes ; but one can hardly believe it. His mind is entirely 
changed — no more sulks and snaris : no ; he's aware * what's up :' 
his anxiety, pluck, and best points are evident at once. You can 
now see his animation, the -fire in his eye, the muscles of his body, 
his outstanding veins, and, above all, his style of going to work. 
We can how tell you whether he is worth keeping or hanging. 
Put him in his pen again, and he is the same inanimate, dull creature 
we thought him at first. 

Greyhounds, more especially, are liable to be overrated from their 
' personal appearance ;' for the most symmetrical and best-bred 
ones — bred, perhaps^ ^too fine' — which would naturally enough 
take the eye of a judge in a show-yard, are but too often, as our 
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large breeders know to their cost, the very greatest weeds or rogues. 
We especially make mention of pointers, spaniels, terriers, and 
greyhounds, in connection with the abuses incident to the present 
system of dog shows, and closely regarding them, because it has 
fallen to our lot to be more ^ at home ' with their good or bad looks 
and qualifications than with those of other members of the canine 
race ; but we can pretty safely assert that our remarks are equally 
applicable to most kinds exhibited, if we except such as Italian 

freyhounds. King Charles spaniels, toy dogs, Newfoundlands, and 
)almatians, ^ et hoc genus omne/ Beauty in some of these, and 
beauty combined with size and intelligence m the rest, is all that is 
required in such modern ^ pets.' Moreover, pointers are divided 
into two distinct classes (large and small size) and separate prizes 
are attached to each class. Now this distinction we hardly recog- 
nize ; and if it does exist in a definite and acknowledged shape, we 
nevertheless maintain that ' the happy medium ' is preferable, that 
middle-sized pointers are the best, most useful and active, stand most 
work, and are very generally shot over by our oldest and experienced 
shooting men. Such, /. ^., the medium, are shut out of the yard 
either from caprice or ignorance. From which of the two causes 
the evil arises we cannot discover ; and, impartially reviewing other 
grievances and imperfections taken notice of in this article, we 
cannot but again exclaim, ' The present system cannot answer.' 
A few more words, and we have done. The shyness of dogs in 
strange places is a fact patent to every one who has ever kept ^ a 
' faithful friend ;' and more especially does this remark apply to our 
best or thoroughbred ones. We have in our possession — and we 
say it without any fear of contradiction — one of the best bred and 
handsomest fox*terriers in the kingdom, and at all kinds of savage 
vermin she is as good as we could wish, being very stout and deter- 
mined ; and yet withal, strange to say, she is remarkably shy, except 
when .there is ' any game on the carpet.' She will not be coaxed, and 
will not take notice of any one but her master j and so, no doubt, 
when she is sent up to the show at Leeds, and finds herself in a strange 
place, and among a lot of yelping curs perhaps, without any one to 
speak a word of encouragement to her, she will crouch down in 
some corner, and try to hide herself, looking as if a mouse would 
terriiy her; and consequently she will, we fear, and with some 
reason, be considered by the judges (who are totally ignorant of her 
capabilities) as a poor, wretched brute, without pluck, sense, or 
even respect for their august supervision. She must therefore be 
expected to meet with no commendation ; whereas, if she were to 
be turned down, in the presence of the judges, to a rat, cat, badger, 
or fox, she would at once be all animation, fire, and dash. 

Here, then, is an evil. We possess a first-class animal (we may 
state that she is but twelve months old, and that this is not an 
advertisement), but owing to untoward circumstances, and through 
ignorance of her qualifications, as well as by reason of her natural 
disinclination to be pert and forward, her beauty even, not being set 
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oiF on account of her retiring habits, will doubtlessly be lost to the 
view of the judges. We give this as an illustration, and it may be 
an exceptional case, yet, as far as we know, it is never in the nature 
of dogs to ^ get themselves up ' for an occasion, or in the presence 
of strange faces and in unfamiliar places ; and thus it happens, that 
very many dogs (a knowledge of their meritorious qualities being 
entnely excluded) leave the show-yard without an encomium having 
been passed even upon their looks or make, and this by reason of 
their natural timiditv. 

Every dog should be judged according to his peculiar element, and 
in the sphere in which he naturally moves, and then we are likely to 
arrive at sound conclusions, alike interesting and profitable to all. 
We don't expect a fish out of water to swim, or a candle to burn 
brightly in the daytime. We wish particularly, now we are on the 
subject, to call attention to the great difficulty which unfortunately 
exists in providing ample, or even barely sufficient, or proper accom- 
modation for both visitors and dogs at our shows. This evil will, 
we trust, be remedied as time and experience teach us wisdom: 
very requisite is it indeed that it should be, and much to be hoped 
for. The Birmingham Show, as is well known, was crowded to the 
excess of excesses ; ^ the ramming and jamming' to get near a prize 
dog was something frightful, to say nothing of the rush up the stair* 
case, which was most inconveniently narrow; in fact, it was an 
utter impossibility for ladies in these crinoline days to see ' anything;' 
though at the same time we can hardly understand the necessity 
df ladies gracing a show of this kind with their presence, and conse- 
quently subjecting themselves to so much avoidable annoyance and 
uncourteousness. Whatever the Leeds committee do, we trust that 
they will give us plenty of room to see the dogs (as they are only to 
be looked at), and at the same time take care not to confine the 
animals themselves in cages one above the other (we refer specially 
to the small ddg class), after the style of Wombwell's monkeys, 
with about as much space allowed to each. We could wish to sec 
none whatever in pens, but all upon a boarded floor, in nice, neat, 
open little ' loose boxes,* as it were. 

We started by stating that we do not ' believe * in dog shows, as 
they are at present constituted, because we are well satisfied that 
they are unsound in principle ; and we wind up by again declaring 
that the working of the system is a &llacy, which, inasmuch as it is 
likely to lead us into gross errors, cannot too soon be pulled to 
pieces, the bad parts thrown aside, and the good and genuine ones 
carefully selected, and remodelled into a true, sound, and beneficial 
whole. 

The best points (in fact, all we require to see and know) of a 
Hereford ox, a Southdown, a Berkshire improved, a Cochin China, 
a game cock, or an almond tumbler, are seen, fek, and acknow- 
ledged at a show, because they are purely animal; but the case is 
far otherwise with sporting dogs : in them we want the inteUiciual 
also 5 and these are not developed except where there is the natural 
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opportunity, and provided means for drawing them forth. The 
evil which is so conspicuous in our dog-show system and arrange^ 
ment we see clearly enough, though we are bound to confess that 
an all-sufficient remedy is not equally apparent to us. We protest 
against the existing method and internal workings as being falla- 
cious, superficial, and rotten ; yet, from our ardent admiration of dogs, 
and the sport to which thcjr so largely contribute, we would be the 
very first to suppoit, both in person and pocket, to the best of our 
ability, a show really and intrinsically worthy of the name of The 
National Dog Show. 



ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

By Paul du Chaillu. 

M. DU Chaillu is a French American. We are enabled therefore 
ethnolc^ically to account for his characteristics — enthusiasm and 
curiosity. I'hese two qualities depend entirely upon their adjuncts 
for their value ; they may be useful in the highest degree, or lead to 
incalculable mischief. When joined to steady perseverance in the 
attainnoent of an object — to tact, to science, to management : when 
made subservient to good ends, and when in subjection to a well- 
balanced and disciplined mind, they lead to the mgst favourable 
results. When ending in their own immediate gratification -, when 
serving only self-^orification or vanity j when let loose to follow 
their own bent, without reasonable guidance, without discretion, 
without delicacy, they are dangerous to their possessors, and value- 
less to society. In the case of the author of the book before us, we 
are bound to accord to him the highest praise in the exercise of these 
qualities. Placed by his own free will in positions of great danger, 
he has invariably come off victorious. The least he has had to 
encounter have been perils with the gorilla, the elephant, the hippo- 
potamus. We count these as nothing compared to the five years* 
endurance of heat and cold, of fever and ague, of association with 
superstition, ignorance, and cannibalism. Courage, physical care* 
lessness of danger, we admit are necessary for some of the feats he 
performed with the native inhabitants of vast and gloomy forests, or 
of wild and uncultivated prairies ; but fiir greater is that moral 
courage which, without the prestige of bodily size or imposing 
strength (we will not say patient endurance), tamed or bent the 
capricious wills of half-civilized beings, sometimes of utter savages, 
to his own ; which secured for him not only safe conduct and assist* 
ance through interminable forests and swamps, hitherto unknown to 
the white man, but made him honoured, feared, and even loved in 
latitudes where robbery and superstitious cruelty seem the normal 
condition of society. M, du Chaillu can fear no comparison in 
these points of his character with any traveller. There may be 
greater science, deeper research, more physical power, more capa- 
bility for philosophical inquiry in a Livingstone, a Burton, a Speke, 
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or a Parke ; but there can be no greater capability for dealing with 
savage life in every form ; for turning to his own purposes the very 
vices of uncivilized life ; for soothing irritation, for enlightening 
ignorance, or for opposing malice and chicanery, whenever personal 
safety, or the manifest social good of a community required the exhi- 
bition of such energy. If M. du Chaillu had gone out in a mere 
spirit of unprofitable adventure, urged by that innate love of sport, 
which is seldom unaccompanied by higher powers, we should, as 
Englishmen, have accorded to him a high meed of praise. He 
sought a new region, new game, on which to practise his art ; but it 
might have been the courage of a keeper, and the art of a trapper. 
But he has evidently had in view more enlightened objects : the set- 
tlement of the missionary, the furtherance of natural science, the 
improved cultivation of an unexplored tract of country, and, by 
necessity, the advance and improvement of ages yet unborn. We 
love his hunting ; we like his modest, unassuming accounts of his 
encounters with gorillas, leopards, serpents, and elephants. We are 
interested in the fetism, the rude justice, the cannibalism, the poli- 
tical, moral, and social state of the tribes through which he passed ; 
but we are doubly thankful that he has not given us a book of blood«< 
shed and self-glorification, of tiger skins, and elephants' tails ; with- 
out a reflection, without a care, but as to how he shall dress up, in 
its most imposing form, a nail*ative as devoid of truth as it is of 
general interest. We have had such narratives before this ; indeed, 
the curse of all sport is, that it is ' toujours perdrix ;' but we can 
assure the reader that he may go through the work on Equatorial 
Africa without shocking either his intellect or his nerves. On the 
principal subject connected with the sport of M. du Chaillu there 
have already been discussions. We at once emphatically declare 
that from what we know of the writer, from the internal evidence to 
be found in the book itself, and from our inquiries on scientific 
grounds, we have no reason to doubt one iota of his account of the 
gorilla. We see nothing in the arguments of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
or Mr. Waterton, which can at all vitiate the simple, truth-telling 
form of the narrative before us. Those gentlemen may have a 
thorough conviction of the validity of their own statements ; but it 
will be a long time before they convince the world that the truth or 
falsehood of such a statement as that before us is to depend upon the 
fiat of gentlemen who have at most shaken hands with a chimpanzee, 
or courted the embrace of a half-tamed ape. We willingly endorse 
every word that the author has written on the subject of the gorilla ; 
and the charm of the book, as far as sport is concerned, is the 
absence of the marvellous, and the subservience of personal vanity to 
plain unvarnished truth. 

The object of M. du Chaillu's travels was the investigation or 
that part of Africa which lies between lat. 2° north and lat. 2° south 
of the equator, stretching inwards from the west coast to a range of 
mountains known as the Sierra del Crystal. The coast itself, and the 
negro villages dotted here and there along it, are but little known to 
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US. The power of the white man extends but a very little distance 
inland ; and these regions are too low down to feel much of the 
influence of Sierra Leone and its neighbourhood. The interior is an 
utter ' terra incognita ;' inhabited by people totally uncivilized, 
though possessed of the bare necessaries of life, and very occasionally 
of a comfort or two obtained from the Portuguese traders. Terrible 
stories were told of these people, their superstitions and ferocity. 
The fauna was new and abundant ; the animal life worthy of the 
sportsman and the naturalist. This is the region of the terrible 
gorilla, ' the terror of the native hunter,' and until lately unknown to 
civilized man even by name — ^an ape of huge size and untameable 
ferocity ; attacking when brought to bay, although so shy as to be 
with difficulty encountered ; hiding in the eloomiest solitucles of vast 
forests, and driving (it is- said) even the fiercest of beasts from his 
path» Beyond these regions apd across the chain of hills just men- 
tioned, lies a country as much a matter of speculation hitherto as the 
planets themselves ; and even since the labours of the author all that 
can be asserted with any amount of probability is this : that an im- 
portant mountain range divides Africa, parallel with the equator, and 
never leaving that line more than about two degrees ; and perhaps 
terminating ' south of Abyssinia or to the north of Lake Tanganyika 
of Captains Burton and Speke.' This range forms, too, a probable 
watershed for th^ feeders of the Niger and Nile on the north, and of 
the Rembo and the Great Lake district to the south and east ; and is 
supposed by M* da Chaillu to have been the bar to any further pro- 
gress of the Mohammedan conquests. We cannot ourselves think 
that a population so sparsely scattered could have had much to do 
with it ; but the impenetrable forests might have been a well-timed 
impediment to a people already satiated with war and laden with 
spoil. 

In 1855 M. d]u Chaillu sailed froQi America for the west coast of 
Africa, and took up his .abode amongst the coast tribes, and missions 
of .the Gaboon. And here he possessed an immense advantage 
which he diligently improved — acclimatization, and a knowledge of 
the habits and language of the people. If anything could render 
facile such a journey as he was about to ujtiderta.ke^ and which he 
commenced in 1856, and pursued with unabated ^eal till '59, it was 
this capability of speaking the language of these barbarous tribes. 
We attribute to this much inore of his power than he himself seems 
to be aware of. And, even where the dialects differed, there was a 
certain freemasonry by interpretation, by which he seems to have 
passed on from one king to another king^ and from one people to 
another people, till a pejrfect feeling of security is engendered in the 
mind of the reader, which must be something in excess of the reality. 
His suiFerings from fever seem to have been as much the effect of 
bad food, famine, and fatigue, as of climate ; and there is no doubt 
that his early life, passed with his father on the western coast, and 
bis return to it for a residence of some months before starting, with 
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the assistance of his medicine-chest and the knowledge of its use, 
were very valuable in this respect. 

Before accompanying M. du Chaillu into the interior, let us state 
his object in his own words : 

• To ascend the various rivers, hunt in the woods, and acquaint myself alike 
' with the haunts and habits of the gorilla, and with the superstitions, customs, 
' and modes of life of the black tribes, who had not hitherto been visited by white 

* men : these were among the chief objects of my present visit to the African 

* Coa^t. Another purpose I had in view was to ascertain if in the interior, among 

* the mountainous ranges in which the rivers took their rise, there was not to be 

* found a region of country fertile and populous, and at the same time healthy, 
' where the missionaries, who now suffer and die on the low coast, could work in 

* safety and to advantage, and where might be established profitable trading- 

* stations, which would benefit alike whites and natives.' 

Here there was an object tangible and good; and in the year 1856, 
sufficiently acclimatized, and already on friendly terms with the 
natives and their king* he commences his journey. A walk of about 
8,000 miles, entirely on foot, and with much anxiety as to the trans- 
port of baggage, specimens, and ammunition, is at any time un- 
inviting 5 but when it is to be taken with none but negroes for com- 
panions, with some uncertainty as to their courage, fidelity, and 
capability, the prospect looks none the brighter. Your tfue nigger 
is always more or less a trader ; and upon several occasions these 
gentlemen wanted to be paid in advance ; a rather dangerous experi- 
ment, but which, when complied with, does not seem to have turned 
out so ill as it might have done. Broad-cloth and tobacco leaves, 
with an occasional string of beads, did duty for Herries' and Far- 
quhar's continental circulars, and the * Mona del Chaillee,' or ' The 
^ Child of Chaillee,' was compelled to keep a sharp eye on his pro- 
perty. However, when we consider the temptation to commit a 
robbery, and the apparent ease with which it might, have been done, 
we hardly know which most to admire — the trusting confidence of 
the master, or the good faith of the slave. One thing we may 
remark, that none of them could have returned to their own people 
without the ' Chaillee,' unless all agreed in the same story, and could 
have produced his coat, like that of Joseph, coloured with his blood, 
and torn with the teeth of the gorilla. 

Above the Gaboon River is Baraka. To this neighbourhood 
M. du Chaillu returned at intervals for the purpose of securing his 
property, and fitting his specimens for embarkation. The King 
Glass here is described as an amusing old gentleman, who died 
indeed during M. du Chaillu's stay ; and the election of a new king 
is a curious ceremony. Immediately previous to the coronation, all 
his friends and neighbours commence a violent assault upon the 
monarch elect ; spitting on him, and beating him, and otherwise ill- 
using him : upon the principle that after this manifestation he will no 
longer be amenable to anything like familiarity at the hands of his 
subjects. The author himself is a king, unless he has lost his throne 
by virtual abdication ; but in his case, after some difficulties, the 
least agreeable part of the ceremony was omitted. 
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It was not long after the start, that our author finds himself in the 
thick of his business. He was up to his eyes in serpents and gorillas, 
but at first without success. Dayoko, the king, whose numerous 
fathers-in-law gave him great influence, forwarded the traveller, with 
some hunters of his own. The difficulties of the country were con- 
siderable ; the rivers and streams, running to the sea, were full of 
dangerous currents and rocks ; and not unfrequently it became a 
matter of necessity to carry the canoes overland a considerable 
distance. Of course the ordinary commerce of the country is 
impeded by these obstacles, obviated only by the original trader 
passing on his wares to his neighbour, who again forwards them in 
his turn, until they arrive eventually at their destination. There is a 
little inconvenience in the return of the purchase-money — for as 
every one of these rascals thinks it right to take a considerable com- 
mission, th^ original manufacturer has seldom much to receive — and 
the amenities of commerce are naturally productive of war. One 
very singular thing happens constantly to the author. Whether it 
was the irresistible claims which courage, or science^ or successful 
sport has on the female heart, or whether there is in M. du Chaillu 
that ^ je ne scais quoi,' which is more valuable than gold, we cannot 
say ; but offers of marriage poured in upon him from all quarters : 
and had he not been by nature of a restless, inquisitive spirit, some- 
where or other in Equatorial Africa, he must have been settled and 
done for. Polygamy is an essential institution of the country, so 
that the satisfying the demands of one lady would have by no nleans 
freed him from the importunities of half a dozen more. But the lax 
notions which prevail in those regions on the subject of matrimony 
would shock a Malthus or a Martineau : the man's honour is calcu- 
lated by the number of his wives, and the woman's virtue by the 
luimber of her children. Amongst other curious people with whom 
M. du Chaillu lived on terms of friendship, and from whom he seems 
to have received many kind offices, were the P^an Cannibals ; and 
either because he was not fat enough, or a not sufficiently tempting 
morsel for a breakfast — or more probably, that, mistaking his boots 
for his feet, they believed him to be the devil himself amongst them, 
he was neither eaten alive, nor put away against a rainy day. This 
latter method indeed might have been reasonably resorted to; for 
these people are not so much cannibals as ghouls : and it was not 
an uncommon thing to meet them with a newly-bought body 
from a neighbouring tribe ; and they are not particular as to the 
cause of death. This phase of cannibalism is new to us ; but as 
they are mentioned as a remarkably fine race, I suppose they find 
that human flesh, in whatever form, agrees with them. ' On this 
' account,' says M. du Chaillu, ' I had fortunately taken wich me 
* sufficient pots to do my own cooking.' They are clever and inge- 
nious, and the most promising people in that part of Africa ; but, 
although friendly, it was by no means certain how long they might 
remain so, or how soon an appetite for a white man might seize 
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them, so that the author curtailed his visit as much as possible, and 
once more returned to within sight of the ocean. 

It was during this journey that M, du Chaillu met face to face his 
first gorilla. And we may as well give the reader a concise account 
of his first encounter, as being the counterpart of every other meeting 
of the same kind. 

Having seen several tracks, and one of the party having fired at 
and wounded a female, a hot pursuit was commenced. The animal^ 
that is, the male, is singularly shy, but when come upon suddenly, 
and without retreat, invariably shows fight. The female and the 
young always take to flight. In the heat of the pursuit the party is 
brought to a check by the breaking of boughs and twigs, and the 
terrible * barking roar ' of the gorilla, who within a second or two 
stood before his pursuers. He moves through jungle on all fours, 
but he no sooner sees his enemy than he erects himself on his hind 
legs, and looks boldly in his face. He varies in height from 5 feet 
to 6 feet 2 inches when in this position. He has long dark hair, 
deeply-seated grey eyes, long arms of enormous muscular power, a 
huge and deep chest, and an immense body. The expression of his 
face is described as perfectly fiendish, and so horrible as to seem 
like ' some nightmare vision.' He has sharp and large teeth, but he 
is not carnivorous, and lives chiefly on the berries and fruits of these 
tropical woods. His method of attack h very curious. He com- 
mences by short barks, which increase till they become hideous 
roars, making the solitary wood resound with his cry of passion. 
He beats his breast in his rage with his fists, making again and again 
the hideous noise as he advances deliberately towards his victim. 
His eyes flash fire, and there is a nervous twitching of the short hair 
upon his forehead. Half man, half beast, he is ignorant of his own 
danger and defiant in his strength. When eight yards or more 
separate the hunter from his prey it is time to fire. The first shot 
should be fatal, for he never gives time to load again ; even a 
breech-loader is useless. In his fury he rushes upon the hunter, 
and with one blow of his powerful arm dashes down his puny guard, 
crushing his skull or tearing out his entrails with his claws. Nor 
does he spare the innocent instrument of his wound ; he seizes the 
gun, and with teeth or arms breaks it to pieces. Indeed, seeing 
his victim disabled, he again flies to his thickets j and in most of the 
villages are those who have returned maimed or disabled, but not 
killed, from some excursion after the gorilla. It is a most fortunate 
circumstance that the beast is not tenacious of life : he usually falls 
at once if struck fairly in the breast ; and as it only required presence 
of mind to allow him to come to close quarters, there does not seem 
the same risk as in some other sport of the kind. We do not 
desire to underrate M. du Chaillu's courage in seeking this for- 
midable monster ; but we think there are many situations more 
trying in which the equatorial hunter might have been placed than 
face to face with a gorilla. We are borne out in this our estimate 
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by the ease with which the author himself has bagged his game upon 
all occasions ; and the only account we have of an unhappy termi- 
nation to the sport was when one of his companions, who had 
wandered away, was found mortally wounded in the forest. Having 
failed to shoot the gorilla dead at the first shot, he was left with a 
horrible wound by the infuriated brute, of which he died in three 
days. As to Ml du Chaillu himself, in all the gorilla conflicts 
which he relates, and they are numerous, he never appears to have 
been in the slightest peril (to be sure a man who had been on a visit 
to cannibals, and had refused an offer of marriage from one of their 
ladies, might have done anything) ; and we think that his position 
with the leopard, which in that part of Africa is a most savage and 
treacherous foe to man, was infinitely more trying to the nerves. 
He tells his own story with much simplicity and naive ti,^ describing 
his sensations ; and as it may be taken as a fair sample of the 
author's style, we extract it for the benefit of the reader. 

* The noise continued, and we moved slowly and very cautiously a few steps 
ahead to get a position where we could see over the grass. The position was 
not a pleasant one. The leopard comes out eeiierally by night only, and nothing 
but extreme hunger will bring him out of his lair in open day. Now, when he 
Is hungry, he is also unusually savage and quick in his motions. We knew the 
animal was near, but could not by any means get a sight of him. As the wind 
blew from it towards us, I perceived plainly a strong and peculiar odour which 
this animal gives out, and this proved more decidedly that it could not be far off. 
The thought passed through my mind — was it watching us ? Did its eyes 
penetrate the grass which we could not see through ? If so, was it perhaps get- 
ting ready to spring ? 

* Meantime our buffido-buU stood stupidly before his herd not twenty yards 
fix>m us, utterly innocent of the presence of so many of his formidable enemies, 
and little suspecting the curious circumstances to which he was about to owe his 
life. 

* Just then we moved a little to one side, and, peering through an opening in 
the grass, I beheld an immense leopard, a female, with a tiny little leopardling 
near her side. The beast saw us at the same moment, turning her head quickly 
at some slight noise we made. She had been watching the buffalo so intently as 
not to notice our approach. As I watched her, it seemed to me as though a 
curious look of indecision passed over her face. She, too, had more game than 
she had looked for, and was puzzled which to attack first. Her lon^ tail wagged 
from side to side, and her eyes glared as she sought for a moment for a decision. 
But I saved her the trouble ; for in less time than it takes to write it down I had 
put a ball into her head, which, luckily for us, relieved her of further care for 
prey. At the same time Aboko fired into the little leopard and killed it.* 

But it is not only amongst gorillas or leopards that M. du Chaillu 
has employed his prowess and his pen. We have a new and not 
uninteresting account of the capture and death of the elephant 
among the Fans, and at which he assisted. It has not the dash of 
the genuine hunt, and is a little unfair upon the game ; but it is not 
without its danger, and on the day in question a man was caught by 
the infuriated beast and trampled under foot. The method is some- 
what after this feshion. Vines and climbing plants grow in great 
quantities in the forests, clinging to the boles of the highest trees. 
It is not difficult, although laborious, to tear away these climbers, 
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and form a species of network from tree to tr^e of such a nature and 
strength as to entangle and impede though aot to hold an elephant. 
Being roused »by the hunters, and driven tow^trds this snare, which 
is usually very extensive and judiciously selected, the prey comes 
headlong forward, until brought up by the network of tough vines, 
which, nowhere tightened, give way to his Arst rush only- to 
entangle him more fatally. No sooner do hi$ pursuers find him 
vainly endeavouring to free himself than the attack commences from 
every side, and from the branches of the surrounding trees, until, 
worn out with wounds from the discharges of guns and spears, the 
elephant falls, like a huge porcupine, incapable of defence or retreat. 
It certainly sometimes happens that the mail himself becomes 
entangled and is mercilessly destroyed by the beast* Another 
method, less certain, but less dangerous, is to hang a very heavy 
piece of wood, armed with iron spikes^ suspended by ^ rope to the 
trees under which the victim passes, in such a manner that his 
movement loosens it. It falls, if rightly hung, upon the spine, the 
iron wounding him, and the weight not unfrequently breaking his 
back. 

The Fans are very partial to elephant meat, as a change from the 
dead bodies of their slaves or their enemies ; but M, du Chaillu pro- 
nounces it to be * the toughest and most disagreeable n^eat he ever 
' tasted.' Tastes differ in these matters j we have beard that 
elephant steaks are not so bad ; and even he, we think, w<)uld have 
preferred it to the slave that he tells us was once about to be killed 
as a suppos.ed dainty for the ' white man,* who, strange to say, is 
himself looked upon as a cannibal, and as dealing in slavf^$ only to 
gratify his taste for human flesh* 

It is quite beside our purpose to transcribe this excellent book for 
our reader. We recommend him to read it for himself. He will 
find it teeming with adventures amongst various animals, as well as 
gorillas, leopards, and elephants, already described. He will read 
of the Nshiego-mbouve, or nest-building ape, unknown hitherto to 
the civilized world, who shelters himself in high trees under an 
umbrella-like shed, which is changed as soon as the leaves of which 
it is composed become too dry to turn the heavy rains i of horrible 
serpents, and insects of enormous size, great courage, and ferocity, 
attacking in whole squadrons, crossing bridges by means assuredly 
superhuman, and dragging their hideous length along in a flight 
of twelve hours at a time. Certainly, if we felt inclined to be scep- 
tical, or imagined that the author was guilty of travellers' tricks, we 
should have left the gorillas to themselves, and fallen foul of these 
Bashikouay ants. That he ever got back to tell us the tale must 
have been a mercy indeed. 

A chapter is devoted to the politics and government of the native 
tribes well worthy the attention of the philanthropist, and one to 
the comparative anatomy of men and monkeys of various kinds and 
measurements, which enters too much into statistics to occupy any 
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space in an article of this nature. To the naturalist and anatomist 
it is sufficiently interesting, and may be read with advantage by those 
philosophers who see nothing in man but an advanced and civilized 
monkey. We have some very amusing descriptions of the social 
life of the African tribes, the beauty of the tropical vegetation, the 
admiration he excited, and the respect with which he Was received, for 
which M. du Chaillu may thank his own good sense and considerable 
presence of mtnd. He is king of a province, without being spit upon 
or bastinadoed ; he might have had a queen, but compromised for a 
cook, who tried to poison him with an overdose of arsenic ; he was 
f&ted by princes — Black Princes, indeed — who vied with one another 
in honouring him ; he went to their balls, and was shocked at their 
Fanny Elslers and Ceritos ; and he planted the star-spangled banner 
on the top of a tree in the country of Ashango, when he had worn 
oiit his shoes, his health, and his followers, in one of the most 
enterprising journeys that has yet been heard of. With this amount 
of success he is compelled to be satisfied ; and he returned to 
Goumbi to rest from February to June, 1859, when he embarked 
with his spoils once more for civilized life. 

We congratulate him sincerely on his return. We think that 
lecturing in London, and a seat at the table of the Literary Fund, 
with the cookery of the Freemasons' Tavern, is no bad exchange 
for Equatorial Africa. He has escaped being poisoned, eaten by 
ants or cannibals, and, above ally being married to many distinguished 
foreigners : he has much to be thankful for, though he professes 
himself disappointed. Wenrust eventually that his labours may not 
be without their fruit, and that some day or other colonization and 
civilization may assume the place of fetism and cannibalism, with all 
the other blessings to which the enterprise of M. du Chaillu will 
have given the first impulse. 



HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP TO A NEPHEW AND 

NIECE, &€., &c. 

By Colonel George Greenwood, 

We have before us a new edition of a very good little book, pub- 
lished by Moxon and Co., of Dover Street. It contains, in a small 
compass, much valuable information on handling and bitting your 
horse, but whether it would be possible for the horseman to put in 
practice, with any effect^ one half of Colonel CJreenwood's recom- 
mejadatioas is quite another question* We have a chapter on 
' colt-breaking,' too, which contains some excellent precepts, and 
some others on condition, &c., which are not always practicable, 
and from which we, to a certain extent, should be obliged to dissent. 
The work, however, is full of good sense, but a little overdone with' 
scientific and mechanical instruction, calculated rather to tire than to 
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inform the readers, who, we may presume from the title, were intended 
to be juveniles, and uninterested in muscular ^ force and foreign 
* fulcra,' as applied to horse exercise j unless, indeed, they are of the 
present precocious race, who are not satisfied to mount any hobby 
without the aid of a score of ologies to strengthen their position. 

Horsemanship happens to be one of those things in which theory, 
unbacked by practice, is almost useless ; indeed, we had nearly 
written worse than useless : for it not only leads occasionally to 
dangerous exhibitions of self-confidence, but is apt to induce a very 
disagreeable amount of obstinacy in the defence of untenable posi-* 
tions. We have had the pain, among persons of first*class practical 
experience in gunnery, to have seen the conversation led by a young 
gentleman conversant with nothing in the world but Colonel 
Hawker's work : an admirable book, but not adapted for after- 
dinner conversation, except in the hands of a sportsman : and we 
cannot but recognize very deep reading and most retentive recol- 
lection of Nimrod, Whyte Melville, Scrutator, ^nd Colonel Green- 
wood himself in the conversation of the juvenile equestrians of the 
day. A gentleman whose acquaintance with horse exercise does 
not extend beyond the smell of the Serpentine is quite right to read 
and to collect all the information he stands in need of on one of the 
most interesting of subjects ; but he will forgive us if we suggest 
that the less of it he retails as personal experience the more highly 
will his truthfulness and modesty be esteemed. 

To the uninitiated probably nothing seems so easy as holding the 
reins : and we will venture to say th^t to the many most experi- 
enced horsemen it would be a difficult task to explain the process by 
which he rode his horse from fence to fence, turning with the 
leading hounds, and picking his way over jidge and furrow, or 
through the narrow paths of a winding Surrey woodland. The 
difficulty is not lessened by reading thirty-five pages on the subject, 
and looking at no less than fourteen engravings illustrative of dif*- 
ferent methods of holding those needful appendages to equitation. 
There is the regimental, which appears to us tx> be useless, excepting 
for most perfect horses, who want nothing but a finger, and very 
little of that : there is the down clutch and the Siide clutch, the 
cross, and half a dozen more methods, all of which are very good, 
but would not repay the trouble of trial, even on the back of a 
drawing-room chair, for the simple reason that they have next to 
nothing to do with what are technically termed ' hands.^ All that 
Colonel Greenwood says on the subject we are willing to subscribe 
to : he is himself an excellent horseman, practically as well as 
theoretically; but we very much question whether be became so 
only by the exercise of his own directions. We are quite satisfied 
that he has long ago forgotten them, and that his own practice 
would be the best answer to his own theory. We believe them to 
be of use. in the riding-school, or with those hairy gentlemen who 
are to be seen cantering amidst a bevy of young ladies on the West 
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ClifF, at Brighton, because there must be some rule or other to 
begin with ; but they will not make an English horseman, such as 
John White, Lord Clanricarde, the late John Bower, or Colonel 
Greenwood himself. The veriest tyro would learn more in five 
minutes' instruction in the use of his reins than by twenty books : 
and if we must give any directions at all, to save trouble, we would 
recommend the inexperienced to hold his double reins much as he 
would do in driving, only keeping the right rein upwards instead of 
the left. In crossing a country two hands should undoubtedly be 
used; and no man who means to have a hand for an emergency 
should ever quit his rein in negociating a fence either to punish his 
horse or to balance himself by his arm. 

Although, generally speaking, horses swerve to the left, it is not 
invariably the case, but will depend very much upon the manner in 
which they are handled. It must also be admitted that * prevention 
' being better than cure,* it is desirable to prevent a horse from 
kicking if possible, even at the expense of ^jerking his mouth.' 
However, neither the one nor the other is necessary ; a very s%ht 
indication, at the right moment, usually checks the inclination. The 
author's remarks on a shy horse should be read by all, and deserve 
great attention. Nothing is so easy to conquer^ nothing so easy to 
confirm, as a habit of shying. If you are riding a horse, say of a 
dealer, in which you have no particular interest, play with his bit on 
the side, slightly turning his head from the object of^bis terror. If it 
is one of your own, follow the directions given in the book as far as 
you can ; and the probability is a permanent cure instead of a tem- 
porary remedy. 

On the mechanical aid a rider can give to his horse, either in 
landing over a fence, or in recovering him from a fall, we have 
remarks which are now common enough. Vulgar errors are nearly 
exploded ; and no one imagines that he can ll/^ a horse over his 
fence, though thousands may feel that they can save a fall by judicious 
handling : and it does not follow that a horse properly held as he 
lands, should throw his head up. This point being assumed, he 
would be more likely to fall than to recover himself. We must, 
however, protest against the notion that the jockey can mechanically 
assist his horse, but the huntsman cannot ; for we think that it does 

* rest on the same footing :' and that there is no more ' foreign ful- 

* crum* in the one case than in the other. When a stumble is made 
it is not in the power of science generally to save the fall; but it is 
your business to prevent the stumble; A horse in a crupper and a 
bearing-rein reminds us of our exploded feshion of straps and braces; 
one to keep your trousers up, the other to keep them down. They 
may be ornamental, but both are not useful. As much liberty as 

.possible is claimed by Colonel Greenwood for the horse when in dif- 
ficulties ; and as a rule he is quite right : but it is not easy to give 
definite rules for unforeseen cases — nor do we think that every one 
could understand them. 

We are inclined to give full confirmation to the fact that the 
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hunting-seat, the medium^ in point of length, of those mentioned, 
unites in a greater degree than any other, ease, utility, pdwer, and 
grace. 

We have some circus movements which are not explained with 
that clearness which is so desirable for common comprehension ; but 
we should recommend Colonel Greenwood's chapter on bits to all 
who are disposed to examine the matter critically and scientifically. 
We believe every horse (not viciously unmanageable) cian be ridden 
in certain bridles } and a proper knowledge of their power and appli- 
cation is therefore valuable. We do not think that ^ a martingale 
^ spoils hands.' We think it a very easy and effectual means of doing 
that which no hands can do ; but it requires to be used with discre- 
tion in the field, because ^ 'Tis well to have a giant's strength, but 
^ tyrannous to use it like a giant.' 

On the mattet* of girthing there should be no two questions. As 
slack as you please« And we may add to the author's remarks, that 
a man well placed on his horse, with a breastplate, has not much 
need of them at all. It is not difficult to mount and dismount on and 
from an ungirthed saddle — if you only know how — and are suffi- 
ciently tall to command the ofF-side of your horse from the near 
side. 

The question of colt-breaking is much too important to be dis^- 
cussed in the small space we have allowed ourselves for a notice of 
an able little work. Neither can we here enter into the subject of 
clothing, physic, and condition, which are themselves worthy of an 
article. But we feelingly respond to the sentiments expressed, that 
neither grooms nor ladies should do quite so much galloping on hard 
ground* It is clear that Colonel Greenwood is a kind as well as an 
ardent admirer of a most useful, as well as ornamental companion to 
man j and we can sincerely recommend a perusal of his book if only 
on the score of its humanity^ 



THE LATE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

IkT consequence of the death of the Duke of Bedford, the whole 
of the Stud will be put up to auction without reserve on Wednesday 
July 3rd, at Newmarket. The property consists of an excellent 
house for a trainer and cottage for a heidman : the stables including 
ten bo*es and fifteen stalls for racehorses, and a hack stable with three 
stalls 5 a Turkish bath and tepidarium for horses 5 thirty acres of 
land, including two small gardens and eleven paddocks j two hovels 
for stallions, with yards ; three double hovels, and a brick building 
with four compartments for mares and foals. This is the most com- 
plete establishment for its size in Europe. 

The following is a list of the horses m training, brood hiares, foals, 
and yearlings : — 
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The Invoice. 

Neiyn\aricet.— -The Two Thousand. — The Watcrwitch Case.— Chester and its 
Handic^Kper. — York and the Wizard. — Bath and its Victims. — Epsom and its 
i Proipccts. — Sporting Gossip. — The late Duke of Bedford. — Cremome and 
Mr. £. R. Clarke. 

*The Racing game* is now being played in 'earnest, and every week, the scene 
changes, as in a pantomime, for scarcely have the Eastern Counties shot us 
out of their coupees before either the Great Western, or Nordi-Westem 
claims ui, and our whole life appears to b^ passed between railway carriages, 
and grand stands. Although no gambler, we are scarcely ever seen without a 
card in our hands, and use pencils enough to make the rortune of an ordinary 
hawker. The theatres we have no occasion to patronize, for our excitement 
by day is quite sufficient to last us through the night, and the headers of Ford- 
ham and Aldcroft string up our nerves quite as high as Mr. Boucicault does 
in * The Colleen Bawn.' Nevertheless, the life is thought a pleasant one, and 
those who follow it are sometimes envied by the young and thovightless, who, 
just bursting out of their chrysalis state, imagme there is no sport so delightful 
as racipg* Let them go the same circuit weel^ after week, as we have done 
for many and many a year, meeting the same faces, seeing the same horses, 
listening to the same sounds, until * a field ' becomes perfecdy hateful to us, 
eating die same dinners, and partaking of the same wines, without prospect of 
relief, and they will say it is as hard a life as that of the factory lad or 
the chimneyrsweeper, and equally deserving of Lord Shaftesbury's interfereooe. 
But we fear £xeter Hall would b^ refused for so benevolent a purpose ; and 
although Mr. Spurgeon was trained at Newmarket, we could hardly calculate 
either on his pulpit, or his eloquence ; so we must bear our labours as manfully 
as we can, and be satisfied with the consciousness that we may have lightei^ed 
many a ^ick<-bed at home, and contributed tp the amusement pf many a good 
sportsman abroad by recalling to him scenes in which he once revelled, and to 
which hi9 memory will ever cling. But we feel we are getting prosaic, and 
even slow, so we will endeavour to < make a pace,' and bring our readers along 
with us, for philosophy in the height of the London season is as much out of 
place, as a betting-list in the Tabernacle of Camberwell. 

May opened well with Newmarket, and it was delightful to be able to see so 
much good racing without frozen feet or fingers, . Symptoms of prosperity were 
rife in every part of the town, and the name of Stamford rose on eveiy lip, so 
much money has the Nobleman who bears that name, caused to be circulated in 
the place, which is annually getting more fashionable. But a few years back 
Newmarket was almost widiout jmy society beyond what was to be met with 
at the rooms and the hotels. A few carriages on the great days might be seen 
on the heath, but the county families did not seem to care about the racing, 
and in the absence of other attractions there were no other resources but the 
botde, and the hazard-table. Mais nous avons change tout cela, the Newmarket 
equipages may challenge comparison with any in Rotten Row, or the Boule- 
vards, aijd their fair occupiers might be * tried equally high' as die Belles of ^e 
Season., Chevely, Chippenham, Moultan, The Branches, and Lord Stainfbrd 
^ive dinners at which the privileged need. not fear being poisoned, .and over 
which the charm of female society throws a tone, that is calculated to refine the 
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grosser tastes. In shorty Newmarket is gradually creating a little world of its 
own, from which the greatest good to the Turf must eventually arise. Monday's 
sport was rather tame, and was eked out by the somewhat derogatory matches 
of Mr. Jackson, who had so great an idea of his pony's speed that he backed 
him to beat the Yankee colt Babylon, even with Fordham up at one hundred, 
and. at thirty yards. In each instance he found he had made a mistake, and 
returned into Newmarket a wiser and not a richer man. The racing will not 
bear reproducing, and we will Dnly remark that for a wooder LuIr, or the 
Evangelist of the Jockeys, as he is termed, fairly slipped Fordham in The 
Queen's Plate, and let the world believe for a moment thaj Cantine was a 
better mare than Avalanche over a distance of ground. In the evening the 
fresh arrivals completely filled the rooms, and Fuller Andrews was as busy 
taking money, and giving change as a pikeman on a Derby day. The betting 
was very strange, and so few blows were struck that the old hands could not 
believe it was the night before the Two Thousand, and conjured up former 
days, and thought of how the Giants of the Ring were wont to wager in the 
Bentinck era. Neither KlarikofF or Kettledrum had * passed the Doctor ' in 
the morning, but remained tolerably firm, although an ancient leg had been 
overheard to whisper to a friend, that both were stiff, and, as far as we can 
learn, he was not far out in his calculations. Imaus was in great force, 
moving imperceptibly, as the strings were pulled by him who is at once the 
Talleyrand and Gladstone of the Turf. Sweet Hawthorn drooped her head,, 
and if Mr. Merry lost his money by her, those who had anticipated him were 
unable to get out. Preceptress's * pupils * gradually were leaving her, and as 
for Diophantus you had only to ask and to have, so eager were the layers, and 
so satisfied were they of his worthlessness. In feet, they watched for a 
backer as anxiously as a rabbit-shooter in a warren does for a rabbit, and 
* little they thought of the morrow*' Numberless are the Two Thousand days 
we have seen in the course of our Turf Wanderings, but the like to Dio- 
phantus's we cannot call to mind. The carriages lined the cords treble deep, 
with such an unmistakable Epsom appearance that we only wanted the female 
gipsteef with their fortUne-telling cards, and the males with their Aunt Sallys and 
8nufF4>ox sticks to be transported to the Surrey Downs, and throughout the 
week their debris waS visible. The Ring was swollen to unusud dimensions, 
and their voices might almost have been heard in the town ; and th6 riding of 
the Cambridge men, as well as of the Suffolk farmers, three' partd of whom 
were Bacehi plenttSy rendered walking on the heath as dangerous as it was on 
the Serpentine last winter by torchlight. 

Liberal as we are in our idews,and opposed as we have been very frequently 
to the enactments of the Jockey Club, we confess we should not be sorry to see a 
ukase passed, forbidding the furious riding that takes place at Newmarket on the 
great days. It is not all who have the taste or means to indulge in hacks, and 
their safety should be provided for by the authorities, as much as that of the 
loungers in Rotten Row, is thought of by the Ranger of the Park in the metropolis. 
The race was soon over, and needs not the minute pen of a Langley to describe, 
inasmuch as Diophantus alone seemed to be in it ; and some distance after him 
Klaf ikoff and Kettledniln, who had been in difficulties a long way from home, 
were descried making a match of it for second. Both ran true as steel, and in 
the end the breadth of a race-card only gave Middletemi the advantage over 
Malton. Then came a scene, the like of which we nei«er witnessed at New- 
m»rket : for scarcely had Lord Stamford pulled up his hack to follow his horse 
into the Weighing enclosure, before a cheer, as loud as ever fell on the 
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ear of Lord Zetland, or I^ord Eglintpn in Yorkshire, greeted him, and was 
taken up again and again with renewed energy. Newmarket, in fact, seemed 
mad with excitement, although all the money was on Imaus, and the Sovereign 
might almost have been jealous of the honours that were paid him. Descended 
as Lord Stamford is from royalty through Lady Jane Grey, as he grace- 
fully returned bare-headed the salutes of the populace, he played his part as well 
as Elliston would have done at Covent Qarden, And the church bells in the 
evening, which to the horror of the editor of ^ The Record ' were set pealing, 
told hovf the poor had benefited by the victory of his Lordship, and how he 
appreciated their welcome. Leicestershire, after such a manifestation, can 
never hope to rob Newmarket of such a patron* KlarikofF's friends were of 
course fearfully disappointed at the miserable figure he cut in the race, and 
his trainer was terribly put out ; for it seemed to confirm the popular estimate 
of the Wizard trial being too good to be true. * It is not his running,' the 
veteran most energetically exclaimed ; * I've made no mistake, and you may 
< hang me up alive if I don't bea^ eyery devil in the Two Thousand.' Then 
it turned out that he became as ipad gs Captain Atcherley, after he bad got to 
the post s and from the violent manner in which he purged, it was almost a 
certainty he tnust have been done. Jem Ferren was very nearly as bad as his 
horse, for he thought he could not have been beaten, and he dare not give ex- 
pression to his ideas. . Malton also shared in the general disappointment, and a 
gloom hung oyer the little town, who expected to have seen Klarikoff 's Van 
played up tq Whitewall by the local band* The Kettledrum division were 
also loud in their outcry ^t the manner in which their horse was ridden. So 
piophaptus had it ^1 his own way in the Derby betting at night. And as it 
was asserted Imaus might have second, Kildonan took the benefit of the doubt, 
and was promoted another step. On Wednesday, the settling passed off as if 
the Two Thousand had only been a Fifty Pound Plate that had been betted 
upon, and all the rumours of ruined bookmakers proved as false as dicers' oaths. 
The racing we should not have noticed, but for the unfortunate escapade of Mr. 
Bryan, which for a time has placed a perfect gentleman and thorough good 
sportsman under the ban of the Jockey Club. Much has been said and written 
about tb^ unfqrtunate Waterwitch case with which we cannot agree, because 
we feel quitp as muoh for the delicate position of .the Earl of Derby and the 
Duke of Beaufort, and several other members of the Jockey Club, as we do for 
Mr. Bry^t For if a case similar to the Swertha one had been brought before 
them, hovr «ould they have acted ? Would they not have been told by some 
of the little * legs ' who work those kind of robberies, that the Jockey Club had 
one law for the rich, and the other for the poor, and have to plead guilty to 
the charge ? Had Mr. Bryan sent in a laying commission, to turn round, and 
get what he pould, a by no means frequent occurrence, we regret to say, in small 
races, we would h^ve gibbeted him alive, and made England too hot for him. 
Likewise, if it had been the first time he had been anticipated in his market, we 
should likewise haye read the Riot Act very severely. But it seems the system 
of getting on his horses has been in force for some months past, and parties 
whose names are freely given, have been more than once remonstrated with for 
jumping on without giving him a chance ; and although his oniers were inex- 
cusable, still if ever there was a'palliating reason for so hasty an act, it was m this 
instance, when Mr. Bryan found his five hundred pound commission could only 
he;, executed on even terms. Sonie of the Members of the Club, to their honour 
l^ it said, protested Strongly against the sentence, which, however, as it relieved 
him of thf accusation of getting money by the transaction, was virtually an 
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acquittal ; and among the strongest dissentients were Lord Portsmouth and 
Admiral Rous, names which are quite sufficient sureties for Mr. Bryan's per- 
sonal honour : and as the 83rmpathy of his friends has been expressed so 
strongly, that gendeman will not feel the consequences of his hasty error to the 
extent, another individual might have done, who had not the same excuses to 
offer as he had, and which have been readily accepted by the world. 

The One Thousand Day was almost as bright and brilliant as the Two 
Thousand, and Tom Oliver, we thought, had taken a higher step in his pro- 
fession, when we saw him riding side by side with Tom Taylor on to the 
heath after his favourite, Fairwater, whom he had never quitted for four 
months, Tom was in excellent spirits, and by no means so * bent ' as he used 
to be ; and that his knowledge of < men, manners, and things in general ' was as 
extensive as usual, may be judged by his remarking to us, in answer to some 
inquiry about his financial position, that < the Emperor Napoleon died in prison, 
and the Duke of York in debt,' and both were greater men than us. So fine 
a logician as this, need give one no apprehensions about his future, and we really 
wished to have seen his mare win, to have enjoyed his triumph with him. But 
although many thought he would have won, if he had not eased her a little 
after her trial with Audrey, yet Nemesis had it so all her own M'ay, that we 
really believe the result could not have been altered. Chester, which had been 
most fearfully vilified on account of its handicap, as if we have not had bad 
Metropolitans, bad Northamptons, and bad Goodwood Stakes, was very well 
attended, although the racing was as slow as leather flapping. The curious old 
city, which Albert Smith so well described in one of his early works, called, 
if we mistake not, « Christopher Tadpole,' had lost none of its ancient features. 
The Welsh peasantry flocked in, as usual, on the Cup Day, and the quaint old 
Rows were hardly passable. The murmurs against the Handicap inflamed by 
an article in a Daily Paper, which the proprietors themselves condemned as much 
as the general public, increased to such an extent, that the Committee, with a 
view of putting an end to a repetition of them, very wisely resolved that the 
Stewards d§ the Jockey Club should have the handicap submitted to them 
before publication* To this, Mr. Topham had not the slightest objection, but 
on the contrary, we have reason to believe he was glad of the loophole that was 
aflR>rded him, of extricating himself from the delicate position in which he was 
placed, and which prevented any personal solicitation from parties, who might 
hope to prevail on his good nature or credulity. Agreeing as we do with 
Admiral Rous, that no such curiosity can be discovered as a perfect public 
handicapper, we cannot help thinking how very desirable it is that every han- 
dicap of a certain value should be submitted to the Stewards either of the 
Meeting itself, or of the Jockey Club, as any glaring act of favouritism would 
be at once discovered and corrected. Godding's favourites held their own 
bravely until the last, when Ben Webster, brought to the front as Lord Frede- 
rick's second barrel, to destroy the Banker's mare, came far too close to her 
to be pleasant, and in a slow run race he beat her in a canter. And had not 
Challenor made such a fearful error with Wallace, there is no knowing where 
he would have finished. For many reasons the Ring were pleased with the 
result, for Mr. Barber had begun like oAers to feel the keeping of a stud of 
Ducal extent, to be by no means an economical business. York saw the curtain 
raised the following week, and mainly owing to the recommendations in our 
last, did the Rawcliffe yearlings go off so well. Our selections, we are glad to 
state, got the most bids, and Lord Coventry's half-brother to Amsterdam, who 
kicked an unfortunate groom's arm out pf the socket, as cleverly as a Brodie or 
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a Lawrence, fetched the top price, 600 guineas, and was matched the same 
. night against Mr. Craven's Artillery filly, for which he gave only 64 guineas, 
to run in the First October next year, when we shall see which of the pur- 
chasers is the best judge. 

As upwards of two hundred mares are now located at Rawclifle^ the Com^ 
pany may be said to be thriving, and the dividends beginning to improve. The 
Wizard's easy victory in The Great Northern made John Scott almost a youth 
again ; and loudly did he proclaim he ought never to have lost either of the 
great races last year, and that KlarikofF's chance for the Derby was not to be 
surpassed by any one of the fevourices. The Wizard has been perhaps the 
most popular horse that Yorkshire has had for many a day ; and right glad 
were the Tykes to witness their estimate of him confirmed* Johnny Osborne's 
riding of him was voted perfection, for he humoured him as he was told to do, 
instead of fighting with him as Aldcroft had done in the St. Leger* Strange 
to state, it was the first time Mr. NichoU had ever seen him win. Ben 
Webster ran a far greater horse than the world credited, and many were of 
opinion after his hard work at Chester, Mr. Barber should have been indicted 
for cruelty to animals for running him ; but it seems he knew the condition of 
his horse best, for when Ben piSled up, he was none the worse for wear, and 
after trying Virgilius for Billy Williamson, he proceeded to Manchester for the 
Guineas, but Snowden was unable to get an order from the Lord Lieutenant 
for them, in consequence of the unexpected interference of Corona. However, 
three thousand guineas conveyed by Lord St. Vincent's cheque was rare salve 
for the loss of the Lord Lieutenant's, and we only hope the son of Bamtoo 
will prove worthy of it. Lately Bamton has been too much neglected, having 
had few mares but those of Lord Fitzwilliam's, so there is little doubt the 
Chester Cup winner will make him fashionable. Melton had its 8how*day,.and 
those who went the Northern Circuit from York, were presented at the White- 
wall Drawing-room, and afterwards adjourned to the Wold, where < Spring 

* Cottage ' carried all before it ; and the Hunt Cups provoked a great d^ of 
local interest. Sir Charles Slingsby, who has hitherto been more partial to the 
scarlet coat, than the silk jacket, rode MouseiaTip in a manner that was h^hly 
creditable for an amateur ; and we have never seen one less hurried to g^ home 
than he was in the Union Hunt Cup, for which poor Davis would never bet 
against Mr. Peart, who, he thought, was invincible. There are few finer hunters 
in the kingdom than Mousetrap, and his owner, we dbink^ did wisely in refusing 
the large sum that was offered for him, for according to all appearances, there 
is a National Steeple Chaso in him next year. Sdisbury was abundantly pro- 
vided with racing, but the programme is the same that has been for years, and 
sadly wants revising. Mr. Parr came down with Lupus * like a wolf on the 

* fold ' for the Wiltshire Stakes ; and The Queen's Plate giving the spectators 
a capital race between Avalanche and Dulcibella, and the Caesarewitch mare 
having been a little off, was just beaten at the finish. Dundee was not so 
strong in the market, and the detectives in the ring imagined some * slipping ' 
was going on. Bath had a bumper and a victim ; and although the Duke was 
recommended not to come, his hospitality was not missed, as his room was 
given up to Mr. Way, one of the City Members, who liberally entertained the 
elite of the Stand. Lupus brought Kildonan more prominently into the 
market for the Derby j and at the same time the Sawcutter running with Sir 
William renewed the confidence of Mr. Merry, who, in return for many kind 
compliments paid to Dundee by the owner of Rouge Dragon, helped him down 
hill when he was going with a few hundreds. The telegram of Mr. Reynolds 
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surpassed in its falsity the fiunous one of Mr. Reuter's, relative to the French 
and Russian alliance, and the indignation with which it was received, and the 
knowledge that Mr. Reynolds profited in the end, instead of being injured by 
the robbery, must have been gall and wormwood to the concocter, who, wc hope, 
will be turned ttp# Moorcock won the Somersetshire so cleverly, that the 
quality of three*year-*olds was again shown to be wretched, and it will be curious 
to see if the Derby improves them. 

The London season is now on in full swing, and tables at clubs are as diffi- 
cult to procure as beds at hotels. The Derby, and the Derby alone, engrosses 
public attention. All the paper duties and assessed taxes in the kingdom might 
be repealed if set down for that day. And John Scott is a far more important 
man than Mr. Gladstone ; and Lord Stamford takes precedence of all the other 
Peers of the realm. As we do not like to deal with the meeting piecemeal, we 
must postpone any further allusion to it until next month, when we shall hope 
to illustrate some of its phases, as well of those other meetings on the Home 
Circuit. Racing gossip is scarce for the time of year, but the canard of the 
Lottery at White's amounting to 12,000/., is too gross to ff} uncontradicted. 
No doubt the writer imagined that from there being twelve hundred members 
on the book, by the regulation of the Club every one of them was compelled 
to subiBcribe; a supposition that argues little for the knowledge of club life 
possessed by the * liners ' of the press. 

Since our last our fears as to the Duke of Bedford have been only too well 
realized, and ptdRda mors has stalked through Wobum* The late Duke's 
character we so thoroughly illustrated last year, that it is unnecessary further 
to refer to it, than by stating he died worthy of his race. 

Our note*book is now eiEhausted, save that Cremome is flourishing, and the 
great lounge of racing men ; and well-authenticated rumours are in circulation 
that Mr. £. R. Clarke, who has resumed his Directorship, is to be seen in full 
uniform every evening, thus adding no small feature to the other attractions of 
the gardens. And if we might venture to suggest, we would hint that a pho- 
tograph of him en grand tenue^ would sell like wildfire ; for all who are on the 
Turf would be desirous of possessing a portrah of one, whose fame is as universal 
as his genius. 



THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

Ths holiday time at Christmas and at Easter is generally looked forward to 
by those interested in dramatio affairs as likely to produce some startling 
novelties in the way of theatrical entertainments, but the Whitsuntide 
festivities are of a different class. The managers of theatres, with very few 
exceptions, may then commence to calculate their gains or losses for the 
past season previous to closing their doors during the hot weather, as few 
people, with the exception of the JiMtues of the Opera, care to submit them- 
selves to a temperature approximating that of a Tmkish bath, when, more- 
over, they are not permitted, as in the last-named institution, to indulge in the 
soothing influence of a cigar, accompanied by a cup of fragrant Mocha. The 
caterers for out-door amusements now emerge from their obscurity, and the 
bills announcing the opening of Cremome, the Surrey Gardens, Highbury 
Bam, and other places of alfresco entertainment, burst forth upon the walls 
of the metropolis as soon as the trees and shrubs have donned their summer 
foliage* Duiping the Whitsuntide just passed, the weather has been most 
propitious, and thousands have flocked to the various gardens in and about 
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London, amongst which Oremorne standa pre-eminent. The varied class of 
amusement, the beautiful and tasteful arrangement of the grounds, and the 
open-air facilities afforded to the votaries of Terpsichore, all tend to aUure the 
Londoner from his ordinary resorts in town, and the theatrical manager may 
well sigh for the time when the lease of the gardens shaU expire, and the 
capacious board announcing * This desirable plot of grpund to 1^^ ^n building 
Mease,' will be to him indeed a welcome sign. 

During the past month, eaoh of the operaa produced undep Mr, Qye's 
management has been a suopess. The earliest among these was < QoiUaume 
Tell,' and Bp8sini*^ music, intfuated to artistes of the highest standing in th^ir 
profession, was ei^ecuted in a stjle that has never yet beep approached. 
M. Faure is beyond doubt one of the best representatiYes of the 3wi8a 
liberator that ha?e hitherto appeared before a London audience. His carriage 
is manly and dignified, his voice capable of giving intenae expression to the 
music, and his intonation is irreproachable. Signer Tambwlik as 4fno^ sang 
with his [accustomed energy, combined with musician-like skill, his delivery 
of the oelebrated 'Suives moi,' bringing forth the clear ringing tones of his 
rich tenor voiee in a manner that delighted the audience and evoked the most 
stormy applause, Herr Formes, who imdertook the part of Walther gave con- 
siderable weight to much of the concerted music by the aid of his sonoroiui 
voice ; and the charming song of the fisherman in the first act was tastefully 
aung by Signer Neri-Baraldii Signer Tagliafico, of pourse, sustained the role 
of (jfe8»ler, it being tbp invariable fate of that gentleman tQ beaome the repre< 
sentativp of some character not celebrated for a virtuoiis life or any i^niable 
quality. The female characters by no means take a prominent plaoe in the 
opera, nevertheleaa Madame Miolan Carvalho's penetrating voice told with 
good effect in the concerted muaic, and she was much applauded in the air 
< Sombres for6ts,' notwithstanding her prevailing fault of interpolating certain 
notes not set down in the score. Madame Budersdorff was admirable both in 
her singing and her acting, and made the small part Jemmi a prominent feature 
in the performance. The orchestra never fails to meet with an encore for the 
spirited performance of the overture, and the chorus sing with a degree of 
energy and precision deserving of the highest praise. The scenery, too, alfords 
fresh proof of the taste and skill of the artist, Mr. Beverley. Yerdi's opera 
' II Trovatore,' was produced early in the month, when Madame Pence and 
Signor Grasiani made their re-appearance. The part of Le(mom is one 
hardly adapted to the physical powers of Madame Pence, although the music 
affords her frequent opportunities for the exercise of her highly cultivated 
voiee. The organ of the favourite baritone is as strong and as sweet as ever, 
and has ample scope fbr display in the music allotted to the Oonte di 
Lunay the popi^ar <I1 balen del sue sorriso,' of course meetiBg with its 
customary encore. S^ignor Tamberlik sang with mere than usual enei^ in 
the character of Jlfoiinco, and the introduotiou of his powerf^ ut depaitrine 
in 'Di quella pira,* was the signal fbr a burst of enthusiastic applause. 
Madame Nantier-Didide was an able and artistic representative of the gipsy, 
and the numerous ohavaoteristic ehoruses were most effectivel^r rendered. 
* Don Qiovanni ^ has been produced with a most powerful caste, and the part 
of the herp being once more entrusted to a baritone, the public will doubtless 
recognise this graceful concession on the part of M. Oosta in permitting 
Mozart's music to be sung as originally Yn'itten. As the representative of the 
gallant but unprincipled Don, M. Faure is decidedly the best we have had 
since Tamburini. fMis singing is firm and correct throug^out^ and in his 
acting — whether in his tender love passages with the ladies, hi his easy. 
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but not undue famiiiarity with his gerrant^ or in his encounter with his 
indignant guests, and afterwards with his terrible supernatural visitor — ^the 
air of gentleman and noble cavalier never for a moment deserts him. Signer 
Tamberlik performed the part of Don Ottavio, a part in which the tenor is 
much more of a listener than a singer, with the exception of the delightful 
' 11 mio tesoro/ a song which, deUvered in the great tenor's best style, inva- 
riably meets with an encore. Herr Formes is the Leporello, and Signer Tag- 
liafico the Commendatory, and Signer Bonconi, as if with the desire of showing 
how, in the hands of a great artiste, a small part may be raised to importance} 
undertakes the insignificant rSle of Mcuetto, MadUe. Csillag gives a charming 
and original version of Donna Elvira^ and Madame Pence, although somewhat 
wanting in dramatic energy, sings the music of Donna Anna with care and 
e|]^at. Madame Miolan Carvalho's fresh voice is admirably adapted to the 
musio of ifcWma, and in her hands the rustio beauty becomes a very fascinating 
chaiacter. Notwithstanding the success attending every production at the 
Royal Italian Opera up to this period, the greatest triumph was yet to come, 
when, on the 14th of May, Madlie Adelina Fatti made her dShut in the cha- 
racter of Amina. A more charming representative of the lovelorn damsel 
it is impossible to conceive. Young, with a figure hien petite^ a countenance • 
capable of immense expression, and a pair of dark eyes of wondrous lustre, she 
possesses, in addition to all these, a voice which is blear, rich, and of extra- 
ordinary compass. Madlie. Patti is not only an exquisite singer, she is also 
a charming actress ; and her by-play throughout her performance displays her 
aptitude for the profession she has chosen, and of which she is destined ere 
long to become one of the brightest ornaments. Even the cold and critical 
audience of Govent Garden forgot its apathy, and applause of the moat enthu- 
siastic nature was awarded her for her execution of the cavatina ' Come per 
' me serono,' for her delicious rendering of the melodious passage, 'D'un 
* pensiero dhm accento,' and for the exquisite feeling she infused into the 
prayer, * Qran' Dio^ non mirar il mio pianto.' Her greatest triumph, of course, 
was in the joyous and elaborate finale, ' Ah I non giunge,' in which she eclipsed 
everything she had previously attempted, and in which every note was perfect 
and every gesture indicative of the truest and purest delight. Signor Tibe- 
rini was highly suooessful as Elvmo, the music being admirably suited to 
his voice ; the air, ' Ah perch^ non posso odiarti,* and the duet, < Fasci il 
guardo,' deserving special commendation. Signor Tagliafico, ever gentleman- 
like and artistic, was an efficient representative of Eodolpho, The debutante 
was called for at the end of each act, and at the termination of the opera she 
was compelled to appear twice to bow her acknowledgments. For the second 
time we have the announcement of Madame Grisi's farewell, and on the 
18th May she commenced the first of a series of eight performances previous 
to her final retirement. The character selected on the present occasion was 
that of Norma, and on her entrance. La Diva was greeted with all the warmth 
due to spch a genera) favourite, and to one who for years has been the source 
of ^o much pleasure to many thousands. Her acting is as irreproachable as 
formerly, her mien as miyestic, and the dassie beauty of her fece seems hardly 
toaohed by time ; but on the voice, the once grand and glorious voice, the 
stem tyrant has laid his relentless hand ; and perhaps for the first time among 
her many performances before an English audience, have the ears of the 
goddess of song been assailed by symptoms of disapproval. Signor Tam- 
berUk was again the FdUio, a fortunate circumstance, as that gentleman seems 
to be the only one who can endue the character with any amount of dramatic 
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interest. The Floral Hall adjoining the opera-house has been thrown open 
to the visitors, and forms a most agreeable lounge between the acts, the fra- 
grance of the flowers and the delightful change of temperature being in every 
way most acceptable after the enervating heat of the theatre. 

A performance at the BojaJ Italian Opera in aid of the funds of the Boyal 
Dramatic College afforded an opportunity for the members of the profession 
to come forward in support of their less fortunate brethren, and most readily 
they responded to the -call. The entertainment given was necessarily of a 
somewhat mixed nature ; in the first place, that the principal performers 
might have an opportunity of appearing m those parts more especially adapted 
to their peculiar abilities, and secondly, that the time of their appearing might 
be so arranged as not to dash with their duties at the various other theatres 
where they had to appear on the same evening. The list of those who 
appeared on the present occasion comprised the names of nearly aU the lead- 
ing artistes of the day, and many who had already retired &om the trouble 
and turmoil of public life, once more donned the sock and buskin in the hope 
of adding to the funds of Uiis excellent charity ; the promoters of the enter- 
prise bein^ no doubt aware that the bill of a dramatic entertainment, like the 
ordinary bill, in commercial parlance, will realize an amount of cash in pro- 
portion to the number of good names upon it. The performance consisted 
of various scenes from 'As You Like' It, the second act of 'Hamlet,* three 
scenes from * Luke the Labourer,' the last act of * The Bivals/ the fourth 
act of the second part of * Henry the Fourth,' one scene from 'The First 
Nightw* and four scenes from * The Willow Copse.' Here was entertainment 
enough for one evening ; and it may be easily imagined how effectively the 
various roles were sustained when in the list of performers we find the names 
of Messrs. Buckstone, Creswick, T. P. Cooke, Fechter, D. Fisher, Eeeley, 
F. Matthews, Phelps, Stuart, Toole, Wigan, and B. Webster; Mesdames 
Eebecca Isaacs, Keeley, F. Matthews, Woolgar, and C. Young. Mr. Tom 
1'aylor's dialogue {between the Ghost of Ann Bracegirdle and Miss Thalia, 
1861, was delivered by Mrs. Stirling and her daughter with ^eat point, and 
was the means of elicitiuK frequent and loud appl^se, the fair artistes being 
assuredly entitled to all the approbation — the rest being due to the authon 
The me^e of the lines was in many cases glaringly defective ; and in repro- 
bating the burlesque writings of the day, with their slang, and puns, and 
jokes, Mr. Taylor himself made 'pretty free use of the first two sources of 
displeasure, but carefullv avoided the third. The performance, although not 
terminating until a late hour, passed off in the most satisfactory manner, the 
house being well filled in every part^ and the funds of the College will be 
enriched by some six or seven hundred pounds. 

At the Princess's Theatre, M. Fechter's poetical conception of Hamlet 
continues to attract crowded houses. Mr. Phelps has, moreover, commenced 
an engagement there 'for a limited number of nights.' He made his first 
appearance this season in the character of King LeaVy and gave a faithful and 
touching portraiture of the aged and afflicted monarch. He was supported 
by his son, Mr. Edmund Phelps, who enacted the part of Edgar. This young 
gentleman possesses the advantages of a good iacQ and figure, and, aided by 
the counsel and instruction of his father, may eventually make a good stand 
in his profession : at present, however, his abilities have not yet developed 
themselves to such an extent as to warrant his undertaking any very im- 
portant role before a critical London audience. Mr. Basil Potter and 
Mr. Ryder, on whom devolved the parts of Edmund and Kent, performed 
with energy and spirit ; and The Foci was rendered by Miss Maria Harris 
with point and intelligence. Miss Atkinson as the stonv-hearted Oonerilj 
and mas Heath as the loving and tender Cordelia, acted with their customary 
talent ; and the general performance of the play leads one to look forward 
to the 'off nights' of M. Fechter as likely to be productive of something 
superior to the second-rate entertainment offered to the public on the occa- 
sion of the accomplished Frenchman's non-appearance. Moreover, if it be 
the province of authors and actors to 'hold as 'twere the mirror up to 
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' nature/ we must hope for better things than the new comediettaV Truth 
and Fiction/ in which the heroine, Margaret Beymour (Miss Oarlotta Lecleroq), 
having attained a high position aa an actress, has a younger sister, JRose (Miss 
Maria Harris), dependent on her 'for support, and whom she is anxious to 
keep in ignorance of her (Margaret's) profession, fearful of the stigma (?) that 
mi^t attach itself to her in consequence. Arthur Brown (Mr. K. Cathoart) 
woes and wins the fair i? ostf, nothing more being reouired to complete their 
happiness than the consent of Broum's father ^r. r, Matthews). Notwith- 
standing that Arthur is the author of a play shortly to be produced, in which 
Margaret sustains the principal character, Broum, senior, has a rooted anti- 
path;y to the stage and stage-players, and sternly withholds his consent to the 
marriage. The second act occurs in the green-room of the theatre, and here 
all ilhisions respecting the strict privacy of this sanctum sanctorum are dis- 
pelled ; all sorts of people come and go according to their fancy, and this 
portion of a theatre, hitherto so difficult of access, seems open to all comers, 

* and as public as Covent Garden Market.' The stem parent is ultimately 
touched by the affectionate devotion of the sisters, one of whom (Margaret) 
is willing to give up all future intercourse with her sister, in order that she 
may not stand in tne way of the nuptial festivities, whilst Bose is willing to 
submit to a separation from her lover, with whatever ills might hereafter 
ensue of a broken heart and blighted affections, rather than part from Mar- 
garet, to whom she is fondly attached. Such an overwhelming display of 
devotion proves too much for old Brown, who consents to the union of the 
lovers ; Margaret, I presume, is left to adorn a profession the members of 
which in the present day, so long as their private life is free from reproach, 
are not looked upon as * rogues and vagabonds by Act of Parliament ;* and 
Arthur Brown and his bride, during their ensuing honeymoon, may look 
forward to that proud and happy moment when, at the summons of a 
discerning public, the author oi the new piece may * bow his acknowledge 

* ments m>m a private box.' A benefit at this theatre for the widow and 
family of Mr. Saker was well attended ; the pieces selected being ^ Buy Bias,' 
with M. Fechter as the hero ; part of * Luke the Labourer,* in which Mr. T. 
P. Cooke played his original character ; and ' Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and 
Bradshaw/ supported by Mr. Buckstone and Miss Talbot. Mr. Saker had 
for some time been playmg the part of second grave-digger in ' Hamlet,' and 
it was a strange comcidence that after his death Mr. Daly, who succeeded 
him, confessed to a presentiment that it was the last character he should 
enact A few nights afterwards, when he had retired to rest in his usual 
health and spirits, he was found dead in his bed. 

The serious indisposition of Mr. Eobson, who has been suffering from con- 
gestion of the brain, has for some time deprived the Olympic Theatre of its 
chief attraction. Under the circumstances, an engagement has been. entered 
into with Miss Amy Sedgwick, who appeared as Lady Teazle, and performed 
the character in a vigorous and efltective manner. The theatre, moreover, 
from its size, is specially adapted for the performances of Miss Sedgwick, 
every movement of her expressive countenance being easily discernible. The 
other female characters in * The School for Scandal ' were well represented by 
Miss Cottrell, Miss Marston, and Mrs. Leigh Murray ; and amongst the|stemer 
sex, the Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Addison, the Joseph Surface of Mr, Horace 
Wigan, and the CraUree of Mr. G. Cooke, may be cited as bits of good and 
legitimate acting. My readers will be ^d to hear that Mr. Eobson has 
passed the dangerous crisis of his malady, but a long interval of rest must 
ensue before he can resume his arduous duties. 

At the Adelphi the 'Colleen Bawn' has nearly run its two hundredth 
night, and this exciting drama, in conjunction with a couple of * screaming 

* farces,' of the genuine Adelphi stamp continues to attract crowded houses. 
In the last of these farces, which is entitled * The Turkish Bath,' that 
admirable institution does not become a medium for cleansing the numan 
body from its superfluous*accumulations, nor is it in any way connected with 
the improvement of concfition and capability of race-horses. It simply fur- 
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nisbefl a couple of runawaj lovers with a whereabouts to effect a change in 
their attire^ for -the purpose of dicnuise, and enables the proprietors ol the 
bath (Messrs. Toole ana Paul Bed&rd) to eroke a great deid of laught^^ 
caused by their horror and fright at discorering the clothes onl/ of tiieir 
misiing oostomers, the not unnatural conclusion they arriye at being that by 
a too plentiful supply of hot air or hot water they haye either baked or boiled 
the unfortunate bathers to nothinff. Slight as the sketch is, it abounds with 
humour and funny situations, and forms an agreeable finals to one of the 
best evening's amusement in London. 

The two-act comedv at the Strand Theatre is from the pen of Mr. H. J^ 
Byron, and, as far as the plot goes, the name is singularly appropriate ; but 
though an ' Old Story,' the dialogue is well and smartly written, and the 
derer Httle company at the Strand give an admirable interpretation of the 
materiel supplied by the author. An old bachelor, blessed with ample 
fortune and a pretty niece, seeks retirement in ^the country, and is beset 
by numerous adventurers, male and female, who are anxious to obtain his 
hand, or that of his niece, with a view to obtaining possession of his money. 
To test their sincerity, he pretends to be a ruined man ; by this means the 
dross is separated from the true metal, and the lover of the yoimg lady being 
the only one who remains true to his allegiance in the hour of adversity, he 
is rewarded with her hand, and the rest are informed of the triek that has 
been played upon .them ; the old gentleman thus fortunately escaping the 
thraldom of matrimony and retaining possession of his riches. Mr. J. Qarke 
as the uncle, Mr, Waverley Brown ; Mr. Parselle as Mr. Thompson, the faithful 
lover ; Mr. Poynter and Mr. H. J. Turner as the two fortime-hunters, Captain 
Kootoo and the poet Jones, created considerable merriment in their various 
characters. Miss Fanny Josephs was prettjr and interesting as the niece ; 
and Mrs. Selby, Miss Buffcon,* and Miss Lavine duly represented the ladies 
intent on matrimony and Mr. Brown*s money-bags. 

The St. James's Theatre closed on the 18th May. In the course of the 
evening Mr. Wigan addressed the audience, thanking them for past support 
during a season which, I was glad to hear, had been a prosperous one. The 
theatre, I believe, re-opens in September, and several important additions 
are to be made to the corps dramatique. In the mean time the St* James's 
will be occupied by a French company. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy accident which befel poor Magilton, the 
proprietors of the Alhambra have engaged M. Leotard, whose daring and 
graceful performance nightly attracts a large number of spectators. ' The 
* great Leotard ' was originally announced to appear at Oremome, but'afber 
the fate of his predecessor, Mr, Simpson has very wisely consented to forego 
all claim to his services* 

The Lyceum will open on June 8th with a strong company for the per- 
formance of Italian operas. Among the leading names will oe found those of 
Mesdames Titiens, Gassier, Lemaire, and Alboni ; Signors Giuglini, Belart, 
Mercurialli, Gassier, and Yialetti. Signer Arditi is to be the conductor, and 
Mr. Mapleson's name stands at the head of the bill as lessee ; but rumour 
assigns to Mr. Lumley^, long associated with the numerous triumphs at Her 
Majesty's, a very considerable share in the speculation* 

The members of the * Savage Club ' are busily engaged writing a burlesque, 
in which they will sustain the principal characters. The performance, which 
will be of a similar kind to that produced last year for the benefit of the widow 
and family of the late Robert Brough, is intended to enact a like charitable 
office for the relief of the widow of an artist for many years connected with 
'Punch.' Mr. J. R. Planohd, Mr. F. Talfourd, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, Mr. Edmund Falconer, and the Messrs. 
Wm.| J. C., and L. Brough, are amongst the names already spoken of ; and 
numerous other literary and artistic gentlemen wiU doubtless come forward 
ere long in aid of the good cause. J. Y. P. 
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THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

Among the great English Houses, which for centuries have lent their 
lustre to the various sports of the Field, none stand so conspicuous 
as that of ' Lennox ;' and but for his failing health, we should last 
year have illustrated our Magazine with a portrait of the late head of 
that illustrious race, who shared in.no common way, the love of his 
countrymen of every class, and creed, with whom he was brought in 
contact. Deprived, however, of that privilege, we are unwilling 
that his successor, the present Duke, who, as proprietor of Goodwood, 
has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Sporting community, 
should not be brought in connection with so many of his father's 
friends, whose portraits and memoirs have been so appreciated by the 
public. 

Charles Henry Gordon Lennox, the present Duke of Richmond, 
and the possessor of three peerages, viz., in England, Scotland, and 
France, was born on the 27th of February 18 18, and was the eldest 
son of the fifth Duke, by Caroline, eldest daughter of the first 
Marquis of Anglesea. He was educated at Westminster, which was 
then a far more aristocratic seminary than it is at the present time ; 
and after the completion of his studies there, he was translated, as 
became his position, to Christchurch, Oxford ; and having selected 
the Army for his profession, he joined the Blues as a Cornet, and 
remained in that distinguished corps until he obtained his troop, 
acting, during the greater portion of the time, as aide-de-camp of the 
late Duke of Wellington, who was one of his father's most valued 
friends, and companion in arms. On quitting the Army, the Duke, 
then Earl of March, married Frances Harriet, the eldest daughter of 
Algernon Greville, Esq. ; and by this union, which has been pro- 
ductive of a far greater amount of felicity than is usually accorded to 
aristocratic alliances, he has issue three sons and two daughters, 
whose youthful and infantine figures form a conspicuous group in the 
Duke's Stand at Goodwood during the Meetings. Not liking to lead 
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an inactive life, the Earl of March took office as President of the 
Poor Law Board, under Lord Derby, in which capacity his aptitude 
for business, as well as his knowledge of agricultural matters, 
acquired by the attention he paid to the htnily estates, and his own 
partiality for country pursuits, rendered him a valuable public servant 
And in the House of Commons, for which he sat for very many 
years for one of the divisions of Sussex, although he made no preten- 
sions to oratory, he was always enabled to support the measures of 
the Board in a manner satisfactory to the Government of the day. 

In October, i860, he succeeded to the dukedom, and although 
it is premature to speak of what his career may be when sitting 
down in the seat of his ancestors, still, if his tenantry and neighbours 
are capable of judging of the future by the past, the present Duke 
will not be the least popular of his family* A man of the purest 
domestic habits, the Duke of Richmond has hitherto travelled but 
little out of his fireside circle ; and although he was rather partial 
to riding races at Goodwood in his youth, he soon gave up, and his 
chief duty at the Meetings seemed to consist in going round with 
the red book, and procuring subscribers to the various stakes. In 
this task he was eminently successful, for few knew how to refuse a 
request so graciously made, and many a large field has been the 
result of his canvassing. For shootmg his Grace still retains a 
strong love, and every autumn the vast Highland forests which skirt 
Gordon Castle resound with the click of his rifle, or the report of his 
gun, as * the antlered monarch,* or the blackcock falls a victim to his 
aim. A rumour, we are aware, has been current that it is not his 
Grace's intention to keep up tiie Goodwood Meeting beyond the 
time for which the entries are already made. Such a blow to the 
Sporting Institutions of England, of which Goodwood must be 
placed at the very head, we are satisfied he has not the heart to 
inflict. The stab would be a vital one to the Turf, and not only by 
the aristocracy would the blow be felt, but also by the entire 
Southern coast of England, which is so benefited by its continuance. 
And, as if to negative the idea, and confirni us still stronger in our 
suspicion of its incorrectness, we perceive the added money is already 
increased some two hundred pounds. By Goodwood the late Duke 
of Richmond worthily acquired the love and respect of thousands, 
who otherwise would have been unacquainted with the virtues of his 
character. And reverencing the memory of his father as he is 
understood to do, we feel sure the subject of our memoir would not 
rest without an equal share of the same affection and loyalty being 
extended to himself and his family, by those over whom he was 
born to preside. And we will close our sketch by the hearty 
cry of ' Long live Goodwood !* 
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^PJRCUS DEORUM CULTOR ;' 

OR, ROTTEN ROW AND ITS RIDERS. 
BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

I SIT here in the midst of rural beauties. My eye stretches over a 
smoothly-shaven lawn and grassy field, beyond which I see the 
ragged-looking fences I sometimes negotiate in the winter, on 
borrowed horses. 1 am surrounded by a foliage which would have 
concealed the whole of the discomfited army, after the battle of 
Worcester, and all the Parliamentarian troops into the bargain. In 
the field below boys are playing cricket ; and a miserable spoon, the 
result of a very moderate ball, has just eventuated in a catch. I 
am in a home county, but I might be in Devonshire, as far as the 
collateral advantages of my situation are concerned. The three hot 
days before the thunderstorm, after the usual severity of a British 
spring, is the time for rural enjoyment. The country is alive with 
pleasure. In my mind's eye (and it sees further, without an opera- 
glass than anything else), I behold the brother of the angle, or the 
fly, the one in a punt in the middle of the Thames, the other lashing 
the streams of Ireland or Scojtland, but each in his best-loved element. 
The toxophilite bends his bow and makes ready his arrows for 
Sherwood, Harlow, or Arden. The botanist buries his nose in a 
bouquet of flowers, which all Covent Garden cannot rival. And 
the county beauty plans picnics^ and devises water-parties, dreaming 
of new conquests, or of landing the fish she has so cleverly hooked. 

I see all this, and a thousand things more, which it would only 
fill up paper and time to write ; and then my mind reverts to the 
two or three millions condemned to metropolitan life for the summer 
months. With tender commiseration I turn to view their sad estate, 
and wondfer what, in the name of fortune, their solace may be. In 
their sad necessities I think of th/em. The Gentleman in Black is 
interested in all his species. But he Jooks with particular care after 
those who have left their innocence, their honesty, their temperance 
in the provinces, to cultivate the arts of lying, flattery, and self- 
indulgence in London : their green peas and their roses for 
mayonaise lobsters and plovers* eggs; their new milk and fresh 
air for chalk, dirt, and confinement. 

They have had the Derby, and the Ascot Cup, the breezes of 
Epsom Downs and the pure air of Berkshire to regale them. 
True ! and I have seen them returning, out of pocket, out of 
- temper ; denuded of money and choked with dirt : having enjoyed 
their holiday much as a hack hunter enjoys his summering — a run 
in a dog-cart, and a short allowance of beans. Besides, the Derby 
does not last for a month, and the morning's reflections are not 
calculated to lighten the spirits : the backers of horses never win 
any money. There are the school children at St. Paul's, but that's 
neither airy nor enlivening, and too far east ; and there's the Ken- 
sington Museum, but that's only instructive, and too far west ; so 

K 2 
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that, in point of fact, when your London habitue has been to Lord's 
and the Oval, Tattersall's, the Crystal Palace, the Botanical Gardens, 
and Smithfield, he has exhausted the fresh air of the metropolis. 
Not entirely : there* s the Park. The Park is his only permanent 
enjoyment. It is always at hand : sometimes watered, sometimes 
not : but there is always an interesting carriage by the Serpentine, 
and a horse in Rotten Kow with a rider on his back. 

The Park ! It is a large word — suggestive of St. James, the 
Regent, and the Lord Chancellor Hyde ; the virtuous councillor, 
and voluntary exile from the court of our Merry Monarch. Of the 
first, we shall only say that it appears to answer simply the purpose 
of a short cut from the Horse Guards on the one side, or Downing 
Street on the other, to Court : and is probably as clean and irre- 
proachable as any other short cut in the same direction. I have 
never seen a flirtation, or an assignation, in that Park — and there is 
usually more business than pleasure to be found in its precincts. 
A Treasury clerk or two, with his working coat and highlows, and 
his morning tobacco, I have met there : and Treasury clerks before 
or after 4 p.m. are different people, let me tell you. A few ill- 
tempered members, or a gentleman with a grievance, digesting his 
speech, can scarcely be said to enliven it. At all events, whatever 
is seen there is at least semi-official, and has a look of respectability, 
impertinently censurable of the votaries of pleasure. To ignore its 
existence is impossible, from the imposing magnificence of the 
carriages with the entree ; if it is one of the lungs of London, it has 
its fair portion of air, but the circulation of blood in it is but slow. 

When we inquire for the Regent's Park, a very faint echo 
answers ' there :' and points to some unknown regions far north of 
Bryanston Square. I have been there, I painfully admit, in a 
monstrously unsuccessful endeavour to find my way to Lord's. I 
could find nobody to tell me, excepting a Persian lama, and some 
Muscovy ducks, neither of which spoke English. The few equipages 
I saw had a mourning-coach solemnity about them, which reminded 
me of a most respectable class of city people, who, by their closed 
windows and gentle pace, were evidently taking the air. It is but 
fair to add my conviction that they took none but what belonged to 
themselves. They seemed to be going round somewhere ; and I 
could not help wondering where that ' somewhere ' might be. To 
this day I remain sublimely ignorant whether those drives terminate 
in Highgate, Hampstead, Barnet, or St. Albans ; or whether they 
go round and round, like a cockchafer on a pin. Of one thing I 
feel pretty certain, that they do not go backwards and forwards, and 
up and down ; which my long experience has taught me to regard 
as the only true way of breathing the air of fashion, or of becoming 
acquainted with the mould of form. If I wished to meet Mr. 
Alderman Cutlet and his lady, which I do not, or Sir Jelellabad 
Jellyboy in a boa-constrictor sort of state after luncheon, and pre- 
paring an appetite for a six o'clock dinner, I know no place I should 
select as so probable a rendezvous as the Regent's Park. I turn 
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with horror from that ill-fated spot, and thank my stars that that is 
no place of permanent enjoyment for me. 

When Hyde Park first became famous, as the resort of fashion^ I 
have not the slightest idea. That it was the resort of knaves and 
fools two centuries ago, you will none of you doubt, for it was here 
that Charles II. held race meetings : and the absence of those two 
classes from such a scene would rob it of its highest characteristic. 
Indeed it has been doubted by some philosophers whether all society 
ought not to be divided into these two classes, so that the one laughs 
with the knaves, whilst the other weeps with the fools* In which 
view I, for one, most cordially concur: and imagine the Rotten 
Row of the present era to be in no great degree different from that 
of the seventeenth century. 

There can be no doubt that one part of the exhibition was very 
different — that part, indeed, which constitutes the chief qualification 
of English pageantry — its equipages and its horses. The fine old 
painted and panelled vehicle which, with its long-tailed Flemish 
cattle, carried the plaistered beauties to and from court, was even 
further distinguished from the light but handsome barouche, and two 
hundred guinea horses, or the dark, mysterious, but compact 
Brougham with its quick-stepping galloways, than was the lovely 
Clarendon, or the questionable Mrs. Gwyn, from the reigning 
toast of Belgravia, or the half-disclosed beauties of the Aspasia of 
Mayfair. Indeed, save in an equality of vice and virtue, tact and 
temper, there is no more comparison between the beauties of Hyde 
Park in 166 1 (notwithstanding Sir Godfrey Kneller) with those of 
1 86 1, than there is between a Flemish coach-horse and Orlando. 
I must say, I think the men had the pull. It must have been 
imposing to have seen the Brummells of their age, in slouched hats, 
feathers, velvet cloaks, satin and ribbons, jack boots, spurs, and a 
rapier. There were your dandies of a later age, with clouded cane 
and diamond snuff-box, your bag-wig and leather breeches, and 
boots ; or your more elaborate costume of diamond buckles and 
silk stockings 5 still flirting, ogling, swearing, and lying, much after 
our present fashion ; and not a whit better, for all their elegant 
exterior, than we. There, in the identical Hyde Park, was the 
fashionable highwayman, the Claude Duval, the Paul Clifford, even 
the Jack Sheppard, and Dick Turpin, the feared of men and 
beloved of women, the catspaw of Jonathan Wild and the admira- 
tion of shopboys and city clerks with the manners of the vielle cour^ 
•and morals almost as bad. There were gamesters, debauches, 
roues, pickpockets, and robbers of every degree, in those early days 
of the glories of the Row : and they contrast well with the pegtop 
trousers, laced boots, curious coats, and Zouave manners of the 
present day. Where is the virtue of a short clay? Where the 
honesty of Zouave pockets ? What is the charming simplicity of a 
turned-down collar compared with the innocent effeminacy of point 
lace ? Is a gold headed switch more indicative of courage than 
a clouded cane, or a filigree-handled rapier ? Certainly not — but 
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thanks to the new police, we are more moral ; and Rotten Row 
and the Serpentine drive I love, because it is the acknowledged 
rendezvous of all that is innocent and attractive in woman, and of 
all that is courageous and honourable in man. 

The great moralist of his time (and that there may be no mis- 
take, I beg to mention Fielding) declares that he * takes dress to be 
* the characteristic or quality of a beau.* As regards the present, I 
feel happy in being able to state that I differ from that great autho- 
rity in toto. I remember when it was : and not so very long ago, 
either. I remember when dressing for a ride or a walk in the Park 
meant something more than putting your hat on your head and your 
hands into your breeches pockets, and swaggering forth in a pair of 
shooting boots to take the air in one of the lungs of London : a 
lobe forsooth ! filled with hair, as our cockney friends might call it, 
and with the young blood making its entrance and its exit pretty 
regularly. That was the happy golden age (I mean when we had 
money) of light-coloured gloves, and tight dandy patent leather 
boots, of straps under our feet and over our shoulders ; an age of 
white duck trousers, unbleached cambric waistcoats, and merino 
frock coats ; when a garment was a garment and not a sack, and 
when only two men in England could make a pair of trousers. 
That was an age when ' dress was the characteristic or quality of 
' a beau,' as it was in Fielding's time too. Moses did not live then, 
nor NicoU, ex-M.P., nor the great Miles of sixteen-shilling reputa- 
tion. Then coats were made for the wearer and fitted him : and 
though a bonnet was a coalscuttle,, still it was meant for the head 
that it really covered. The moment an age becomes a ready-made 
age, that moment it ceases to be respectable.- It may be perfectly 
true that the present fashions are more comfortable ; but that does 
not alter the argument, for I have long learnt that comfort and 
respectability are wholly incompatible. 

I can assure you that the Park par excellence in 'my early days was 
no joke : and the attiring for Rotten Row, or more correctly for the 
dust and dirt which extends from the Marble Arch to the Duke of 
Wellington's, cost its frequenters many an ache, literally from head 
to foot. One's waist was a matter of much consideration, and 
one's hands and feet of more. If you will cast your eye over the 
few remaining dandies of that bygone day^ you will be at no loss to 
comprehend the sort of appearance the Park presented some thirty 
years ago. 

Here comes our old acquaintance. Major Beaulieu. Those fine 
brown whiskers are scrupulously dyed : those ambrosial curls belong 
to Truefit ; but the hat is the same ; the grand fall of that heavy 
neckcloth, and massive pin ; the tightly-fitting brown frock coat 
buttoned to within a button of the throat ; those trousers so de- 
terminately strapped down, as though their natural inclination to 
shrink must be corrected ; those boots, shiny as ever, but some- 
what larger ; and that gallant upright bearing, are all the same as 
thirty years ago. A portly and dignified stoutness .alone proclaims 
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the addition of six lustres. His, place from five to seven is the 
Park, and has been so as long as I remember. Where the major will 
go to when the Park ceases to exist I have no idea : he seems to 
me part and parcel of that happy land. Ah ! Jemmy MacdufFer, 
I declare, another representative of a bygone time. A portly swell- 
ing has robbed him of none of his elegance, though his tailor of 
some cloth. He has kept a happy measure with fashion ; and 
though he still adheres to the black frock coat, as of old, the neatly 
shining boots and glossy hat, he has modified that tightness which 
is not distinguished in these days as ' the fitness * of things. What 
a charming habitui of that dusty ride or walk was Jemmy Mac- 
dufFer, as, supported by my Lords Noodle and Doodle on either side, 
he sailed along with his pas de fascination y bowing to this carriage, 
peeping slily into that (there were no broughams in those days), or 
chatting over the railings with some brother officer, a household 
pet like himself! Has anybody ever suspected the Honourable 
Jemmy of a short pipe, or a pork-pie hat ? And then his hair is 
nothing changed but in colour: the same charming chevelure, 
abundant and luxuriant as ever, but of a silver and venerable white- 
ness, emblematical of character more than of age. He may be, 
indeed^ a stout denial to the poet's lines — 

* Nor grew it white in a single night. 
As men*s have done from sudden fears \ 

for London parted with him one day crisped and curled, but as black 
as a raven, and received him at no distant period of a Pylian 
whiteness. 

Whatever the Park or the Opera may be to-day, our dandies of the 
olden time have heard Rubini and seen the Comte. There was 
a man indeed — a Frenchman, of a truth, but allied in the great- 
ness of his Rotten Row existence strictly to England. Painter, 
poet, novelist, musician, player, turfite — nay, even with sufficient 
pliability to become a patriot, as the prince of dandies and the 
monarch of Rotten Row, we hail him Englishman. How magni- 
ficent he looked as he entered Stanhope Gate about five P. m. His 
glossy hat; his closely- fitting lemon-coloured kids; his dark olive - 
green coat, with its broad skirts well thrown back, displaying his 
heavily-rolled white waistcoat ; his shirt wristbands turned smoothly 
back upon his coat cufFs ; above all, his lavender or blue trousers 
(how have I nerve to write it?) strapped beneath his faultless boots 
by silver chains, were the most conspicuous part of the Comte's 
equipment. I have seen him walk on one or two occasions : across 
a drawing-room,; and on the grassy slopes of Goodwood and Ascot 
(then there was no Grand Stand) ; but on other occasions his horse 
was faultless as himself. Or when he appeared in his neatly- 
balanced tilbury,, with the high-stepping, hog-maned, short-docked 
bay, I felt how irresistible was such an appearance by the Bond Street 
silversmiths and the Piccadilly dealers. I look in vain for his like or 
equal in the Serpentine drive, or the Rotten Row of these degene- 
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rate times. Fancy the Comte with his hands in his pockets ! Of 
what use were pockets to him ? Could he have wanted money, or 
where to put it ? Armed cap-h^pie in such a fashion, could he have , 
cared for the shafts of presumptuous tradesmen, or condescended to 
pay a bill ? We never shall look upon his like again. There is no 
modern hero with whom I can compare him. Youth dare do 
much : the British youth above all ; but could it wear his cuffs, his 
neckcloth, his trousers ? As I walk down the Park of these 
degenerate days I miss that well-known, much-loved form, and 
wonder which amongst adventurous youth will dare to follow in his 
steps. Imitators he set at defiance, and a distant attempt at it 
lowered in public estimation the most popular man in London. 
Where is the modern Marchioness of Duckiingsbury with her pony 
carriage and outriders, her parasol whip, and host of worshippers ? 
perched on an antelope-looking animal with long legs and a bang- 
tail, in a scarlet-feathered hat. Where are Lord and Lady 
Ceasterscamp, the fairest of women, and he almost the fairest of 
men ? Where is the lovely Mrs. Rhodes Reynard, and the 
Countess of Blemishton, with her pale green chariot and bright bay 
horses ? 1 see occasioi\aIIy the still lovely North town, and the Queen 
of Beauty, a more beautiful mother of beautiful children ; but they 
pass me ventre a terre^ and the Park knows them no more. Old 
Scandleborough is still a candidate fpr the dust of the Row : — 

' Sed quantum mutatus ab Ulo 
Hectore,"* 

when his chestnut horse stood by the side of the iron railings ot 
Achilles, whilst his liege lord sunned himself in the smiles of beauty, 
or joined the idlers in the throng. 

Ladies in those days did not ride much — at least not in London : 
Rotten Row, or, rather, the grass by the side of it, was left to the 
men — the unworthier sex. But no man that ever saw the dark 
chesnut horse with his bright-eyed burthen, Nelly, will ever forget 
the exhibition. I am quite aware of the many calls upon my 
admiration from twelve to two or from five to seven every day of the 

week. I know how charmingly Mrs. A , and Lady B , and 

the Marchioness of C delight the eye of the most practised 

spectator, and witch the world with their horsemanship. I know 
the stately walk of the one, the light and airy canter of the other, 
the careless elegance of the third. I have seen Mrs. Ninepins, 
Mrs. Golightly, and the Lady of Warnington Castle, I worship 
the courage of the one, the elegance of the other, and the com- 
manding presence of the third ; but I appeal to the unprejudiced judges 
of a rapidly retreating generation whether my Helen is not the Helen 
to set another world in flames. JFor every one that rode then one 
hundred ride now ; but the Park was no less the Park, and its 
frequenters every whit as sincere in their devotion as they are 
now. 

Twopennyworth of rush-bottomed chair at the Wellington end will 
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answer your purpose from twelve to two or from five to seven p. m. 
on any fine day, and is the cheapest and far the most amusing exhi- 
bition in the metropolis. It is a matter of serious speculation with 
me whether Rotten Row derives its name from the hollo wness of its 
pleasures, the characters or fortunes of its frequenters, or the bad- 
ness of the road. There is no hollowness in its pleasures to me, 
who pass in review the royalty, the statesmen, the warriors, the. idlers, 
the pickpockets, the beauty, the innocence, and the unblushing impu- 
dence of 186 1. From my easy corner, where I sit without any fear 
of falling oiF, such as is sure to harass equestrian swells, if they only 
know their danger, I see heroes and heroines of every size, age, and 
condition. A cloud of dust, and out come three blooming feces radiant 
of country life and simplicity, if the family coachman in the broad gold 
band, and on the family cob, were not suflSlcient to proclaim those 
young ladies the daughters of a most respectable country gentleman, 
who has been teased into a house in Portland Place for a month or 
six weeks. English women have the privilege of looking well in 
the day time. Here is a real lounger, on leave from the 4th 
Slashers, who are playing billiards at Manchester. His reins are on 
his horse's neck, and thinking not of his danger amongst these 
holes on a straight-shouldered one with calf knees, nor of (the lovely 
Mrs. Baker, to whom he swore eternal devotion last night at the 

Opera, in the absence of the unsuspecting B , but of his own 

boots, and whether the old-fashioned straight-cut trousers and Wel- 
lingtons wasn't the correct thing after all : only without straps, which 
obscure the instep. Here comes a blue coat and brass . buttons, a 
yellow waistcoat, white choker, and drab trousers, the property of a 
hale and hearty sexagenarian, an ex M. F. H., and his lovely 
daughter, on the other side of whom sits a present M. F. H,, 
radiant in health, with a bouquet as big as a lord mayor's coach. 
In the thick of the crowd (which comes up at all paces from the 
Downing Street walk, heavy with cares of State, and the sparkling 
gallop of eighteen summers, on the governor's hack, with Cousin 
Tom for an escort, who is just up from Oxford to play in the 
match), I see a fat woman on horseback. Of all terrible things in 
the world a lady enbonpotnt on a white-legged chesnut is painful to 
behold, and is only tolerable in its necessitated slowness as a set ofF 
to the fidgety, flighty, dust-provoking female with a wasp's waist 
and temper and a flat hat, who, in her anxiety for observation, of 
which she has her share, takes about two-thirds of the ride to her- 
self. Behind her, at slow and solemn pace, comes a bevy of young 
lords, unpaid attaches^ representatives of the household brigade, and 
idlers in general, who are knocking down reputations and enjoying 
the small scandals of fashionable society as the delicacies of the 
season. A cloud-compelling spooney on a cat-legged animal, which 
has been let to him as a park hack, succeeds to these, fully 
persuaded in his own mind that the amiable Ninepins, who has just 
sent a small pebble into his left eye, is a lady in her own right ; and 
slowly and gravely, in the middle of vanity, flirting, and indecorum. 
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rides the little black Bishop of Orthodoxford, with a sort of hard 
determination that the clever and lively cob he bestrides will 
iind it a harder matter to dispose of him than of most bishops^ and 
an idea that if he fills his seat on the bench to his own satisfaction, 
he certainly fills the seat on the pigskin to the satis&ction of all. 
The performance is much too good to be episcopal, and ought to 
belong to no one but a hard-riding curate in a midland county. 
Several hundred more women and men in every sort of costume 
between Elizabeth and Victoria complete the cheerful picture : 
Treasury lords ; two-thirds of the House of Commons, in cdiours 
as indiscriminate as their politics ; and old Lord Deadman, late of 
the Board of Control of the Indian Mutiny, with his lemon-coloured 
kids, looking as neat and as diplomatically self-sufficient and youthful 
as he has done the last thirty years. There is the mad doctor, with 
his little cape and his gaunt quadruped, who must have been born> 
and will certainly die^ such as he now is. As the last of the 
lovely females quits the Row,, in a lemon-coloured habit, followed 
by a spotted Arab in spectacles, I take off my hat and wave her a 
cheerful adieu. She returns my salutation, as she says to her friend 
in drab and a light green feather, just loud enough to be heard, 
^ Emily, darling, there's that charming Mr. Smith whom we met 
' last night at the M'Taggert's^* But Mr. Smith is too old a bird 
to be caught with cbafF of that quality. Turning my back on the 
Poet Laureate, on some yellow trousers and claret coats,, on children 
in knickerbockers, on a distinguished foreigner with a white hat and a 
black face, and on the King of Masulipatam and his two tawny 
sons, who look like the last of Eastern indulgence and misrule, I 
take my leave for the present, certain of finding on my return pretty 
much the same assemblage of virtue and &shion at a later hour, 
with the additional treat of seeing those industrious^, honey-making 
bees, the fathers and brothers, who become gentlemen at large about 
five P. M., and a swarm of city clerks and government office 
officials who are paying during the morning with hard labour for the 
horses their sisters and wives have been riding. 

* Quot homines tot caballi.' There are more bad horses (and per- 
haps more good ones) in Rotten Row than the world wots of; and 
when I can take my eyes from the fascinations of the women, it is 
to look at them. 1 think no price too great for a perfect hack. I 

mean a good London hack — such as the lovely Lady F P • 

might ride ; full of beauty and courage, but as quiet as a sheep— a 
lounger's horse, in fact, of whose points there can be no question, 
and on which a man can only exercise his discrimination as to colour 
or size. Of course when I say any price for an animal, whose life 
is to be passed at a foot's pace, or nearly so, I limit myself to four or 
five hundred, avoiding, by this means, that miserable state in which 
a man looks after his horse, instead of himself or the fair equestrians 
who surround him. I can imagine that some old gentleman whose 
antiquated notions are only worthy of a wheat-growing county, or 
some young man who imagines a hundred ought to buy him a hunter 
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and a fortiori a hack, will think me fastidious, or it may be extra- 
vagant. If SO he has nothing to do but to inquire of Sir George 

W or Mr. C n their idea of the value of a good London 

horse ; or if he prefer a- professional opinion, let him inquire in 
Piccadilly, and he will then ascertain that, though hunters can 20 in 
ail shapes, and sometimes on three legs, a Park hack is less mdis- 
criminate in his performance. 

Nothing presents such difficulties to buy as a perfect park hack, nor 
is of more various kinds. There is the handsome weight-carrying cob, 
invaluable for the old Paterfamilias, if his life is worth preserving, and 
horse exercise will do it. The men who ride them are usually bank 
directors, merchant princes about to compound with their creditors, a 
very valuable old protectionist duke, or a swell colonel of a crack regi- 
ment on his last legs. But the last mentioned will only buy when 
they are very superior indeed. The handsome, nearly thoroughbred 
horse, with substance and action, falls to the lot of those who can 
pay for him and ride him too. Middle-aged gentlemen, who are in 
town only for their parliamentary duties, cavalry officers, wealthy 
bankers, and City men, with an affectation or the reality of sport 
about them. Men of more moderate means may indulge in clever 
quick hacks at three figures, sufficiently good to pass in a crowd, 
whilst the only advice I give to the ignorant or the pauper, without 
money or credit, is, to walk, or sit, as indeed most of your real 
swells do. Any pleasure is greater than that of striding a thing like 
a clothes-horse, with wooden legs, and nothing straight about it but 
its shoulders. There are plenty of fools in the world, and most of 
them are to be seen in Rotten Row. You, gentle reader, need not 
swell the crowd. Let that attenuated youth, Smith, parade his 
niiserable person on a phantom horse, the produce of his quarter's 
salary with Macforgery and Co., of the Staplers' [nn, Holborn. 
Nobody mistakes him for a gentleman : and since the present fashion 
of cheap apparel reigns, and the tailor no longer makes the man, it 
has been wisely decided to do it through the dealer. The Seven 
Dials produces just as fine a bird as Belgravia, if you can but catch 
him in his Sunday plumage. There's not a Whitechapel apprentice, a 
Tottenham Court Road counter-jumper, or a tape and ribbon measuring 
gorilla from Oxford Street, that would not impose upon your eyesight 
in the matter of broadcloth : but if you can but see a man^s park 
hack, you may tell him in a moment. Hunters go for nothing; they 
are good in all shapes and prices, if they can perform ; but a man's 
hack is more characteristic of him than his handwriting : and I should 
as soon think of trusting a man who would trust himself upon a 
mealy, ragged-hipped, worthless thirty-pounder, for the sake of a ride, 
as I should have invited Jack Sheppard to dinner, because he wore 
laced ruffles and a silver- hiked sword. A good horse marks the gen- 
tleman : good bridle, good saddle, and all put on as it should be. A 
quiet demeanour, hands low down, reins loose, and an easy hunting- 
seat, since the adoption of loose trousers and Balmoral boots will 
distinguish you from the pretenders to fashion, which ever have 
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thronged and still will throng. Rotten Row, or any other public resort 
of the aristocracy. And if it behoves man to be thus solicitous, what 
shall I say to you, fair ladies, who shall do me the honour of reading 
these rapidly-pencilled suggestions ? Forgive me if I seem ungracious, 
but I shall badly discharge the duties of my undertaking, if I allow 
my intense admiration to turn me from my professed honesty of 
purpose. 

Rotten Row, if you will ride, is your own. With few exceptions, 
a lovely bonnet and a well-appointed barouche is far more becoming 
to the softer sex. I always hated the Amazons, and thought Helen 
worth a nation of them. Tenderness is the characteristic of woman, 
and it is quite incompatible with trousers, Wellington boots, however 
tiny, and a whip of any sort. Hunting, I confess, I abominate you. 
You may come to the cover side and enjoy yourselves ; you may see 
a fox found, and, if very sharp set, macadamize a little at a brisk 
trot — but the moment you go beyond that, the Gentleman in Black 
turns white at the very thought of the risks you run. I know hun- 
dreds of you that can ride — indifferently ; about twelve tolerably well j 
and about three in the first flight : but they must be favoured by cir- 
cumstances, and then they would be better at home. The most 
censorious, however, would not debar you from the pleasures of 'the 
* Row,* which so prominently you enliven and adorn. But in every- 
thing about feminine riding equipments woman should be perfection. 
From the crown of her head to the bottom of her skirt, she should 
be neither more nor less than ' a lady.' Nature has given ygu a 
delicacy of hand, which I wonder Anacreon, when he wrote (pv6is 
shcjxs forgot to mention ; a third crutch has given you security of 
seat. You have all the moral courage in which we are so lamentably 
deficient ; and your tact makes you the master of man himself. But 
the physical nerve and power which handles a frightened horse, or 
squeezes an unwilling one, bending him to the will of his rider, and 
recovering him from, or concealing his mistakes, is denied to the 
hand which curbs mankind. Pray do us the honour of practising 
upon us as much as you please, but let your horse and everything 
connected with him be the beau idial of obedience and discretion. 

I beg to assure you that I am neither a crusty old bachelor, with 
large feet and a red nose, shunned by the sex for my stoutness and 
impracticability — neither am I ignorant of the slashing performances 
of Mrs. A, B, or C, and the ladies who honour the provinces with 
their presence in the winter. I have often witnessed the courage of 
one and the horsemanship of the other. But I gaze with much 
increased admiration on the same lovely forms when I see them in 
the less-exciting enjoyments of Rotten Row. 
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WILD LIFE. 

No. 5. 

Restless as I have ever been, and, moreover, disgusted with the 
constantly recurring scenes of bestial debauchery at the diggings, I 
once more turned my fece to the mountains. Wilson was ready ; 
the horses were fat ; our traps soon packed ; and with light hearts, 
and lighter purses, we wandered off at sunset, and camped out 
beneath the millions of bright stars that were glimmering in the blue 
sky. The forest yielded a fragrance from fresh leaves and countless 
gems of flowers. We proceeded some miles into the woods, when 
we came unexpectedly to an old deserted hut, where we determined 
to rest for the night ; evening closed in as we completed our arrange- 
ments ; and the bats winged flittingly through the dusky air. Our 
implacable enemies, the musquitoes, tortured us as usual, and with 
' the stings and arrows of outrageous * insects, bored holes in our 
skins, and tested the quality of our individual blood. I appeared to 
be the favourite, for they fastened on me with extraordinary avidity. 
I could not help thinkmg of the emigrating Irishwoman, who, in 
reply to her inquiry what musquitoes were, was told that they were 
creatures with long trunks, that sucked the blood out of one when 
asleep. On her arrival in India, seeing the elephants there, she re- 
quested — in a fainting state — to be sent back to her own country at 
once, firmly believing that they were the monsters, who, in the for- 
getful moments of her slumber, would bleed her to death. Well ! 
these were not quite so large, but certainly more bloodthirsty. 

Wilson and I had cooked and eaten our simple supper, and as the 
manner is, had turned into our blankets to smoke by the fire which 
we had lit in the hut, having first driven a peg into the dilapidated 
door, not dreaming of an intruder. 

We were chatting away of sport, and where we should go the 
next day, and whether we had not better explore the immediate 
neighbourhood for game, and were probably growing sleepy, when 
we were startled by a heavy footfall outside. In an instant we had 
cocked our rifles, and turned towards the door, at the foot of which 
there was a hole where the wood had crumbled away. The footsteps 
stayed there, and we looked at each other in no very delighted frame 
of mind. What was it ? Could there be Indians there ? No ! they 
would have been too cunning. All doubts were set at rest a moment 
after, for a horrible snufile and snort, and the intrusion of a snout at 
the opening, told us it was a grizzly bear. We were regularly 
trapped by the bear ! The beast actually put a paw to the under 
part of the door, but as lightly as a kitten plays with a dead mouse, 
and without exerting his strength, seemed satisfied that his reception 
would be an inhospitable one, and so, luckily for us, passed on. It 
was an anxious moment, but we breathed again, and were not nearly 
so much in love with our quarters as heretofore. 

We both set to work to remove a slab or t»vo from the roof, and 
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placing the stump of a tree underneath, mounted to the roof to 
reconnoitre. We had his blood on our hands the following night as 
I will tell you. The next day we spent in shooting, with what suc- 
cess I do not now remember ; but when night was fully come- 
luckily for us it was moonlight — we prepared to give our unwelcome 
visitor a warm greeting. Clambering to the roof, we lay in wait for 
him, and were not long disappointed, for in his nocturnal rounds he 
called to see us : we knew it was needless to fire at his thick skull, 
which, from its formation, is nearly bullet-proof, its rounded form 
causing the ball to glance off; so we drilled him behind the shoulder, 
and loading again immediately, poured a second volley into him, just 
as he was impotently endeavouring to climb up the hut ; we then 
emptied our revolvers, and he stretched out his gaunt arms, and laid 
down and died. 

Grizzly bear hunting is no child's play, as he can overtake a man 
on the level 5 can go quicker up hill ; and will roll down one ; tear 
down a small tree, in which the hunter may have taken refuge; 
climb up a large one ; will fece water, ay ! or fire either, and will 
never leave him if once wounded ; add to this his fur is thick and 
shaggy, and the thick &t on his ribs renders him almost invulnerable 
except with a very heavy ball. 

We had, I believe, very good sport at this time, but the details I 
have forgotten now ; besides, a diary of numbers killed has merely 
an ephemeral interest, even to the hunter himself. 

One evening, whei> we had camped, and were resting on the 
ground, lazily talking of the busy life in England, and contrasting 
ours in Arcadia, I heard the pattering on the grass of a horse's foot, 
and sure enough in a few minutes there arrived an Englishman who 
had lost his way, and so had made for the smoke of our camp fire. 
He tethered his horse, sat down, shared our supper, and, having lit 
his pipe and asked us of our plans, he volunteered a page or two 
from his own life. 

He had joined Colonel Fremont's expedition of discovery long 
before California was known as a gold country, and, carried away 
by his love of adventure, had enlisted as a trooper under a Colonel 
Blank. He was the only Englishman of the party, and found but 
little reciprocity of feeling amongst the rugged Western men com- 
posing the band ; but, at all events, he gained the good will of his 
colonel, who, discovering that he was a man of education, made him 
his secretary, and treated him with some little show of courtesy. 

In their wanderings they camped near Sutter's Fort (where gold 
was first discovered), and as the approaching 4th of July was immi- 
nent — the anniversary of the declaration of American independence 
— it was proposed to have high jinks and keep up the festival 
gloriously, especially as Sutter had invited the party to dine at the 
fort, rred English .(foj «o I'll call him) declined, on thorough 
British principles, to be present at a dinner where the toasts would 
be repugnant to his feelings and loyalty, and therefore remained in 
camp. 
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* I felt,' said he, * a presentiment of approaching danger j and, 
since " to be forewarned is to be forearmed," I determined to 
have my arrangements complete for a bolt, in case of need \ so I 
fully accoutred my horse, re-capped my pistols, and everything 
being in perfect order I led my horse away, and tied him by the 
lasso to a tree in the forest close at hand. 

* Well for me I did so. I was reading a scrap of newspaper an 
age old, and night was softening into morning, when I heard them 
all returning, riotous enough. I was in the colonel's tent waiting, 
not without anxiety, his arrival. He came at last, and, without 
provocation, abused me in the coarsest language, cursed me for a 

d d Britisher, and suggested that my pedigree was irregular, 

and that my own particular origin was to be traced, on the 
maternal side, to the canine race ! I could not stand that, 
so struck him a flush hit that spun him across the tent, and 
left him apparently lifeless on the sod. I was not long in 
reaching my horse;, and by the time that there was " a real mess," 
I guess I was some on my road anywhere. I did not know the 
country, but by pure accident hit upon a jough shanty, probably 
built by some herdsman in the old time : this was not more than 
a few miles from our camp, and in the depths of the woods. I 
entered, and brought my horse in also, believing myself safer there 
than moving about, because I knew they would scour the 
country in all directions to find me, and it was scarcely probable 
they would find this particular spot. I patched up a door as well 
as I could, and, with iny pistols beside me, sat out the night 
without food and with little hope of ultimate escape, and dreading 
lest the neigh even of my horse might betray the place of my con- 
cealment. 

^ That night and the next day I passed alone, till, maddened at 
last by hunger and thirst, I determined to make for Sutter's Fort 
by night, and there to communicate with a German doctor who 
had known me in the camp, and who would not betray me. 
Besides, I was well armed and desperate, and did not mean to be 
** rubbed out " without a struggle. 

* On the plea of an accident at our quarters I sent in for the 
doctor. As no one could distinguish my face in the dark he 
came at once, and having walked a few yards with me I discovered 
myself to him and told him my story- He grasped my hand, 
returned, brought me a bottle of wine and some food, and pro- 
mised to come to me at early dawn. I departed, solaced in 
mind and body, and soon found myself under the friendly roof- 
tree. He came in the morning, and told me that the colonel had 
offered a reward of five hundred dollars for me, dead or alive. 
Upon my soul, until then I never valued my body at so much 
money. I rode away in the evening to the nearest diggings like 
flashes. 

* Arrived there, I sold my horse, changed my clothes, and then 
' looked as old a hand as any digger of them all. The colonel got 
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wind of it somehow, and sent some men and an officer to take me ; 
but the men deserted at the diggings, thanked the officer for his 
kindness, discharged themselves, and, drinking his healthy returned 
through him their profound gratitude to their chief for his con- 
sideration in having started them in life so well equipped. They 
then coolly turned their attention to the more remunerative pursuit 
of gold digging. 

* I did not think it prudent to remain long in their company, and 
so travelled off one cool evening to Sacramento. Refreshing 
myself comfortably at a store there, three of the men who were in 
the same troop as I had belonged to entered, and, recognizing my 
face, attempted to seize me ; but I stepped back, drew my 
revolver, and stood at bay. I solemnly swore I would shoot all 
three ; because I knew if I were taken I should be tried by court- 
martial, the result of which would have been certain death. I 
quickly explained to the bystanders my position, who luckily sided 
with me, and one who had a scow ready to sail for San Francisco 
willingly gave me a passage down the river. I was escorted by a 
strong body on board. At the critical moment of our departure a 
stranger handed to the skipper a suspicious-looking letter addressed 
to one of the chief authorities in San Francisco, which he under- 
took to deliver. We took occasion to gratify our curiosity, how- 
ever, on our passage down, and found, as we expected, that it 
contained instructions to hand this child over, " bound, to the 
'' Philistines." That letter never arrived I guess, but fluttered 
away in small pieces on the face of the waters. 

' I went away for a time to the islands, and only returned when I 
heard that the troops had left the country. And thus I escaped, 
and am here to tell it.* 

Fred English then sat musing by the fire, lost in thought, until 
aroused by some remark of ours, when he continued : ' I was 
thinking of early Californian life, and of the amount of suffering, 
misery, and disease a man will endure to become possessed of this 
metal, and of its utter worthlessness here. What can you buy 
with it ? A Barmecide meal at a Sardanapalus price — not com- 
fort: that word never migrated out of England. Not a home: 
that's not known in a colony. Not friends, nor health, nor 
pleasure. 

' We have fallen on banyan days and Lenten feasts. . We sit 
below the salt, and sup with Apemantus, whilst the lordly Timons 
are far away in the old countries. 

* Talk about slaves ! where is there a harder taskmaster than 
sheer necessity ? Not the Egyptian tyrants of old. Not the 
Virginian overseer, nor the factory overlooker, nor he who rules 
in coal-mines at home. To fall ill here is to die ; to stand still, 
to starve. Ay ! and many died of hunger with this golden wealth 
in their bags ! 

' How well I remember soon after this accursed metal was first 
discovered, and all rushed heedless and unprovided into the fast- 
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' nesses of the mountains, that hundreds sank down from want of the 
' common necessaries of life, whilst the coveted gold was actually at 

* their very feet, as useless as poor Crusoe's tarnished silver pieces 
^ in his hut. 

^ I remember coming down a mountain one day alone, when I 
^ found the skeleton of a man who had fallen down and died, may- 
^ hap, from starvation or disease — who knows or cares ? The 
' wolves had eaten his flesh, and dragged away his clothes, and there 
' amidst his whitened bones lay his treasure, poured copiously about, 

* and glittering, as if in mockery of his useless labour. 

* It was an unholy booty, but I took it as burial fee, and became 

* his residuary legatee.* 

Fred English rested a day, and hunted with us, and then left after 
a hearty dinner and farewell. 

We had a few more weeks' hunting, when the rainy season set in, 
and we were reluctantly compelled to turn once more to Sacramento. 
Wilson, however, asked me to make a trip to some diggings not 
many miles distant to see a ftiend, who had written, proposing to join 
him in a speculation for raising garden produce for the town market. 

We started early on foot, and mortsJ sick I grew of walking, the 
country being unfitted for horse travelling. vVe had proceeded 
some miles, when we at length arrived at a reft in the earth, which 
gradually opened out into a gulch, or can8n, down to the plains, and 
we looked in vain for the means of crossing over ; at length, however, 
we espied a tree that had been cut down — beaver like — so as to fall 
across the chasm. Some of the boughs had been cut away by pre- 
vious adventurers, and Wilson proposed that we should cross over 
on this * uncertain footing of a spear.' We had no choice, so he 
made the attempt, and succeeded in getting over, though the slight spar 
trembled and swayed under his weight. I utterly detest going up any 
height; indeed it is almost with me a physical impossibility, as I 
always feel an intense desire to throw myself ofF, and in this instance 
the depth was some hundreds of feet. I made the attempt, how- 
ever, and clung with teeth, nails, and eyelids, and gradually worked 
and clambered my way across, clutching convulsively to the tree, 
and swinging in the wind in a way that makes my blood curdle to 
think of, 

I believe, had any one been curious enough to remark it, my nail- 
marks would have proved the mental agony I endured. I crossed 
over safely, but half California would not have tempted me to return. 
I have no ' vaulting ambition,' and to Blondin and others with cool 
heads I leave acrobatic tricks in mid air. 

If you catch me in a balloon, it will be to go to heaven only. 
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* THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STAGE-COACHMAN.' 

By Thomas Cross.* 

' Humano capiti ccrviccm pictor equmam 
Juneere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique coUatis membrb, ut turpitur atrum 
Desinat in piscem muiier formosa supenie ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ?* 

If wc had lying before us the autobiography of a bishop — if, upon 
turning to the first volume to look for his lordship's antecedents^ and 
to discover the system by which he had attained greatness, we 
found that his early life had been passed in a racing-stable — if two- 
thirds of the volume was devoted to the secrets and mysteries of the 
Turf, to the language peculiar to its frequenters, or to the choice 
morceaux of its most celebrated characters, we could not have been 
more surprised, certainly not more disappointed, than when we 
turned from the Solferino binding and gold letters to the well- 
developed text of the Autobiography in question. If the episcopal 
author had in the succeeding pages then dwelt on the pleasures of 
the casino, or the humours of a Parisian bal masque : if he had 
touched lightly on steeple-chasing, the merits of Sayers and Heenan, 
or the philosophical inquiries of Hotspur and Argus into the question 
of condition, as connected with the Turkish bath ; if he had given 

us a quotation or two from Major A , or Pierce Egan ; a sketch 

of the field day at Brighton ; and a graphic description of the 
Oxford and Cambridge match ; if he had travelled through fields 
of literature usually devoted to the correspondents of * Bell,' or 
^ The Field,' had examined critically the dissertation on shoeing, 
and Miles on the horse's foot 5 and had introduced us to Captain 
Barclay, Shaw the Lifeguardsman, or Mr. Spurgeon, of the Taber- 
nacle, as his most intimate friends \ and then allotted just about 
five-and-twenty pages to the labours of a parish priest, the cares of a 
diocese, and a notice of the Essays and Reviews, or some other 
equally erudite controversial divinity, we should not have opened 
our eyes wider than when we found ourselves condemned to 
flounder through the volumes of the so-called * Life of a Stage- 

* Coachman.' It has seldom been our lot to wade through waters 
so muddv with so little result — to find so much cry with so little 
wool. And though we were willing to accord to the author of the 
Autobiography all the praise which belongs to the several publications 
to which he is manifestly indebted for his matter, we should still be 
at a loss to conceive whence he had derived the title of his work. 
Why, in the name of fortune, is this not the autobiography of a 
midshipman, or a farmer, or an observer of men and manners? 
Why is it not called ' The OUa Podrida,' or ' The Moral Scavenger,' 
or * The Conversationalist.* It might have borne any one of these 
titles without any discrepancy between the name and its contents : 

♦ Hurst and Blackett, Great Marlborough Street. 
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but when it comes abroad as 'The Autobiography of a Stage- 
' Coachman/ it is sailing under false colours : its voice is the voice 
of Jacob, but its hands are the hands of Esau : its top coat does not 
correspond with its under clothing. We do not say that Mr. Thomas 
Cross is not a coachman, or has not been a coachman ; all that we 
say is that his book is not a coachman's book, nor in that sense can 
his life have been a coachman's life. It certainly is an extraordinary 
book, whether it be really the work of a coachman or not, for it is- 
more full of twaddle and nonsense than any that we have lately^ 
fallen in with : and in these days of universal literature that is mucn 
to say. It is extraordinary, for it is palpably the work of an illiterate 
person, a person who can neither arrange facts nor write English. 
An extraordinary child gives us no pleasure : we can have the same 
done better by an adult. Why, then, condemn ourselves to listen to 
what is bad, only because it might have been worse ? It is true the 
author deprecates criticism ; but men have no right to thrust their 
platitudes upon the public, and ask immunity from the censure 
they deserve. This eternal bookmaking, this paste-and-scissor work, 
thisannual-register-gentleman-magazine-gazetteer-and-encyclopaediac 
style we abominate ; and when it comes under feigned names and 
fine figures it is an imposition of the worst class. Mr. Cross ought 
to have said this : — ^ I have been a coachman, and a midshipman, 
^ and a farmer; and I have collected all the old anecdotes and 
^ characteristics of scores of persons ; I have had some extraordinary 
^ men on my box at times ; I have looked in the gazetteers for the 
^ places I drove through ; I have read such parts of the History of 
' England as would serve my purpose ; I have collected the whole, 

* without reference to time or context, and I have made a book. I 
^ can hardly expect it to sell unless it has an engaging title ; and, 
' though it has little or nothing to do with the business, coaching, I 

* believe, will be the thing.' 

We should as soon think of taking away a man's character as of 
criticising his book unjustly. An author's works, indeed, stand to 
him in the place of character. But we should no more allow a 
book to go knowingly into the world under an assumed excellence 
than we should allow a rogue knowingly to personate an honest man 
without exposing him. 

* The Autobiography of a Stage-Coachman ' is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to entrap the unwary. The spirit for coaching has of late 
years somewhat revived : and amongst those who have no means 
of practically entering upon its merits there is a latent admiration, as 
for a time-honoured institution, which had reached its highest per- 
fection when it received its death-blow at the hands of Stephenson 
and Brunei. The aristocracy are doing more: they exhibit their* 
interest in it by an adaptation of it to their limited powers ; and the 
Four-in-Hand Club keeps alive just such an interest as would push 
a good work on coaching through a few editions. There is a great 
mass of readers for good works connected with sport, and the 
autobiography of a professor of a decayed art now reviving could ncrt 
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fail to be popular. We say, therefbrci that unless the work is what 




We ULj nothing against Mr. Cross himself: he may be a profound 
philosopher, an admirable dramatist, or quite capable of writing a 
Cambridge prize poem, as he assures us : all we complain of is, 
that he has given uS neither amusement nor information on the 
subject of * coaching.' We do not think that his partial education 
in the cockpit of a man-K>f*-war fits him for a guide in the study of 
Bacon or Volney. We do not think his views on religion entitled 
to much respect ; we think the late Bishop of Ely, Brighton Biil, 
and Lord Dundonald might have fallen into other hands ; nor are 
we interested in his views on duelling, or morals, or about twenty 
people of whom we never heard before. We should have prefened 
a dissertation on driving* The £ict is that he has chosen to mah a 
hook^ instead of writing a li/iy and we can hardly conceive that it 
will answer his purpose. 

To give any sort of notion of the book itself would be almost 
impossible. The want of order, the variety of persons and subjects, 
and the ambiguous expressions and bad English preclude the possi- 
bility of seriously reviewing it. It must suffice to touch lightly 
upon one or two of the most prominent topics, as illustrative of sub- 
ject-^matter and style, and to express our regret that he has not 
given us more of his experience as a stage-coachman, to which he 
appears fiilly equal, if we may judge by the scanty records he has 
afforded us. At the same time, the author who writes so glibly of 
Caesar and Sylla, of Tacitus and Suetonius, of Nisus and Euryalus, 
cannot be ignorant of the very old but excellent proverb, ^ Ne sutor 

* ultra crepidam,* to which in future we beg him to give his 
attention. 

We spare the reader the education and professbnal start of the 
author, the mysterious jokes, and not very original stories of the 
cockpit, and everything connected with the profession to which he 
belonged They possess neither the humour of Marryat nor the 
style of Chamier ; but they serve to fill about one half of a volume 
which embraces, among other things, dissertations on Lord Byron, 
George Frederick Cooke, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, the authorship 
of Junius, bull-baiting. Lords Gambier and Dundonald, half a dozen 
men-of-war, a death, a marriage, a change of business, field sports, 
duelling, philosophy. Lord EWon, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Jews, 
Portsmouth in 1814, the Prince Regent, Marshal Blucher, Sir 
Richard Strachan, and the comet of 181 1, on which latter subject 
he dilates with such charming simplicity, and in language so little 
illustrative of his position, assumed or real, that we cannot help 
giving an extract or two fi-om this part of his work, 

' It [the comet] seemed to layy* says our author, * as it were, 

* directly parallel with the horizon, and had not anything like the 
/ length of tail that was so remarkable in its successor for its beautiful 
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' plume-like and iar*extending luminous appearance.' ^ Its aspect 
^ to the vulgar, who look upon such phenomena with indiscriminaU 
^ wonder, was more awfiil than auspicious/ ^ To the speculative 
f philosopher it would display the omniscience and the will of the 
^ great Creator, in settiJ^; bounds to the human understanding, and 
^ drawing the line of demarcation between scientific proof and dubi- 
' table conjecture : sufficient to develop the infinite power and 
^ wisdom of the great Architect of the universe, and to denote the 
^ feebleness and the failure of our faculties when attempting tp 
^ penetrate beyond those limits to which his immutable law has 
^ confined them/ We are at a loss to know vrtiat to make of these 
passages, and certainly think th^ may be selected at least as 
exainples of the magnificent and ambiguous, to be corrected by the 
army candidates at Chelsea Hospital. 

What we do say is this, that if Mr. Cross handled his reins as 
he does his mother tongue, we thinly he would have got his team 
into difficulty. We read of the arrow that lay the second William 
dead ; of men that thrived ; and of a conversation in French with 
Bkicher, which, as a specimen of orthography, has never been 
equalled. Nor dp matters mend in the succeeding pages. Still the 
same unmeaning wanderings in sentences whose verbosi^ leaves 
Johnson behind, and whose structure would puzzle twenty Cobbetts. 
Magnall's Questions and Goldsmith's History of England come in 
for their share pf attention ; and we almost t)unk that the author got 
employment on the St. Albans road for the sake of the Verulams 
ana the Wars of the Roses : and, from a little accident or two 
that happened, he seems to have been almost as much coQcerned 
for the bones of the dead as those of the living. 

And here we take the opportunity of deprecadng the forcible 
introduction of religious subjects into three-volume novels, especially 
when professing to be devoted to sport or its concomitants. We 
do not mean that they are always to be excluded from such books 
as do not profess to be of a serious turn; but they should fall 
naturally and gracefully from the pen of the writer, as spontaneous 
effusions of an irresistible sentiment, and should not be dragged in, 
neck and heels, to impart character to a writer or stability to his 
work. They usually fail of their object, and bring both into ridicule 
or disrepute. 

One of his friends is described in the mixed character of a coach 
proprietor, a driver, and a minister of the Gospel : and an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Fry does not fail to start our author on a fia,vourite 
hobby. He draws a strong contrast between the two. Mr. Arrow 
^ no one would have taken for a minister of the Gospel, either from 
^ his dress, his manners, his conversation, or his habits : indeed, 
^ away from the scene of his ministration he would have passed for 

* anything but a meek and lowly successor of the apostles. Neverthe- 

* less he was suchj of the sect called Independents,* Was he really ? 
We beg to differ with Mr. Cross on this subject j and we think 
he would have considerable difficulty tp prove that the apostles were 
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Independents, or that the ministers of that free-and-easy sect are in 
any sense their successors. We have some doubts about the Pope 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury in our own minds, but we certainlj 
look upon their claims as considerably better than those of Mr. Arrow. 
Du nste^ he was an unsuccessful coachman, deformed, and ^ on that 
< account brought up for the ministry.' Mrs. Fry was a great and 
good woman, and utterly unfitted for any comparison of this nature. 
A well-timed snow-storm gives occasion for an extemporaneous 
prayer-meeting amongst the passengers. We can easily believe 
that, when she spoke, she inculcated ' charity, humility, forbear- 
^ ance, and forgiveness, and cited the Saviour as an example.' But 
why Mr. Cross should jump from a sermon into an altercation with 
a bailiff', or why the religious should be mixed up thus with the pro- 
fane, we are at a loss to conceive, unless it be, that having brought 
to bear upon his subject every person and every sort of matter, it 
would have been an act of gratuitous unkindness and neglect to 
have left religion out* 

It is extremely difficult to say what Mr. Cross did not do, whom 
he did not know, and with what subjects he is not conversant. He 
wrote a play and a poem, and lectured on Shakespeare ; but we are 
clearly puzzled throughout something like 850 pages to put our 
hand upon any one tihing which would interest a general reader. 
The most fertile ground lies fallow under his plough. His men 
have no characteristics, his anecdotes have no point \ and our pages 
are scarcely adequate to the weight of the veritable Joe Millers and 
heavy comedy business which lie scattered up and down. We 
hasten, therefore, to mention the only parts of the book which have 
reference to the subject for which we could have read it at all. 

We think Mr. Rarey will disagree with the mode of putting a 
restive horse into harness ; but as it was effectual, and is compre- 
hensibly written, we are able to give some account of it to the 
reader. An attempt was made with fire to induce him to take the 
collar ; it was a failure : for the horse naturally enough bolted out 
of the reach of the flaming straw, and threw himself down. The 
next resource was water. Harnessing the refractory beast to a barge 
on the Oxford Canal, with two powerful horses in front, he was 
started. In vain he plunged ; the tackle was strong, and his leaders 
steady and weighty, and * after two or three attempts to baffle us he 

* rolled into the canaK' We do not recommend the trial, especially 
for a hundred and fifty guinea phaeton horse ; but it proved effectual, 
and mav be resorted to if the owner thinks it worth the trouble, and 
when all other arts have failed. 

Amongst the coachmen of his day the author admits that there 
were some * very worthy and respectable men,' before * the pro- 
' fession had become a refuge for broken-down gentlemen, or the 
^ summit of ambition to aspiring cads.' He regrets that competition 
had so ^ altered the original system that all classes were equally adoiis- 

* sible where the antecedents of character or professional skill were 
.' of little or no consideration j' though he elsewhere declares that 'it 
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^ will not do to look too narrowly into the characters of our public 
' men, or the country would lose the services of many able denizens.' 
We will not attempt to reconcile the two statements ; what is 
sauce for the goose is, or should be, sauce for the gander. 

The railroads are his bite noir ; compensation is his summum 
bonum. We have an account, though a meagre one, of the B. D.C. 
and its members, the colours of their horses, and something of their 
style. Even here we cannot feel all that interest which we ought in 
hearing that Sir Henry Peyton always drove four greys (which, by 
the way, were frequently piebalds), or that the portrait of the late 
Mr. Villebois hangs over his mantelpiece. We scarcely forgive the 
publication of three volumes for the sake of such information as 
this. Mr. Spicer of Esher Place, and not Major Spicer, as asserted, 
it is true still drives his four greys, but whether he ' carries out the 
' original intentions of the club * we very much doubt : or, indeed, 
whether those intentions were of quite so limited a character as is 
assigned to them, viz., ' to delight in the practice of the art of driving 
' four horses, and to encourage and reward the more humble prac- 
* titioner.* 

In taking our leave of ^ The Autobiography of a Stage-Coachman,' 
we may add that we believe the author to be a man of considerable 
capability, which has been directed into a wrong channel by too high 
an opinion of his literary acquirements. There is nothing wrong 
or offensive in a line that he has written : but it is a terrible 
specimen of the art of bookmaking, and as such is worthy of all 
condemnation. 



ANGLING HAUNTS.— ROWSLEY REVISITED. 

BY MR. PROFESSOR. 

{Continued from vol. ii., p. 28.) 

The season when fly-fishing for trout is no longer in vogue has 
passed by since my hrst chat with the reader about the Rowsley 
waters, and I recur to it now with renewed gusto, as while I write 
the dorious May fly is on, and it is the choice time of the year for 
fly-fishers, and a further account of my peregrinations therefore may 
not be out of place. Yes, my piscatorial friends, * the fly is on,' 
and trout-fishers all feel a nervous twitching at the right wrist when 
they hear that announcement. What can restrain their eagerness to 
be in the green meadows, alone with the bright stream and the 
speckled trout ? I am inclined to think — such is the amor piscandi 
of the fly-fisher — nothing. An enthusiastic member of the British 
Senate — an ornament of the Lower House — said to me, but a few 
days since, * It will be of no use to write to me on business for a 
' fortnight, for I shall be out of town until the May fly is over.' Wh^t 
were ' Appropriation of seats ' bills, ' American civil wars,' ^ iron- 
* cased ships,' or 'Syrian affairs' to him, with * the fly up!' Oh, 
my friends, the parliamentary whip might whip his hardest, and * the 
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^ voice of the charmer/ under such circumstances, be unheeded, 

* charm he never so wisely.' 

On the day succeeding the one mentioned in my last I worked the 
meadows up, fishing turn about with a clerical gentleman of piscatory 
tendencies, and his son. The young man was a novice, and the 
elder was teaching the young Idea how to fish ; and the young Idea, 
as young Ideas will at times, fluked a good trout of over i lb., die 
largest trout I saw taken from the Wye during my stay. 

As I was fishing just opposite to Haddon HaU, and not looking 
where I was going to, on a sudden I felt a pluck at my line over- 
head, which caused me to look up. The fly was hung up on a 
high tree behind me, and quite out of reach. ' I tried every dodge I 
could think of to get it free, for I had not a spare casting-line with 
me, having left them all at home, but it was in vain ; nothing but 
a breakage served ; so I sat down at last with half a casting-line and 
a bad temper, for the line I had broken was a beauty — of fine 
fiound and round gut — none of your drawn rubbish, and stained a 
very pale green, the right colour for the Wye : a colour, my pisca- 
torial friends and pupils, procured by simply boiling a piece of green 
baize, and then steeping the gut in the warm liquor, with the addition 
of a scrap of alum in it. I looked longingly up at the bough, 
where I could just discern the other fragment of my cut line 
iianging among the foliage, and I thought with Alexander Selkirk, 
in Mr. Enfield's * Speaker,' and elsewhere, * Oh, had I the wings of 

* a dove !' But I hadn't, nor even that next best substitute, a ladder, 
so I was forced to content myself by a longing glance, and rum- 
maging my book for some fine gut to piece out the broken line with. 
This at length I found, and I tied on a bit of a very fine drawn 
gut-line stained of an ink-Uue, and not very darkly coloured either. 
In the twinkling of a bed-post I whipped on a brace of fresh flies, 
and went to work again. But somehow the fish would not come. 
They had been rising fairly all the morning until my accident, and 
now not a rise could I get, although I covered several rising fish. 
I was standing upon a high bank, and my eyes at this time must 
have been, I should think, at least from fifteen to twenty feet from 
the water, and as I drew the casting-line along under the bank I 
could see the piece of line which I had just lapped on as distinctly 
as I can now see the ink on the paper 1 am writing on. * Now,' 
thought I, * the reason of the trouts' shyness is made evident. If 

* my dull vision can see that bit of line twenty fijet oflF, and looking 

* downwards, with the dark bottom for a background, how distinct 

* it must appear to the sharp-eyed trout and greyling looking up- 
^ wards, with nothing between the line and the sky.' I'he upper 
part of the line, the pale-green part, I could not distinguish, but the 
bhie, though nothing near so dark as it is sometimes stained, was 
quite distinct. Ink blue is a bad colour. I have actually seen gut 
stained sometimes literally black with ink, but never could understand 
why people take the trouble to stain it at all under such conditions. 
Better, by far, leave it its natural clear white. Now the simple facts 
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as regards the staining of gut are, that some limestone waters are of 
a pale green, but they are very, very clear, nevertheless ; and some 
peat waters likewise are almost of a ruby tint, but still almost as 
clear as the limestone* To suit these a pale-green, or pale amber- 
brown, got by soaking in coffee lees, are all that is required. AU 
other colours and stainings of gut whatsoever are bosh and a betise. 
If water be coloured by any other means than these it is thick and 
muddy ; when clearly it matters not what you fish with, or even 
chat you should use gut at all, much less what its colour is. 

Seeing this state of things, I simply turned my casting*line end for 
end, and put the flies on the upper end; and although this was a 
trifle the thickest, yet it did not show like the blue bit did, and the 
fish immediately subscribed to my judgment by rising as before. 
However, I did not do very well, as the trout were neither nume- 
lous nor respectable, and the greyling were small, a trifle out of 
Bczstm. 

The next day I got a ticket for the lower waters, but, as the day 
T^as very fine, and mine host had begged to be allowed to drive me 
to see a museum belonging to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
and promised to show me some fine views of the Bradford and Lath- 
kill on our drive, and as he pressed me a good deal to go, I at 
length consented to forego fishing that morning, thoueh I confess it 
was rather lothfuUy ; for when Mr. Professor goes a-nshing he goes 
a-£shing, and no mistake; and he wouldn't give twopence, nor 
accept several twopences, to go in for anything else whatever. 
Going to the museum I must confess the ride was lovely; the 
views of the Bradford and Lathkill positively delicious ; the air of 
the nK>untains enjoyable beyond measure. An ordinary tourist 
traveller would have been delighted, and have called the scenery 
^ bold, precipitous, wild, and extended.' 

* Yes,' I murmured, * it's all very well, I dare say. Fine bit of 
^ scenery, enough. Yes, the air is inspiriting, of course ; moun- 

* tajn air usually is— and — ye-es, the scenery is all very fine, no doubt, 
^ and all that, but — there was that parson fishing up the first mea^ 
^ dow, as we crossed the bridge, and I'm sure there was fly about ; 
^ and if he should take a dish of good fish now, while I'm poking 

* about in diis d ■ d museum, it will be deuced aggravating. And 
' what's the use of it all ? I don't care about your country museums. 
^ Why should I be driven out all this distance against my will to see 
^ three sharks' teeth and a stuflFed dolphin, with one Cfhinese joss, 
^ two bottled rattlesnakes, and a real Indian poncho with the Man- 
' Chester trade-mark still on it ? And why should I be obliged to 

* testify surprise at 'em— to be swindled out of a portion of my latent 
^ stock of surprise, as I call it i as if these were the sharks' teeth 
^ and the bottled rattlesnakes, and no one else ever possessed a 
^ stuffed dolphin or a Chinese joss, and the poncho really was made 

* by the last of the squaws, and not by Manchester at all.' ** If," 

* as Mr. Guflin, the proprietor of giants in " The Old Curiosity 

* '' Shop," remarked, ^^ there was only one wooden leg, what a pro* 
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• *' petty he'd be ! Whereas," as he sagely continues, '* if you wos 
' " to adwertise Shakespeare played entirely by wooden legs, it's my 

* ** belief you wouldn't draw sixpence.*' ' And I am also of 
opinion that if you were to advertise that ill-used dramatist to be 
played by Chinese josses, stufFed dolphins, and bottled rattlesnakes, 
that you wouldn't draw sixpence either. 

Well, we got to the house at last. .It was rather bare and solitary, 
certainly, but with fine views from it. We dismounted, sent in our 
cards, and requested permission to inspect the museum. This was 
politely accorded, and a rather piquanie damsel conducted us over 
the rooms. And now I am forced to admit that it was quite 
worth sacrificing a morning's fishing to see this collection. And 
if that isn't praise from Mr. Professor, he doesn't know what is. 
For in this little museum was one of the most perfect and choice 
collections of ancient Celtic arms and ornaments I have ever seen. 
There were hundreds of spear and arrow heads of various forms, 
beautifully chipped out of flint. The collection was rich, too, in 
Etruscan and other pottery, and could boast of some very rare speci- 
mens of china, enamel, and mosaics. Numismatics, too, were well 
represented ; and there were mummies and mummy-cases, in which 
tip-top Ptolemys had evidently reposed, with sundry other Egyptian 
matters, a few suits of fine armour, in admirable preservation, with 
many other objects both curious and ancient ; while I am bound to 
say that stufFed dolphins and bottled rattlesnakes were at an unmis- 
takable discount, and sharks' teeth, as stock, were much below par, 
for the weakest part of the museum, by far, was the natural his- 
torical portion, which was meagre in the extreme. This, however, 
was no great matter, because there would not have been anything 
like room for a good collection, and no one cares to be bored to see 
a bad one, and I never could abide stuffed birds and monkeys and so 
forth. If they be old and dusty they are nasty objects, and mostly 
stink consumedly ; and if they be nice and new with bright plumage, 
then my acquisitive organs get bumptious, and I think what a pity all 
those beautiful furs and feathers should be allowed to moulder away 
in a lot of nasty specimens, when if I had the picking of them over, 
and plucking of them, they would make up into such a famous lot of 
capital flies. In a pleasanter frame of mind than when I came, I 
recorded my illustrious name and titles upon the visitors' book, and 
retired, after bestowing a well-deserved backsheesh upon the atten- 
tive and comely attendant. 

In the afternoon I fished the Rowsley meadows, and at the veiy 
first cast in a little bit of a mill-stream I got a very fine greyling of 
above a pound weight. On my way up the meadows I came upon 
a very carefully fed, stout, and elderly gentleman. He was taking it 
easy, and rather looking at the river than fishing it. He looked 
like a sort of piscatory apoplexy, with clerical symptoms, sitting on 
a rail, and musing on the mutability of vintages ; for, instead of 
larding the lean earth himself, or burthening himself with any o( 
the toils, his youthful attendant did the hard work while he looked 
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on approvingly. I got into conveisation with him, as a matter of 
course. We dined and cracked our bottle of port together. He was, 
like my other acquaintance, in the church, and a very clerical judge 
of port, and— -oh ! tell it not in Gath, lest it be echoed from Dan to 
Beersheba — he didn't object, after that port, to levy a church-rate 
even upon gin and water cold, and promoted the action of the sali- 
vary glands by blowing his bacca, in spite of King James and Dr. 
Pusey. The next day he departed. 

I had obtained leave to fish the lower part of the Lathkill from a 
gentleman who owned one bank of it, and on the next day I went 
up it for about a mile, fishing it up and down. But the day was so 
very sunny and bright, and so utterly without wind, that it was not 
of much use. The trout were not very plentiful in that part of the 
stream, and I got but a brace of trout and one greyling. That 
greyling, however, was the best I took at all, pulling down over a 
pound and a quarter. I got him in a deepish little hole under a tree- 
root, where he made (for his size) a very fair fight, for the hole 
was so foul that once or twice I thought I should have lost him. 
However I ate him next morning, he agreed with me, and so our 
acquaintance terminated. I should mention that the greyling do not 
penetrate very far up the Lathkill. The few that there are in it run 
up out of the Wye, but a slight fall or two about half a mile or so 
up stops them. 

On my return I found, as I have said, mv stout clerical friend 
gone, and another gentleman occupying his place — a very pleasant, 
agreeable, and chatty gentleman, but, as an absorbing medium, un- 
equal to his predecessor. We got very friendly, and m the course of 
conversation I found that he was also a clergyman exchanging the 
church pastoral for the church piscatorial, or the saving of souls for 
the seeking of trout. I may as well at once state that as soon as he 
went I became friendly with another gentleman, who was there with 
his wife for a short tour, and, upon inquiry, my fourth friend also 
turned out to belong to the church piscatorial. It struck me, cer- 
tainly, as rather singular that the only four gentlemen I met and got 
upon friendly terms with should all prove clergymen. In the course 
of our first conversation my new friend asked, 

^ By the way, have you tried that fly they talk about so much ? I 
* mean the " professor." ' 

With a smile I answered, ' I am Mr. Professor/ 

* Dear me ! Bless my soul ! How very singular ! Very odd, 
^ really ! I am very pleased to make your acquaintance,' &c., &c. 
So we shook hands solemnly over it. And we chatted and smoked 
on, enjoying the lovely evening, with the summer wind and the 
murmuring rush of the Derwent, until near upon midnight. 

In the course of the day my order for the Duke's waters came 
in, so I made up my mind on the next day to lose no time in 
commencing the assault upon them. Accordingly, making a choice 
selection of flies, away I went in the four-wheel some two or three 
miles up for the Bradford. The Bradford is a nice little brook 
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which runs up one valley, while the Lathkill, which is a size or two 
larger, runs up another. The view up the road from the Lathkill is 
very fine, as in the distance there is a pretty and picturesque fall, 
which catches the eye and makes a fine feature in the landscape. 
At a comer of the road the two streams join, and then run down 
in one for about a mile and a half to the Wye. 

I decided upon trying the Bradford first, as I had learned that the 
trout ran of a better size in it. However, I did not find it so. 
The fish that I caught for the first hour, with the exception of two, 
Were all under regulation size. I worked on, catching seven or 
eight brace altogether, all of which were less than half a pound each^ 
so in they went again. There were, however, very good fish in the 
water, as I saw, but they did not rise well, for there was very little, 
if any, fly on the water, and the fish wouldn't move. At length, as 
I came to a very narrow part of the stream, the small dark dun, 
called by some the * iron-blue,' and by others the ' little purple,* 
came on thickly. In a minute the trout commenced rising in all 
directions. * Plop, plop, plop * they went, and the little iron-blue 
chaps came sailing and swirling along, sitting on the water as cockily 
as possible. Fortunately I had one, and in a trice it was on, ami 
I caught a brace of tolerable fish immediately, and then I stopped. 
The valley through which the Bradford runs is a very lovely one. 
On the near side it is bounded by a perpendicular wall of chalk or 
limestone, I forget which, of some fifty or sixty feet high ; this is 
surmounted by a beautiful foliage of mixed brushwood, creepers, and 
trees. As the valley wound about, the stream in places ran rather 
closely round shoulders of this waU, so that there was little more 
than room for the road which ran between. I was approaching one 
of these narrow places, and in my eagerness to take advantage of 
* The Rise,' I had not looked to see what was behind, and in a trice 
I was fast again in a bough, far overhead, which stretched down fi'om 
a tree high up the chalk-bank. What was to be done ? I tried all 
the means I could think of to disengage it. It would not do. I 
thought of breaking, but then it occurred to me that if I did I hadn't 
another iron-blue dun in my book. Could anything be more vex- 
ing ? Here were the trout rising merrily in all directions^— good big 
ones, too — and here was I hung up clean out of reach. Ha ! there 
were some children, I would ask them to run up to the cottages 
and borrow a pole or a rope. But no ; the more I shouted and 
gesticulated to the little beasts the more they laughed and jeered, 
and wouldn't come. I then got out a bit of cord, and tying a stone 
on, hove it over the bough, twisted it, and tried to pull it down 
within reach, but the cord broke and sent the stone flying, as from 
a sling. I then climbed up the bank and up the tree, but 1 couldn't 
get near the bough, and still the trout rose. Then I bestowed my 
rod carefiilly out of the way, and went up to the cottages myself, 
and got assistance ; and when I did get my fly at length the rise was 
over, the iron-blues all gone, and the water undisturbed by a rise. 
Mightily disgusted at having thus lost the best half-hour in the day 
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(during which I mi^t haVe picked up four or five brace of good 
fish), I put my rod over my shoulder and stalked off, determined to 
try my luck upon the LathkilL 

I soon got back to the junction^ and at the very first pool I tried 
just above the road, I got two or three good fish. The next I 
tried I got one ; and the next one or two more, and so on. The fish 
settled down steadily into taking a light dun of a dull-smoky-no-par« 
ticular-shade.* There was little or no fly on the water. The wind 
was cold and north*easterly, and came down over the moors in a 
shaving fashion that did not speak much for fishing. However, the 
fish rose fairly considering, and had I come up the Lathkill at once, 
instead of going up the Bradford, I should have done well. But 
from the uneven way in which the fish rose, I could not help fancy- 
ing that some one was before me ; and my suspicions were soon 
verified, for as I strove up over the ledge of a high bank, I saw an 
individual in the distance whipping away like the moving skeleton 
impersonating Time on old-fashioned French clocks ; and being rather 
anxious to head him if possible (not desiring to have nothing but his 
leavings), I tried it on by putting on all steam, and steering a round- 
about course. But my friend was not to be done^ for he too began 
making straight shirt tails, as the Yankees say ; and as I didn't want 
to spoil the sport for both of us, I left the somewhat selfish fisherman 
to his own doings, and turned down again. 

The Lathkill is a lovely little river ; not green like the Wye, but 
so crystal clear that you could see a pin in twelve feet of water. It 
ivould run a tolerably smooth, level course for about a mile, but in 
$0 very smooth and clear a stream the fly-fisher would have little 
chance, save on a windy day, of doing much good without some 
artificial aid ; accordingly, about every hundred or hundred and fifty 
yards, a few logs are cast across, so as to form a slight weir, and 
over these the water becomes rippled and broken for some ten or a 
dozen yards. Here the fish take well usually, while in the calm 
stretches above and below, unless there be a good ruffling breeze, 
the case is hopeless. The fish are very plentiful, almost too plen- 
tiful, on the Lathkill ; and several which I took were in such bad 
season, that although well up to the right length, I dropped them in 
the stream again, as every good and true angler should do — an un^ 
seasonable fish forming no ornament to his creel. 

Having fished down to the junction again, and picked up a few 
more fish, I worked steadily on as the afternoon was coming on ; and 
just below a large mill there seemed to be a very favourable-looking 
bit of water, with an overhanging bank on the further side; so as I 
fancied I saw a fish rise under the bank, I tried it, and I got no les9 
than five brace of good fish from under that bank, pricking another, 

* These are the flies for the general angler who doesn't want to be bored with 
entomology, and who holds that the trout knoweth not a bee from a buUVfoot, 
Let him nave a good collection of duns of varied, no particular colours — neither 
yellow €xactly, nor blue exactly, nor brown exactly, but a mixed doubtfulness of 
all of them of various shades, and he may fish the world over and kill trout. 
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and losing one other, which was not well hooked. The whole place 
where they lay was not above eight or ten yards in length, so 1 had 
reason to congratulate myself. After this I still persevered, and 
picked up three or four brace more, returning many small ones ; and 
when evening began to draw near, I was glad to knock off, for my 
basket was getting unpleasantly heavy. So having had a good day, I 
tackled up and turned out my basket, in order to put the fish in 
decently, and I found that I had twenty-three brace of good fish, the 
run of them Arom a half to three quarters of a pound each, and some 
six or seven of them of one pound, and close upon it : not such a 
very bad day, considering the backwardness of the season and the 
absence of fly. 

The next day I dawdled about after breakfast, having letters to 
write, &c., and did not get out so early as I ought to have done. In 
time I got to the Lathkill, however, and at the first pool did capi* 
tally, getting three or four brace of fish, and from this I augured a 
great day's sport. But it was just the fag-end of the rise, and as I 
worked up, they gradually left ofF rising. From time to time I got a 
fish, however, and when I did they were of a better size than I had 
taken the day before. There was a little wind when I started, which, 
as I progressed, gradually dropped. As I was fishing a little below a 
bridge which crossed the stream here, the keeper, who lived hard by, 
came to me. We had a chat about things in general, and the 
Lathkill and Its trout in particular; and he assured me that the 
Bradford trout were far superior to the Lathkill both in size and con^ 
dition, and he told me that I did not go up far enough. 

* There, now,' he continued, * there's a fine fish under that arch / 
and looking across, I saw a good fish half under the arch of about one 
pound and a half, or better. ' Won't ye try him, sir ?' * No,* I 
said, * for I don't want to startle him, or show him my fly ; for 

* although he doesn't move, I'm convinced he sees us : but fll catch 

* him as I come down.* The keeper grinned incredulously, and I 
saw that this was a kind of trial fish — cock of the walk thereabouts, 
and a particular ftiend of the keeper's — so I determined to catch him, 
for I felt pretty certain, from his position, that he never was fished 
for properly, and that most folks would try him from below, instead 
of above tne bridge, and here the fish could see every one for fifty 
yards ; and I felt sure if the fish were properly worked from above 
ne might be taken. So resolving to do my best to transfer the 
keeper's smile to the other side of his face on my return, I left him, 
walked upwards, having found that the boundaries went up for 
about half a mile or so above the fall. This fall, which appeared 
rather artificial than natural, as I have said, looked most picturesque 
and beautiful from the road ; but * distance lends enchantment to the 

* view,' and as I got nearer, the fell looked bare and rather insig- 
nificant. I surmounted it, and found a sheltered valley, with a lofty 
bend half a mile or so up, which seemed to shut it in, and here the 
stretches of calm water were longer and stiller if possible than they 
were below. 
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I killed a brace of very nice fish in one of the little rapids, and 
then passing a road over which ran a bridge I came to a long, wide, 
and very shallow pool of water, in which the large trout were rolling 
about like hogs, and rising occasionally at a fly. I fished it up, but it 
was utterly useless, as there was not a breath of wind ; so I stopped 
at the top to lunch, and here was the boundary. 

I sat me down on a large moss-grown stone : above this, the 
water, I was told, belonged to Lord Palmerston ; and I could not 
help reflecting, that for a man originally rather poor, his lordship 
appears somehow to have feathered his nest remarkably well, for one 
meets with estates of his all over the kingdom, in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. I question whether the Duke of Devonshire 
himself is more ubiquitous in this respect. Can he have subdued 
the renowned Mr. Thomas Tiddler to become the slave of his ring 
and his lamp ? And can that mysterious and desirable party be but 
a fjivQos for the British public i Base is the slave who pays I If this 
be true, then the profundity of Mr. Tiddler's baseness has yet to be 
fathomed. 

Busy with these reflections, I did not trespass on his lordship's 
waters ; but I ate my lunch, and smoked;^my pipe in the hope that a 
breeze would come on, if even for a bare half-hour, when I might 
astonish some of those acrobatic spotted sprites, whq with fins instead 
of wings, were somersaulting and tumbling over in the waters below. 
Like Patience on a monument, like a solitary heron or a cormorant 
upon a rock, — like a sailor sighing for Poll in a calm, or a home- 
ward-bound midshipman mast-headed under similar circumstances, 
when soft tommy and Guinness has long been strange to him, I sat 
upon my stone, and gazed upon that placid surface, whistling for a 
wind.' Now loud, now low, now quick, and now slow, now in tune, 
and now out of tune ; I whistled ' Blow, gentle gales,' ' Cease, rude 
Boreas, and * Come if you dare,' in the hopes of aggravating the old 
boy. But instead of blowing, Boreas sulkily turned his back upon 
me with silent contempt, and didn't even send the gentle Zephyr to 
tell me that he'd see me blowed first. Ay de mi! There was 
nothing for it, so I left at last ! — left all those spotted beauties, 
amongst which I am sure were some two pounders — left them 
with a sigh, and a ^ longing, lingering look behind,' and proceeded 
downwards again, until, seeing the bridge, I remembered my pro- 
mise about catching the big fish, and I began to consider how best 
to circumvent him. About two or three yards above the bridge 
was a fall, and under this fall and in the broken water, I concluded 
master trouty had his lair. No doubt he was then some three or 
four yards down, basking half under the arch on the lower side of the 




throw across the broken water above the bridge,* and allowed my 



* The young angler should lo^ this in his memory. If the first cast for a fish 
be a good one and well made, it is worth all the others he can subsequently make. 
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Ay to sweep down under the arch ; and as it was gradually extending 
itself, a sharp chuck, answered with the smallest turn of the wrist, 
told me that the pride of the stream and the keeper's pet had accepted 
my invitation, and * done a bit of stifF on a short date.' The moment 
I pricked him, up he rushed into the fall of course ; but as there was 
no doubt a residence or two there removed from the street called 
* Queer,' I interposed a strong objection by means of my ' retainer,' 
80 that he was only able to put in an appearance and run away again ^, 
and after making sharp running all round the fall, with considerable 
flouncing about, he bolted under the bridge again, and went down 
stream as though he was off to Boulogne in a Folkestone steamer, but 
the retainer was too strong for him. I got him into chancery, and, 
as a natural sequence, into bankruptcy. The bailiff awaited him 
with a writ of Ca. sa,; and as he appeared again, looking seedy 
from the pace he had gone, I showed my authority, tapped him on 
the shoulder, and effected my caption. He was a very nice iish of 
nearly a pound and three quarters; and when the keeper came up 
again, some ten minutes after, he took a farewell view of his ac- 
quaintance, and evidently his bump of veneration towards me had 
craniologically enlarged. 

From this, I worked down as I had the day before, picking up 
fish occasionally. The overhanging bank below the mill only afforded 
me two fish on this day, so I suppose I had thinned them well the 
day before. Some distance below this, I hooked a brace of trout, 
one on the dropper, and one on the stretcher : they were above 
half a pound each, and a nice job I had with them. They took me 
nearly twennr minutes to kill. Nothing can be more awkward in 
the way of nshing than hooking two good trout in a sharp stream 
with a light rod, if we except a case that occurred to me last 
year, when, on hooking two trout, I found the stemmost one 
hooked foul in the anal fin. I got my fish at last, however, and a 
little further on a curious thing occurred : I was playing a small 
fish, when a big fellow, of close upon two pounds, came after him, 
and repeatedly tried to effect the little chap's escape. I saw the big 
iish again and again dash right at the head of the little trout, as if he 
were trying to knock him off the hook ; and I felt the strokes he 
gave him ; nor was it until the little fellow was in the net that he 
quitted him. I restored the young one, and then tried for the big 
one, but he wouldn't buckle too with all my cunning, so I left him, 
and fished on, still picking up fish, until it began to get dusk; and 
being aware that I had near about the same number of iish in my 
creel as I had the day before, though they were, from their improved 
size, some pounds heavier, I turned them out, and found I had 
twenty-two brace and a half; so catching one more fish to make the 
tale correct, I left off, as my basket was quite as heavy as I cared to 

as, if a trout is inclined to come at all, he will be more likely to come the first time 
he sees the fly than any other ; and therefore if the first cast Is a bungling cast, it 
is ten to one if he will rise his fish by any subsequent one, and conaequently he 
cannot be too careful in making -that first cast. 
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have to drag home. If the reader doubts this, let him after a hard 
day's fishing and long walking, take a creel with from thirty to forty 
pounds weight of fish on his shoulder, and take a three or four mile 
walk home with it, and I think he will hardly care to go on adding 
to its weight. So tackling up, I bade good-bye to the Lathkill after 
two uncommonly good days' sport. Had there been a fair rise of fly 
on, and the weather been &vourable, I should have wanted a wheel- 
barrow to carry the fish. 

And now ' Fugit irreparabile tempus.* My time was expired, and 
on the next day, with many promises of a future visit to my host and 
hostess, and thanks for their attention, I settled a decidedly moderate 
bill, and left Rowsley. 

There is one point I must touch on before quitting the subject. 
Pleasant as is Rowsley and the neighbourhood, the muff must not go 
to Rowsley, nor even the old hand, with the idea of filling his basket 
in the Wye, The stream is very clear and well whipped, and the 
fish are proportionably shy. Still, if fishing fails, there is always 
something to be done to pass the time pleasantly — ruins, caves, and 
all sorts of fine scenery to see ; and few, I am sure, whether anglers 
or not, will regret a visit to Rowsley. I should add, that the same 
water can be fished from Bakewell, where Mr. Greaves, of the 
Rutland Arms Hotel, most justly shares the favours of the fishermen 
on the Wye with mine host of the Peacock, and his establishment 
and attention are every way worthy of the privilege. 



CRICKET IN JUNE. 

The Two Elevens' ninth struggle for supremacy was a close and 
grand one, and very fitly inaugurated the June cricket at head- 
quarters. There was much uncertainty existing as to the composition 
of The United Eleven, and it was not until the day preceding the 
match that it was decided Buttress should play ; so on the cold, dull 
morning of the 3rd of June it was found The Two Elevens con- 
tending in their ninth match were as follows : — All England : 
Anderson, Caesar, Daft, Diver, Hay ward, Jackson, Parr, H. H. 
Stephenson, Tarrant, Tinley, and Willsher. The United : But- 
tress, CafFyn, Carpenter, Griffith, Grundy, Hearne, John Lillywhite, 
Lockyer, Sewell, jun., E. Stephenson, and Wisden. 

The first moiety of the match was decidedly in fevour of the ball; 
The United bowlers, CafFyn and Buttress, having in two hours 
brought The All England Eleven to sorrow for 74 runs, and their 
bowlers, Jackson and Willsher, returning the compliment by, in 
one hour and a half, using up The United Eleven for 61 runs. 
Jackson was in rare form, and with two successive balls bowled 
down the middle stump of both John Lillywhite's and Sewell's 
wckets, a feat that was very properly rivalled in the A. E.'s 
second innings by Buttress, who with the first ball of his fifth over 
disarranged the off stump of Hayward's wicket, and with the third 
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ball of the same over unmistakably bowled George Parr. The 
hitting, too, was as equal as the bowling, for if Daft (as he did) 
made 48 — one of the coolest and most scientific innings he ever 
played — so did Griffith score 45 by some of the most brilliant hit«^ 
ting ever seen. How he did * whack ' the slows of Tinley ! The 
match rolled on with the same exciting equality to the third mora^ 
ing, when The United wanted 37 to win, and had three wickets tOs 
fall; two wickets had gone, and only 6 runs required — Sewell 
in good, free hitting form, and seeming worth a score runs. But- 
tress joined him — ^Sewell drove the ball — started to run, but Buttress 
hesitating, was lost, as, ere he could ground his bat, H. H. Stephen- 
son cleverly swept down the stumps, and won the match by 5 runs. 
Buttress is a decided acquisition to The United : may he see the 
policy of following it up. The bowling figures in this memorable 
match are worthy of record in Baily's pages« They are as 
under : — 

The United Bowlers. 





Oren. Maidens. 


Buna. 


WiGket& 


Wides. 


N. B. 


Buttress 
CafFyn 
Grundy 
Wisden 


bowled 73 39 
yy 66 and 3 balls 33 

„ 7 * 
Total 160 and 3 balls. 62 

The All-England 


95 

94 

9 

18 

2X6 

Bowlers. 


9 

7 
2 




I 















Overs Maidens. 


Buns. 


Wickets. 


Wides. 


N.R 


WiUsher 


bowled 62 27 


68 


5 








Jackson 

Hayward 

Tinley 


„ 51 and 2 balls 18 
„ 20 8 
„ 8 2 


S6 
23 

3a 


9 

3 

2 








I 





Total 141 and 2 balls. 55 209 

The extras were 12 against All England, and 10 against The 
United. The Two Elevens play two more matches this year, one 
at Manchester on the nth and 12th of July, for their own benefit, 
and another at the Oval, on the 5th of August, for the benefit of 
Barker the umpire. 

. The M. C. C. and Ground played their annual match with The 
Bar. Result: M. C. C. 140, The Barristers 124; and so the rule 
moved for by the latter was refused ; after which we had the usual 
bad weather, and the * now ' usual defeat of the couotrymen in the 
old annual contest between 

The M. C. C. and Ground and Sussex : both sides were strong, 
the Club playing Messrs. John and V. E. Walker, Grundy, 
Brampton, and Caleb Robinson and others, and The Old County 
Messrs. Hale, Onslow, Fawcett, Raynes, for their amateurs, and 
John Lillywhite, Wisden, Wells, as professionals, the colts being 
George Knight, a very promising wicket keeper and bat, and 
J. Paine, a left-handed fast bowler. The Club scored 148 and 87, 
the leading contributor being Mr. John Walker, with 49 finely 
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phyed. He was well backed up by his brother, Mr. V. E. Walker, 
who made 20 aiid 12. The County commenced well — ^too well to 
last, it appeared : they made 64 for two wickets, but then went all to 
nothing, scoring III only in their first innings, and 29 runs in their 
second. John Lillywhite played in his old form, and scored 28 in 
the first innings, wherein Mr. Hale made 31, like the excellent 
cricketer he is ; but Grundy and Brampton, in the second innings, 
in about three quarters of an hour, settled the Sussex mtn for 
29 runs. The Cluh and Ground won by 85 runs ; but should better 
weather favour the return, we trust to witness at Brighton one of 
the good old-fashioned contests that this match was once &med for 
producing. The next match played ofF the official list was a novelty^ 
to wit. 

The M. C. C. and Ground v. The Free Foresters. And a very 
great ^ freedom ' the Foresters took with the Club and Ground, as 
notwithstanding the latter played Brampton, Hearne, Rogers, and 
Wells, and that Brampton scored 22, Wells 26 and 31, Mr. Ellis 
(a not out) 25, and Hearne 1 7, the said Foresters made * free ' to 
soundly thrash the M. C. C. and G. by eight wickets. The freest 
of these Foresters was a Mr. Barrington, who scored 40 and 8 
not out ; Mr. C. A. Garnett scored 23 ; and Mr. A. H. Faber a 
brace of 23'-s. This over, a capital wicket was prepared on the old 
green sward for the time-honoured and twenty-seventh struggle 
between the Universities of 

Cambridge and Oxford, which was played on the 17th, i8th, 
and 19th of June. Two of the twenty^six matches, played had 
ended in a draw ; and, inasmuch as each University claimed twelve 
victories out of the other twenty-four matches played, the 1861 con- 
test at Lord's was looked forward to with unusual interest — every- 
thing turned out couleur de rose* The company was brilliant in the 
extreme \ such an assemblage of beauty, rank, fashion, and learning 
was never before clustered on a cricket-ground as, on the 17th and 
1 8th of June, looked on the twenty-seventh struggle between the 
two Universities of England, whose Elevens were composed as fol- 
lows : — The Cambridge Eleven : T. E. Bagge, A. Bateman, 
W, Bury, A. W. Daniel, R. Lang, The Hon. C. G. Lyttelton, 
W. J. Lyon, H. M. Marshall, D. Onslow, H. M. Plowden, and 
H. W. Salter. The Oxford Eleven: F. Brandt, E. T. Dau- 
beny, T. P. Gamier, E. Hume, F. G. Inge, S. Linton, J. A. Pepys, 
H. Reade, E. G. Sandford, F. Bowden Smith, and R. D. Walker. 
And very evenly by the above was the first half of the match con- 
tested. The Cambridge men in their first innings scored 151, and 
the Oxford 172, the Cambridge team batting finely and freely, but 
fielding slovenly and badly, and the Oxford Eleven fielding (at first) 
feultlessly, and Messrs. R. D. Walker, Reade, Inge, and Linton 
batting well 5 the two former gentlemen scored 91 between them, 
and brought on the Hon. C. Lyttelton and Mr. Salter, the two best 
and most promising University bowlers we have seen for years. In 
Cambri^e's second innings the Oxford bowling and fielding were com- 

M % 
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pletely mastered : runs were made throughout the innings at the rate 
of 60 per hour. Seven changes in the Oxford bowling took place, eight 
of the Cambridge men obtained double figures, and the result was an 
innings of 218, and a legacy to Oxford of 198 runs to rub off, ere 
they could become the holders of the cricketing *blue riband of 1861.' 
Mr. Gamier, with a contribution of 24 runs, and Mr. Linton with 
17, tried nobly and well for the honour of Oxford, but fate and fine 
cricket was dead against them. Such bowling as was trundled by 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr, Salter in this innings is rarely witnessed in a 
University match, and, supported as it was by the excellent wicket- 
keeping of Mr. Bateman and the very fine fielding of the others 
(Messrs. Daniel, Bury, and Onslow in particular), Oxford were all 
out for 64, and Cambridge won the 186 1 and conquering University 
match by 133 runs ; and well they might, for a stronger Eleven * all 
' round ' never came from Cambridge : their bowling is good and 
varied, their wicket-keeping is excellent, and they all hit freely, 
vigorously, and well. An innings like the * not out 76 ' of Mr. H. 
Marshall, exhibiting as it did patient defence to good and vigorous 
punishment to loose bowling, was a fine display for one so young, 
and would confer distinction on any amateur cricketer. Mr. Mar- 
shall went in fourth man, with the Cambridge score at 7, and he 
carried his bat out with the Cambridge score at 151. Until he had 
made 70 he gave no chance ; and although he scored but 2 in the 
second innings he is a batsman that with practice will be of great 
service to the gentlemen of England. The bowling during this 
match will be best understood by the following figures : — 

The Cambridge Bowlers. 

Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. Widea. N.B. 

Salter bowled 53 34 38 9 00 

Lyttelton „ 60 and 3 balls 31 60 7 i i 

Lang ,,26 II 30 000 

Plowden (slow) „ 18 5 34 000 

Onslow »9 413 030 

Daniel (slow) ,,9 121 200 



Total 175 and 3 balls. 86 196 



The Oxford Bowlers. 

Overs. Maidens. Buns. Wickets. Wides. 



5 » 

5 I 

o 

3 
o 



Daubeny bowled 43 10 81 

R. D. Walker ,,40 xi 81 

Inge (slow) „ 33 and 2 balls 5 85 5 

Brandt „ 29 and 2 balls 15 37 3 

F, B. Smith „ 25 and 3 ball?- 9 62 2 

Total 170 and 3 balls 50 346 

The extras were 23 against Oxford and 40 against Cambridge 5 
the total runs scored, Cambridge 369, and Oxford 236. The match 
at Lord's after the University contest was between the 

M. C. C. and Ground and the Cheltenham Collegians, a very pro- 
mising body of young cricketers, who have materially improved their 
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cricketing capabilities under the able tuition of Professors Grundy and 
James Lilly white. In this match the two Ground men were Grundy 
and Wells, who in the Club's second innings gave the Cheltenham 
gentlemen a fine practical lesson in fielding, by Grundy scoring 74 
and little Wells 61. The Club's two innings reached 96 and 201, 
and the Collegers scored 143 in their first innings, and in their 
second 18, with one wicket only down, which finished up the two 
days' play. The match was not proceeded further with, or in all 
probability it would have turned out a close affair. In Cheltenham's 
first innings Mr. P. Beaver made 32, Mr. Peake 27, and Mr. A. 
Tickell 23. The great match at Lord's between Eleven Players 
of England and Sixteen University Gentlemen — M. C. C. and Rugby 
— and I. Z. V. The Houses of Parliament, occur too late in the 
month for notice in this number, so we must turn our attention to 
the June cricket of the redoubtable county of Surrey, whose brilliant 
Eleven have won two out of the three matches they had played in 
June up to the time of our writing. Their first June match was the 
good old county contest — 

Surrey v. Nottingham — played at the Oval, on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th of die month ; and as each county had won an equal number 
of matdhes, the interest centred in this contest was great ; but the 
weather was unfavourable, and the fielding of the Nottingham 
Eleven (Brampton as long stop excepted), in Surrey's first innings, 
wretchedly bad and seedy, and which in a great measure led to the 
success of Surrey, who won by 103 runs. Mr. Lane played a mag- 
nificent innings of 44 : it was a rare display of finished batting j and 
nothing could possibly be more brilliant than the 57 and 15 con- 
tributed by Griffith, who as a bowler, batsman, and fielder never 
stood so high as he does now. In this match he with the bat made 
72 runs, with the ball he was fatal to nine wickets, caught two men 
in the slip, and by his brilliant fielding at long leg, at a moderate 
computation saved at least 20 runs. Busy, useful Tom Sewell 
swelled his county's scores by two capital innings of 23 and 45, and 
Julius Caesar made a brace of well-timed 22's, his drive for 5 from 
Grundy being the hit of the match. Nottingham played a new left- 
handed fast bowler named Wootton, but he wants trying again : the 
right stuff is in him, we think. The Nottingham batting was led 
by George Parr, whose contributions of 31 and 36 were fine exhi- 
bitions of patient and skilful batting against fine bowling and good 
fielding. Parr's defence in this match was as wonderful as ever. 
Hogg (the Nottingham wicket-keeper) played a very fine innings 
indeed of 31, and James Chatterton a steady cricketer's innings of 
30. The others did not appear up to their usual form, but no doubt 
will show a better front at the return match on the 25th of July, 
With this victory to cheer them on, the Surrey Eleven girded up their 
loins for the hard task next set them, to wit, to win the match 
between 

Surrey and Sixteen of Cambridge University, but the latter proved 
too strong for the Surrey men, and that too by 14 wickets. The 
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Cambridge gentlemen were too good at all points to receive the 
advantage of five extra men. Surrev was out in their first innings 
for 79 runs ; the only men scoring aouble figures being H. H. Ste- 
phenson with 25, and Sewcll 13. Cambridge then made a fine 
inning of 254, the principal contributors being Mr. H. M. Marshall 
22, Mr. Daniel 27, Mr. Buiy 38, and Mr. Lyon (not out) 66» This 
innings was a masterly display of batting. Mr. Daniel ran himself 
out very oddly : he was batting in fine form, and, in driving a ball, 
broke the handle of his bat, ran the hit, and thoughtlessly left the 
wicket for another bat ; the ball — still in play — ^was tossed over to 
Griffith, who whipped the bail ofF— somewhat sharp practice — but 
decidedly out. Surrey required 1 76 runs in their second go to save a 
one inning's defeat, and cautiously and well they played to avert that 
disaster. Seven wickets had fallen for 126 runs, eight for 146, and 
nine for 166. H. H. Stephenson well in, and the last man to go in 
' a cripple -/ Mr. Burbidge having, in fielding a ball, split his right 
hand open between the fingers ; he could not even hold the bat with 
that hand — but to save his county^s innings, he pluckily came out 
and batted with his left hand. Made a single * scooped' one round 
to the leg for 3 ; and amid ' roars of applause * not only saved the 
innings, but helped H. H. Stephenson to place 16 runs on, which 
however were soon rubbed ofF by the Cambridge men for the loss of 
one wicket, and Surrey were defeated by fourteen wickets : but thejr 
met with better fortune in their succeeding essay on the 20th, 2ist, 
and 22nd, at the Oval in the match between 

Surrey and Sixteen of Oxford University. A match was entirely 
thrown away by the over-anxious and unsuccessful fielding of the 
Oxford men, who had scored in their first innings no less than 219 
runs ; a moiety of the sixteen gentlemen obtaining a double figure 
innings. The Surrey Eleven then made but 113 nins in their 
innings, 40 of these being contributed in rare style by H. H. Ste- 
phenson, who thus truly laid the foundation of his county's eventual 
success. Suirey had to follow their innings, having 106 runs to clear 
offy ere they commenced scoring for their second go : they lost seven 
wickets before this was effected, and then the plucky up-hill work 
for which Surrey is famed, developed itself. The eighth wicket fell 
for 150 runs, and the ninth for 152, the latter being Mr. Lee (of 
Cambridge University, who made his debut for his county, and a 
great success it was, for his 16 and 41 from the bat were fine dis- 
plays of punishing hitting, and his fielding at long leg brilliant and 
efFective). Julius Cxsar and Lockyer were then together, and by 
some of the most terrific hitting seen this season, brought up the 
score from 150 to 265. The innings finished up at 273 or 167 on* 
Cassar made 64, his finest innings this season, and Lockyer took his 
bat out for 51. The Oxford gentlemen were unequal to the task 
set them of obtaining r68 runs j for, notwithstanding Mr, Ravenhill 
played a thorough cricketer's innings of 39, and Mr. Burnett a 
merry i8, their total reached but 125 — so Surrey won by 42 runs; 
but the number of chances missed by the Oxford men, coupled with 
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dieir not over-good bowling, went a long way toward the Surrey 
victory. 

Thie County of Kent played a match on * Parker's Piece * with 
EJeven of Cambridge. We might fairly write with Eleven of Camy 
bridgeihire, considering that Eleven comprised Bell, Buttress, Car- 
penter, Diver, D. Ha3rward, T. Hayward, Muncey, Newman, 
Capt. Prest, Reynolds, and Tarrant. However entitled, the match 
was productive of much fine cricket, and endorsed the excellent 
impression made by the previous debut of a colt on either side. 
Newman of Cambridge made 23, and Hopkinson.of Kent 10 and 
18. Both will hereafter do good service for their counties. The 
Old Brilliants came out in rare form, Willsher making a not-out 41 
and 23, T. Hayward 20 and 58, and Carpenter 8 and 47 9 but as 
Kent scored but 153 and 92, and Cambridge 130 and 187, the 
victory was with Cambridge by 72 runs. The return match will be 
played at Canterbury on the 26th of August 

Marlborough and Cheltenham, with their contest on the 3rd and 
4th of June at Marlborough, commenced the Public School matches 
for 1 86 1. The result was a victory for Cheltenham by 7 wickets. 
The feature of the match was Mr. W. H. Truell's innings on behalf 
of Cheltenham. He went in first man, saw the whole ten plucked, 
and brought his bat out for 57. Others played well in that Eleven, 
as did, for Marlborough, Mr. T. Sewell 30, Mr. Crawley 26, Mr, 
Platten 24, &c. Before this is published, Eton and Winchester will 
have met on the Shooting Fields at Eton, and on the I2th of July 
Eton and Harrow contest at Lord's, a meeting that all cricketers 
look forward to with interest. 

The All England Eleven have played three matches against Twenty- 
two's during the past month, up to the time of writing this. Their first 
was at Burton-on^Trent, with R. C. Tinley and Slinn as bowlers 
against them. The Eleven won in one innings by 75 runs, Anderson 
(in fine batting order this season) leading with a scpre of 73. Hay- 
ward made 45, and Carpenter (the United player) 21. The totals 
were — All England 199, and Burton 70 and 54. The Eleven's next 
match was against the Earl of Lichfield's Twenty-two at Shugborough 
Park ; and this resulted in the defeat of The Eleven by four wickets, 
mainly attributable to the excellent hitting of Lord Stanhope, who for 
the Twenty-two ran up the highest score in the match, 29 and 2 1 , 
Daft with 28 was the highest All England scored. The totals 
were — All England 98 and 65 ; and Earl Lichfield*s Twenty-two 
scored 86 and 78 with four wickets to fell. The 3rd June match of 
The Eleven was played at Walsall against Twenty Gentlemen of 
that district, with Hodgson and Slinn. This was a tremendous 
victory for The Eleven, who scored 305 runs in their first and only 
innings. Here it was that that finished and elegant batsman, Richard 
Daft, scored his maiden 100 : before this he has ran up 99, and 
many other heavy double-figure innings, but his finely-playea 1 14 in 
this match was the first time he Manded' a triple-figured score. 
Daft was first maji in, and ninth out. Hayvvard scored 60^ R. C* 
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Tinley (not out) 38, Anderson 23, and George Parr 20. The 
Eleven won in one innings by 177 runs. 

The United All England Eleven played but a couple of matches 
against Twenty-two's. The first was at Sleaford against Twenty-two 
of that district, which enabled the Twenty-two to play Hoagson, 
•Iddison, V. Tinley, and F. Tinley. The United played Buttress, 
Muncey, and a colt from Stockton-on-Tees. Halton, who turned 
out a cricketer ' all round,* and scoring 5 and 40, with Carpenter 25 
and 23, * not out in either innings,' won the match for The United 
by five wickets : but The United caught a rare dressing in their next 
match, played at Cheltenham on the 17th, i8th, and 19th against 
Twenty Collegians, with Grundy and James Lillywhite. The Col- 
legians and their allies made 263 in one innings, and as The Eleven 
scored but 129 and 48, they were leathered in one innings by 86 
runs. Carpenter led The United score with another finely played 
innings of 35, and the leading Cheltenham scorer was Mr. C. Turn- 
bull with 36. Grundy, ' The United traitor,' was fatal to eleven of 
his chums' wickets (he ought to be ashamed of himself) ; and James 
Lillywhite's bowling was handy with eight. Other matches of 
import were played during June, but the above are the * gems 'of 
that month. July, weather permitting, will be prolific in first-class 
matches. The first week of that month will be wholly devoted to 
the two matches between The Gentlemen and Players of England, 
Eleven of England v. Fifteen of Kent 5 Eton v, Harrow ; The 
North V. The South j M. C, C. and Ground v. South Wales ; 
V. Hampshire \ v. Middlesex. The Surrey Club play four Gentle- 
men's matches, besides pitting their Eleven against The North of 
England ; against Yorkshire \ against Nottingham ; and against 
England. The Two Elevens meet once more at Manchester, 
Sussex plays Kent ; and the whole country bids fair to be alive with 
bat, ball, and stumps, from John o'Groats to Land's End. Bravo ! 
Flourish cricket J 
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June and its Sports. — Epsom. — ^The Settlement, the Settlers, and the Settled.— 
Ascot. — Hampton*— Stud Sales. — Hornsea. — Shooters and Shooting Jackets. — 
Cricket at Winchester. — Sporting Pictures, Sporting Works, Sporting Jewellery, 
and Sporting Gossip. 

JUNE, which has been described to be the Favourite of Flora, must also be con- 
sidered to be quite as popular a month with us tenants of this mundane world, 
and scarce a day in the Calendar has been Unmarked by the celebration of 
sport of some kind. Breeders have had their sales, betting nlen their Ascot 
and Stockbridge, fast men their Hampton, and the lovers of the noble art of 
self-defence « their grand day's play.' The yachtsmen have enjoyed their 
regattas, sensation seekers their Blondin, and pigeon -shooters their * Heath- 
< cotes ' and their < Barbers.' In short, every taste must have been gratified, 
and the money thereby circulated must have comforted many a poor man's 
heart, and cheered many a lonely attic. In briefly bringing the main features 
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of thfese * SpoTts and Pas&cries ' before our readers, we scarcely know from 
whence to make our starting-point ; but perhaps Epsom, where we left off last 
moDth Qn the eve of the Derby^Day, has the strongest claims on our attention. 
But it is far from our desire to attempt to give a new colouring to the Derby 
Day, to describe the journey there or back again, the toilettes of the fairer por- 
tion of the creation, or the * reach-me-downs * of the rougher one. Neither 
do we care about furnishing statistics from Newman's, and Fortnum and 
Mason's, or calculating the number of cards that were sold on the course, or 
the pigeons that were slaughtered for the pies of the Grand Stand. These 
features of Epsom we conceive to be as nauseous as its own salts ; so we will 
compound for their omission by stating that the Derby Day was what the 
English Derby Day ought to be, and we trust ever will be, viz., a brilliant one; 
and unless a man had betted more than he could afford to do, he could have 
had no cause for coniplaint. The race, however, must not be dismissed so sum- 
marily, as its results will be remembered to the end of all time. Various and 
conflicting were the reports the night previous relative to the 'crack,' whose van 
with four horses had been seen toiling up the hill during the races in the after- 
noon, like a caravan loaded with rich treasures for Mecca. It was generally 
admitted that there was <a something' up with Dundee, but what that 
' something ' was no one could make out. The detectives about Sherwood's 
house had discovered that it took two hours to do him up after his arrival. 
Mr. Merry was observed to be very anxious in his manner, and as reserved as 
Talleyrand in his remarks, although it was clear he thought he should win. 
His friends and commissioners also had no Thormanby look about them, and 
all they could do was to hope for the best. Dictator, strange to say, came in 
great force, but the under-current against Klarikoff, notwithstanding he was 
as hard as a piece of the Elgin Marbles, and had been considered by John 
Scott to be better than Cape Flyaway at even weights, was too strong to be over- 
come ; and even the fact of • The Demon of the Turf,' as many sporting 
writers love to term Fordham, could not * bring him,' the opposition being chiefly 
based to his make and shape, for with those shoulders his enemies said he 
would never come down hill. Kettledrum was anything but steady, and there 
was a commission out to back Yorkminster, whom George Oates thought 
would be close to hinv Kildonan was perhaps a trifle better, but the strong 
suspicion that ' Parr was out at Bath ' saved many a pony going on. The 

* Post and the Paddock ' scene was a very animated one ; but until the arrival 
of the < crack ' and his companion there was a listlessness such as we scarcely 
recollect to have witnessed before. In fact. Mat at the head of Dundee 
revived the company, like Disraeli does a sleeping House ; and, according to 
the strict etiquette, the yellow jackets were the last to enter and the first to leave 
the paddock. While in there Mat made the pace so good that none but first- 
rate pedestrians could keep pace with them ; and to inspect Dundee thoroughly 
required one to be possessed of the speed of those celebrated * Stags ' and 

* Deers ' whom we read of as haunting the quiet shades of Copenhagen Fields. 
By these tactics, if there had been a weak point about the * crack,' no time was 
allowed to criticise it. Custance seemed deeply impressed with the dignity of his 
position, and was as solemn as Lord Eldon; but Withington, who was merely his 
aide-de-camp, looked in high spirits at his mount, for he knew he would diare 
the honours of victory, without being responsible for the consequences of defeat. 
As they galloped past the Stand, Dundee went so free and well the funkers got 
reassured and the enemy more alarmed, and he quickly came back to his old 
place in the market.' Dictator's pretensions were negatived the instant he was 
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seen, and how Fobert could have been so misled we are utterly at a loss to 
understand. The trainer of the Dutchman and Van Tromp needs no other 
testimonial for his business^ and we fear he must have been suffering from 
some complaint in the eyes, to have fancied this colt so much, for he looked 
more like a steeple-chaser than a race-horse. It was in vain Bobby Blenkinsoi^ 
bore up £»: him, the Ring would not hear of the < jumper;' and had the 
market been * open ' a litde longer, the Dictator would have been swept away 
like an unpopular tribune in the days of ancient Rome. Rouge Dragon, who, 

like the 

* Man in the south 
Had burnt his mouth,' 

not fix>m eating hot plum porridge, but from having had Major's influenza 
drinks, which are as effective for race-horses as for cattle, administered to him 
without water, looked well for a horse that had had such a severe attack ; and 
Mr. Major, who followed him about as closely as Sir James Clarke does her 
Majesty, was full of excitement, evidendy expecting he had made as successfkl 
a cure as he had done with Autocrat and The Reiver when he first came out. 
The Dragon, however, is too tall on the leg ever to be a favourite; and 
although Major had stopped his cough^ neither he nor Manning could put or 
him a Musjid coat, the brightness of which is still green in our mem<My. 

Very soon, indeed, did the starters fall into their places, and we only wish, 
for their own reputatioo, as well as that of Mr. MOeorge, they had kept there, 
for then the termination of the race would have been undisturbed by any angry 
feeling. And here we would fain put a query to our readers, to which we 
have elsewhere in vain sought for a reply* How is it then, we ask, that in all 
large fields, when five-and-twenty horses are got together, all on their legs, and 
fit to go like a piece of watch-8|xing, there should be invariably one solitary brute 
that persists in not going near die others ? Why will this beast, we say, persist 
in driving the others all mad, causing them to wheel round times out of number 
like a troop of cavalry, until the starter, worn out with fatigue, and picturing to 
himself the criticisms, which are being expressed in the Stand about his qualifi- 
cations, at last in de^>air lets them go-'—on infinite worse terms than he oould 
have done, had he taken no notice of the o^nder in the first instance ? For 
this constant occurrence, diere must be some cause of which we are ignorant ; 
and in order to prevent it, if we could not punish the jockey, we would dis- 
franchise the horse for a time, until he was sufficiently well educated to know 
how to behave himself. Camerino seems to be the * King Harman ' of the lot, 
and if Mrs. Osbaldeston paid much for having him broke, all we can say is, in 
the language of Jack Wilkn to the youth who thought he could work a coach, 

* she has been most confoundedly robbed.' 

We have digressed, perhaps, a litde * off the line,' but the magnitude of the 
evil to which we allude has become so great, we feel satisfied we shall escape a 
reprimand, even from our sternest critic. At last the cry is heard, * They're 

* off!' and in less than four minutes, many a being in the crowded ring beneath 
us will know if he will see Thomas at Tattersall's again. Scarce are they 
gone, when Whitewall, Cannon Heath, and Wantage make the horrible dis- 
covery that * all is lost now,' as Klarikoff, Rouge Dragon, and Lupus are at 
least a hundred yards behind the rest, Royallieu leading them such * sl duster,' 
that it looked as impossible for Klarikoff to catch them, as fi^r a milk-cart to 
have a chance with the Edinburgh Express. Still, befi^re the furzes were 
reached, the consternation of his backers was still further increased by seeiog 
him second, and Fordham riding him, like the Erl King in the German fable. 
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But little did he imagine that it would be the last time he would cross him, or 
how near his end was at hand. After ^ the bushes ' had been paased, Dio- 
phantos came forth rather earlier than * John Dans ' had expected, for he did 
not mean to look for him till * the distance-telling hill $' and Edwards tried his 
Two Thousand game. Fighting, dashing, with his head in the air, and mouth 
wide open, he tore them along down the hill to the road with KlarikofF and 
Anrelian close up on one side, and Ketdedmm in an excellent position on the 
whip hand on tl^ other, ready to fight him and the other < cracks' at the finish. 
It was then Custance, whose charge down that dreadfid hill, with enemies on 
all sides, must have been as pleasant a performance as the ride through the 
'valley of death' with the Six Hundred, brings up Dundee, and lays him 
along»de of Ketdedrum — ^like Nelson would have placed his own flag-ship 
beside that of his opponent. For an instant he looks so well that his friends 
are content, but directly afterwards he is seen to falter ; and Custance fancying 
it arose from cowardice, makes him twice taste the whip. Then, as u to 
negatire the libel, Dundee calls himself together as if < do or die ' were his 
motto. Springing to the front again, he gets a couple <^ lengths' advantage of 
The Drum, and < Dundee^ Dundee wins !' is the echoing cry of thousands, far 
more confidendy than they had shouted * Thormanby ' the previous year. Vain 
were the aspirations, for just as they were on the point of being realized. Mat 
Dawson and Mr. Merry^ who was watching for him like an astronomer for a 
new planet, saw him £dter in his action, his leg give way, and Ketdedrum from 
sheer soundness beat him by a length. Then Col. Towneley and George Oates 
were congratulated as sincerely as Mr. Merry and Mat Dawson were condoled 
with : and it is only due to so excellent a sportsman as the gallant Colonel, .to 
state, diat, proud as he might naturally be of his victory, he admitted it was 
achieved by accident ; and while the Derby falls to such an excellent supporter 
of die Turf as those into whose hands it has lately gone, there need be no 
fear of any lack of patronage in the upper circles. John Scott was of course 
Very sore at the way Klarikoff was ridden, for he had set his heart cm winning 
the race after The Wizard's perfonnance at YcMic, and from the way the horse 
at Leatherhead had galloped with Cape Flyaway. Lord St. Vincent also^ who 
had Mrith pkck that savoured more of die past than the present age written a 
cheque for 5,000 guineas for half of him, with his engagements, was naturally 
much ^noyed at losing such a chance of being associated with a Derby winner, 
but he said manfully, he €aw how it had occurred, and only hc^d for better 
luck at Doncasterb Mr. Parr's prestige for a Derby> we fear, is gone for ever^ 
as ^e only excuse he had to make for his flying Kildonan was» that something 
struck into his heels at starting, and he would never ^act' afterwards^ 
Royallieu cut up horribly; and Tom Jennings has not made so great a mistake 
since he has settled among us. Dictator's return ticket for Middleham was 
taken very soon afterwards, and it will be a long while before * a litUe man's ' 
horse will be backed for so much money again by the public, who are beginning 
to discover by this time that the Derby is a race beyond the grasp of persons in 
moderate circumstances. The Prophets, with the exception of * Nemo^' of whom 
honourable mention should be made for his chivalrous devodon to Ketdedrum, 
were, in racing parlance, floored to a man. But * Argus,' with * John Davis ' 
side by side, presented a bold front, with Dundee, Klarikofi^ and Diophantus 
as their representatives ; and the sly fim and quiet sarcasm conveyed in the 
stanzas of John Davis's poem were so acceptable to the public, as to cause a 
fun to be made upon the Post, and the whole impression was exhausted ^le the 
6un went down. 
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Thus we have endeavoured to sketch faintly some of the features of the 
Derby Day of Kettledrum and Dundee; for so gallantly did he fight for the 
prize, and so obviously was he deprived of it by an accident, we feel bound to 
incorporate them, as they ever will be, in the annals of the race. Thursday 
was a regular bye day, and a welcome change to the scene that had been 
enacted four-and-twenty hours previously. The racing was good of its kind, 
but the course had never been swept, and was so full of broken glass that it 
was a wonder many horses were not lamed. Remonstrances against the ill- 
judged economy of not having the ground rolled and swept, having proved use- 
less, a legislative measure in the shape of a Committee of Inquiry was resolved 
on by some of the most influential members of the Jockey Club, and within 
four-and-twenty hours after it had been advertised to the world, Mr. Dorling, 
like a good judge, gave in, and placed the whole arrangements at the disposal 
of the Stewards, who, from their go-a-head views, as evinced by their improve- 
ments at Ascot, are not likely to disappoint public expectation. The sport, 
which included a dead heat, need not be recapitulated, and the attendance was 
solely confined to the professionals, and those who * ran down ' in the hopes of 
hearing of an Oaks outsider. Scarcely a carriage was to be seen against the 
rails, and a popular * light weight ' in muftis lunching at a cavalry drag, was the 
only feature of note that we came acrosa during the afternoon. The Oaks 
day was as genial as the Derby, and the Oaks sex came out with Horticul- 
tural Show toilette. The betting for the regular bookmakers was very good, for 
everything in the race was backed by turns at prices that remunerated the layers. 
Nemesis looked the most fashionable of the lot, and was big and well, but she 
went on the hard ground like a cat on hot bricks. Fairwater was very fit, 
and Old Tom very sanguine, and declared he feared nothing, but the one that 
had beaten him before. Silverhair had gone wrong in the morning ; and the look 
of John Scott's face clearly told the bystanders he was saddling no Songstress 
or Iris. The French mare no one would have but Fordham, who, having 
won the French Derby on her the previous Sunday, was naturally prejudiced 
in her favour. Lord Chesterfield's filly was not fancied when seen, so much 
as she had been in the Ring ; but the good judges who had seen Brown 
Duchess go preferred her to the others. A slow-run race ended in her 
favour by a neck. Lady Ripon, for whom the Ring went, being unable to get 
within that distance of her, and Fairwater was only a moderate third. Mr. 
Saxon, we believe, did not back his filly for much, as she had coughed so 
badly after The Thousand he could have little confidence in her ; and about 
four thousand and a suit of clothes we believe to be the extent of his winnings, 
in addition to the stakes. But that he entertained a high notion of her value 
may be estimated from his refusing to take nothing less than 4,000 guineas 
and half her engagements in case of parting with her. Of course the Raw- 
clifFe Committee, who were present, were not a little proud of the success of 
Brown Duchess, for two such bargains as she and Nemesis are not often to be 
picked up at the same establishment at one time. We had intended, in con- 
clusion, to have exposed some of the * sores ' of Epsom, and suggested appro- 
priate remedies, but we think it more desirable to await the proposed Reform 
Bill of the Stewards of the Jockey Club before entering on the discussion of so 
unpleasant a topic, especially as that spirited local agitator, Mr. Hodgmao, 
who may be described as the Sharman Crawford of Epsom, will take care the 
matter does not die a natural death. The settlement on the Monday and 
Tuesday has been described as one of the easiest on record, but we have heard 
from * good men and true,' although no noise was made, it was. only a patched- 
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Up one, and there were more * Captain Parrys ' in the room than Thomas 
knew of. The inconvenience of having two days instead of one to settle the 
Epsom accounts has been for years a source of complaint ; but until the Com- 
mittee take the matter in hand^ we shall continue to hear of the same tricks of 
drawing small sums on the first day, and levanting for large ones on the second 
being practised. The delinquents this year are, however, too * small deer ' 
to be advertised in our pages, and ere long their existence will be forgotten. 

Ascot, freed from its liabilities, came out like a nobleman whose estates had 
been for some years at nurse, and the improvements which have been made in 
the stands and the stakes, show the authorities understand how to lay out the 
money at their disposal. An improvement in the refreshment department 
is, however, imperatively called for, as the fowls savoured of mortality, and the 
pigeons in the pies of old age. The bread might have given satisfaction in the 
Crimea, but could not do so within an hour's ride of the metropolis ; and 
the lobsters had clearly been a long while absent from the seaside. We are 
aware there is a difficulty in keeping* provisions in hot weather ; but still, in 
the present age of contracts, a better state of things might have been expected. 
The cheapness and convenience of the Ascot trains have almost rendered 
Villas unnecessary ; and the proprietors of those in the neighbourhood no doubt 
longed for a return of * the good old coaching days,' when * the week ' paid 
the rent of the year. The space at our command will not permit us to go 
through the racing in detail, so we shall merely observe that Parmesan and 
Optimist in the Vase and the Stakes made out the three-year olds to be very 
moderate ; that Buccaneer was the speediest, as Thormanby was the stoutest 
and best of the fours ; that Buckstone was as well received in his debuiy as his 
namesake is invariably at the Haymarket ; that The Knave was equally well 
liked, and if he grows next year will be equally popular ; that Marignan is the 
best colt we have seen for many a day, and that Kit Spence acted as his 
'Dentist' without any charge ; and finally, that William Day at last found a colt 
in Alvediston, to prove to the world no other jockey could give his brother 
Alfred an ounce on fair terms. 

Hampton increases yearly in its crowds, but not in its attractions for racing 
men : as so litde money is given to the stakes there is no inducement to bring 
good horses* And when we state the drags were as numerous as ever, the 
Traviatas as gay, and the million ' as happy as they have been ever seen to be, 
we have done our duty to the gathering on the Hurst, as well as to our 
readers. 

Among the sporting * revivals ' of the present day, nothing has become so 
fashionable as pigeon shooting, and Hornsea Wood Tavern will soon become 
as renowned as the Red House at Battersea. The situation is only a pleasant 
' Hansom drive * from St. James's Street, the ground as good as could be 
desired, and the arrangement about the traps such as to prevent the slightest 
chance of a bird being pinched as he was put in — a common practice in days 
of yore, when thousands were depending upon a match. But there is one 
protest we feel bound to make, viz., against the charge of a shilling for a card 
of the shooters, with barely margin enough for the score. Even the policeman 
who vended them at the door, blushed at being concerned in such an imposition 
on the public, and admitted he would like to join us in a contract to supply 
them at threepence. A gallant Colonel, who represents an Irish county, and 
moreover is one of the Conservative whips, positively shuddered when he was 
told the price, and passed on rapidly, there being no doubt in his mind that a 
* Comhill Magazine,' with a sketch by Doyle, and which he could get for 
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threqKOce ksa, was a more desirable outlay for his piece of silver. The 
commoa domestic shilling, as Albert Smith was woot to term It, may do very 
well for an admission fee to a place. of public entertainment ; but as an accom- 
paniment to a hal^crown ticket to an hotel so far off the stones, it is likely to 
inflict a heavy blow and great discouragement on the attendance, and is a piece 
of extortion that cannot be too much condemned. We make these obsenra^ 
tions with the best feeUngs towards the proprietor of the garden ; for it is as 
impossible to suppose the clever Belgravian handicapper could have anything 
to do with it, as for Admiral Rous to have an interest in Wright and Manning's 
hst at Newmarket. 

The exhibition itself, at least the one at which we assisted, was rather one 
of shooting jackets thui shooters ; for, strange to relate, out of the sLsty-two 
who shot, there were no two jackets alike, and a foreign Poole or Curlews 
might have had a rare assortment to select from. When they were brought to 
the scratch — which was effected with military precision — Lord Huntbgfield 
showed he had don^ plenty of work, and had recovered his old form, for he 
shot extraordinarily well ; and the finish between him and Mr. Walsh created 
as much interest as the dead heat between Charles the Twelfth and Euclid. 
In the end, the latter, who was wonderfully fortunate in his birds, won cleverly. 
Mr. Chamberlayne, who was a rank outsider, went very well for a time ; and, 
but for a slight accident, by his watch-chain coming in contact with his gun, 
he would have troubled Mr. Walsh at the finish ; for he was so cool and 
collected in his aim. Mr. Grabin, who in appearance was a very old stager, 
was unlucky in his birds falling out of bounds; and Sir Hume Campbell 
could not see his at all. Colonel Annesley shot nervously ; but Lord Sefton 
killed all his pigeons from the trap very cleanly, and both he and Lord 
Uffington are promising shots. The betting upon all the handicaps, we were 
glad to observe, was of the mildest description, and the only cognizance a 
stranger could have had of a good shot, being about to try his hand was a 
murmur of < the gun, for a pound*' This is as it should be, and while it con* 
tinues the most rigid censor cannot object to the pursuit of the sport. 

The Stud Sales of the month at Hampton Court, Middle Park, and Eltham 
have served as an excuse for detaining many a breeder in the metrc^Us, who 
would otherwise have been looking after their hay. Mambead was die first in 
succession, and the young Gemmas took the training-grooms by surprise, 
Lurline, the first of his race, fetching no less a sum than 560 guineas — an un- 
precedented price for the stock of so young a sire ; and so favourable an impres- 
sion did anodier colt of his, out of Ossifrage create at the Queen's sale, that his 
subscription is already half full even at 30 guineas, to which he has been put 
up. The average of the lot was 205 guineas. 

The Queen's Sale, as well as that of Mr. Greville, stood next in order, 
and furnished the usual excuse for a Richmond dinner. The weather was 
fortunately fine, and a perfect contrast to that of last year, when the tropical 
rains kept the best men away. The Fourth Estate had a grand field-day, and 
it was rather difficult to discover which was the greatest favourite with them. 
Claret Cup, or Brother to Diophantus ; and if we were pressed, as the 
Speaker was last week, to give a casting vote on the subject, we should certainly 
go for the former. The ring was as badly kept as at a prize-fight, and we 
hope next year die Blenldron system of < ropes and stakes ' will be adopted, where- 
by a better chance will be given to both buyers and sellers. Lord Stamford, 
with his trainer and Master of the Horse, occupied a phaeton just at the rear of 
Mr. Tattersall, and the carriages of the * millionaire' of Grodding, as well as of 
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the members of the ^ Upper Ten/ were ranged in close proximity | and to them, 
as well as to tke pit atallsy occupied by Mr. Howard, Mr. Hill, John Scott, 
Mat Dawson, and Isaac Woolcot, did Mr. Tattersall, like a well-graced actor, 
appeal alternately. A remorseless slavey, whose ^te it is not difficult to 
predict, having swept our list away with our notes upon it, we can say nothing 
about hocks, ankles, shoulders, or loins, as we had intended to do ; but must 
content ourselves with observing how curious it was that old associations were 
revived, by the appearance of some of the young things. For instance, the 
Orlando filly, out of Trickstress, stirred up John Scott, and in her he saw his 
beloved Dervish, who made one heavy better's hair turn gray, from the amount 
he stood against htm for the Derby. The half-brother to Diophantus had 
been bespoken for months for Lord Stamford, and he came in among us, coo* 
scious as it were of the high destiny that awaited hiou The Australian bid 
for him in driblets, as he expressed himself, and so annoyed was he at losing 
him, that he came out afterwards in far better form, when the Deformed filly 
by Gemma was put up, and knocked down to him. Connected with the banking 
interest as is Mr. Naylor, it was impossible to let the Stamp and Redin^ion 
colt pass him, and as the Ayacanora filly was in Lord Portsmouth's nomi- 
nation for the Ham next year, all were prepared to see her fall to his nod, and 
cpnunence her education at Hurstboume. The tottle, as Mr. Hume would 
have said, was 6270 guineas, or 251 guineas on the average; and Ransom 
needs no further eulogium. 

Mr, Greville's ^ cracks ' were the Voltigeur colt, out of Iris, which John 
Scott would have for Mr. Padwick, and which has since been appropriately 
enough named Blondin ; and a colt by Newminster out of Vivandiere, whom 
only such magnates as Lord Stamford and Mr. Merry dare hope for. The 
fighting for him was very brisk while it lasted ; but in the end the Commoner 
tired, and the Peer won cleverly ; and it may be said also with something in 
hand. Sister to Crater and Lava also, as might have been expected, went into 
the stalls of the Lord of Enville. The Windhound colt out of Dunndana, 
was made to give John Day an opportunity of showing what he was good for ; 
and the Teddington cdt out of Elopement, we shall, next year, see Mat 
Dawson leading with a smiling countenance to the posL Mr. Greville, who 
was present, might well be pleased with his return and his average; the 
former being 4196 guineas, and the latter 270 guineas ;*and such an unpr&* 
cedented sum ought to have sent both him and Ransom home rejoicing. 

Middle Park wound up these agreeable sporting reunions ; and from the 
misfortanes that had befallen Mr. Blenkiron, all wished him a remunerative 
sale. The natural beauties of Mr. B.'s suburban retreat we shall have another 
opportunity of dwelling upon ; so we will now merely remark that his yearlings 
drew quite as aristocratic an attendance, as either the Queen's, or Mr. Greville's. 
Not a ^rtsman of any eminence, who was in the neighbourhood, was absent ; 
and the drags and other carriages being drawn up round the ring, everybody 
had fair play. A sale without a luncheon, except at one place we could 
naoie, would be as strange as one without a catalogue, and that of Middle 
Park, has become ^ a household word.' All did justice to it, and all bid 
heartier for it. The yearlings as a body were the best Mr. B. had ever turned 
out ; and at the private view the Wild Dayrell colt out of Moodkee, the 
West Australian colt out of Ellerdale, the Sister to Marchioness, and the 
Stockwell colt out of Ennui, and the Teddington colt were pronounced, in the 
phraseology of the < Sunday Times,' to be the pick of the basket. Certainly, 
of all the yearlings we have seen for the last quarter of a century, none could 
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approach in size and quality the EUerdale colt. John Scott, who had inspected 
him the day before, was speechless with admiration of him; and it was some 
time before he could give expression to his ideas of him, which differed very 
much from those of * Beacon,' who thought he had < two big ends, badly con- 

* nected with narrow loins, and was indifferently ribbed up.' However, as he 
opened at 500 guineas from Mr. Thellusson, and finished at 1 500 from Colonel 
Towneley, and was fought for by Joseph Dawson, Mr. Naylor, and * The 

* Australian,' it would seem that old John had the majority on his side. Xhe 
Ennui colt created a great diversity of opinion. Very clever before, he did. not 
finish well, being light in his quarters, and with suspicious hocks. In fact, he 
was Stockwell in front and Saunterer behind ; and, although both were good 
horses, the combination in one shape is not a happy one. For him there was 
some nodding, but William Day would not spring over the 750 of Mr. Fisher, 
so Australia, instead of Wiltshire, will know best about his quality. The 
Moodkee colt was a charming young 'un, and Lord Chesterfield would have 
liked very much to have got him ; but it is very difficult to beat Lord Stamford 
when he means having anything ; and Joe Dawson made the pace so good, for 
him that it was soon reduced to a match between him and Colonel Towneley, 
and in the end, the latter did not persevere, and another beauty was added to 
his lordship's already large collection. Brother to Silverhair was difficult to 
beat in good points, barring being like the rest of the Kingstons, a trifle short. 
Whitewall was anxious for her ; but * the cornstalk ' was too plucky for them ; 
however, John Peart was fortunate enough to lay hold of a Marsyas filly out of 
Brahma Pootra, which looks like one day being * painted.' The Teddington 
colt pleased us almost as much as any of the high-piiced ones ; for there was 
nothing weedy about him, and if he don't make a race-horse in the strictest sense 
of the word, we shall be chary of again giving our opinion of a yearling. And 
when we specify the amount that was realized was 9^559 guineas, and the 
average to be 2 58 guineas, it must be admitted Mr. Blenkiron has profited by 
experience, notwithstanding the frightful losses he has sustained during the last 
twelve months. 

In connection also with Studs, we may mention that Mr. Cookson cele- 
brated his breeding of Kettledrum and Dundee by a series of entertainments at 
Neasham, and that Cruiser has become quite a fashionable sire in Ohio. The 
Royal mares next year, we have reason to believe, will not be sent away, but a 
horse of proper calibre will be hired as usual. William Day, we should think, 
was tired by this time of the Ratans, but Alvediston will reconcile him to his 
disappointment with Repose and other Tadmors. Teddington is on sale, and 
according to rumour, Hobbie Noble will return < to the place from whence he 

* came' at the end of the season. Of hunting news there is very little stirring, 
but we regret to find that the arrangement by which Captain Percy Williams 
was to have the Tedworth, with the entire consent of every one connected 
with it, cannot be carried out owing to the litigation between the parties to 
Mrs. Assheton Smith's will. Several lots of hunters have been up at the 
Corner, including those of the Hon. Col. Forester, Mr. H. Villebois, and Mr. 
Tredcroft, but the majority of them did not fetch the prices that were put upon 
them. The Cleveland Agricultural Show, one of the most valuable institu- 
tions in the North, has put forward a goodly show of prizes for Foxhounds 
and Hunters, which we earnestly trust will be properly appreciated. The 
highest prize for the former is a Champion Cup, value 2 5 sovs., and for the 
latter there are three premiums of twenty sovs. each, wiA second and third 
prizes, sufficient in amount to repay an exhibitor the expenses of a railway 
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van, and the insurance of his hofse's life. Fox Terriers and Shoeing Smiths 
are also thought worthy of being submitted to * a competitive examination.' 
The well-known Tom Parrington, of Normanby, is the chief promoter of this 
national undertaking ; and any of our readers who may be wandering among 
the many beautiful Yorkshire watering-places at the time, could not fail to be 
gratified with the exhibition ; and as Mr. Cookson's stud is not far distant, they 
might have two treats at the same time, as Mr. C. is only too happy to show 
his yearlings to those loyers of blood stock who choose to call at Neasham for 
that purpose* 

In another part of our number the Metropolitan Cricket Matches, which, 
owing to the unusually fine weather, have been attended by the elite of the 
Peerage, as well as by all the Sporting men in London, will be found fully de- 
tailed ; but we must claim space for a few remarks on the present aspect of 
Cricket at the Public Schools. 

It is now six years since the authorities of Eton and Winchester saw fit to 
stop the annual school matches at Lord's. It is needless now to open up once 
more the much-vexed question as to the wisdom of closing those most interesting 
contests on the great cricket arena. They are gone— at least so far as one of 
the schools is concerned ; Winchester no longer takes its place as of old, and 
but for the yearly, and it must be added most enjoyable, match at Eton* or 
Winchester, may be said to have disappeared from the cricket world. There 
are very few who do not regret this. Those old gatherings at Lord's at the 
end of July were happy days to many besides those who were competitors in 
the matches. Many an old friendship was renewed — ^many a pleasant memory 
awakened ; and pleasant though the annual contest may now be, it never can 
and never will be what the old matches were. Yet, though we cast a longing 
look back on the past, there is much to be said for the present arrangement so 
far as it affects the two schools, Eton and Winchester. By playing alternately 
at the two schools, all the boys have an opportunity of seeing the match, which 
of course was not the case in old days. Again, Winchester always played 
under a disadvantage — ^the holidays began about the second week in July ; and 
after the first week of that month, till the end, the Eleven never were together. 
Those who know how much depends upon keeping an Eleven, of boys especially, 
together, and drilling them steadily and regularly, will understand how much 
the Eleven each year lost in that respect. Up to some ten years ago, every 
obstacle was placed in the way of cricket at Winchester. No strangers, or a 
privileged few only, were allowed to appear in * Mead's.' No professionals 
were permitted to give their advice and assistance in forming an Eleven ; and 
for several years Winchester struggled on at a very grievous disadvantage, 
losing from the year 1846 to 18 50 both matches. And yet, during those very 
years, the Oxford and Cambridge Elevens were well supplied with Wyke- 
hamists ; and few cricketers will fail to recall the names of Burchard, Ridding, 
Willes, and many others, who did good service for their respective Univer- 
sities. If it goes no further, this will prove that the school was not wanting 
in cricket talent. During this same period Eton and Harrow were well 
watched over — and no one can tell how valuable was the assistance of such 
men as the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, the Hon. Robert Grimston, and Mr. Hay- 
garth, in helping to fonn Elevens, and bring them to Lord's in proper training 
for the annual matches. In 185 1 the Warden Barton consented to allow 
Lillywhite to act as professional during the season ; and so well did he attend 
to his duties that Winchester won both the matches that year and the next, 
and has held its ground fairly ever since. It is but justice to Lillywhite to 
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add that he was probably one of the best * coaches * that boys could have. 
He would seek out the younger boys, and pvt them m the way of holding the 
ball and deliTering it ; and die consequence was that after he had gone his 
teaching bore fruits, and the Winchester cricketers came to believe that good 
bowling does not consLst in delivering the ball with great force, but rather in a 
careful, steady pace, with a due attention to pitch and * working.' We wish 
we could add that Caffju had done as much ^r the Winchester Eleven, at least 
this year; but we think that professional cricketers ought to bear in mind that 
if they undertake an engagement, and bind themselves to serve a school or club 
for a certain time, it is not, to say the least, becmning in them to go away week 
after week to other matches in London and elsewhere, and finally throw up the 
engagement at a time when it is impossible to supply their place. Such, we 
regret to say, is the case this year at Winchester. Caflyn has left the Eleven 
at a most critical time, and though, of course, it would be absurd to ascribe to 
his departure any failure on the part of the Eleven, yet still it is quite easy to 
understand that the absence of a professional is most seriously fek in the last 
few weeks before the great struggle in the playing fields at Eton. 

From what we hear of Eton, Winchester is no match for them this year ; 
they are essentially weak in bowling. A most sad accident, by which a most 
promising bowler lost his arm, has deprived them of one of their best and most 
uaefid players. Their captain, Haygarth, is very good in many ways ; his 
wicket-keeping will probably insure him a place in the Oxford Eleven next 
year. There are two or three others who are very useful players— but as a 
whole the Eleven is weak. They have shown considerable want of judgment 
in their choice of players, forgetting that it is essential to success to select as 
soon as possible an Eleven, and to keep them in full and steady practice up to 
the very last moment. But as to the future, we have no misgivings ; there is 
plenty of promise in the younger players ; and though we may not yet see the 
day when Winchester will once more send its Eleven to Lord's, we still feel 
sure, as the numbers of the school increase, as increase they must (notwith- 
standing the singular ludicrous misstatements of the * Saturday Review '), under 
the present active and energetic warden, himself an old and distinguished 
cricketer, that Winchester will be enabled, not only to occupy the place to 
which it is entided as the oldest of our public schools, but to send out a good 
supply, year by year, of distinguished cricketers, to recruit the ranks of our 
University Elevens, and to help in keeping alive a taste for this most healthy 
and manly of our national sports throughout the country. 

Sporting pictures at the Royal Academy this year are few and far between. 
Of course, the Taming of the Shrew, by Sir Edwin Landseer, bears off the 
palm; but however natural the horse is done. Miss Gilbert, his tamer, is 
evidently sacrificed to him, for if she did not possess more charms than those 
she is here endowed with, her admirers would be far more limited. Lord 
Airlie's costume, taken afier the style of Fechter's Hamlet, has excited some 
amusement among the racing visitors, inasmuch as the antecedents and pursuits 
of the noble Lord do not invest him with any of the attributes of the Danish 
prince, while the expression of his countenance is something like that we 
should have expected to witness, on his receiving the intelligence of the break- 
down of Clincher before the Leger. The portrait of Mr. Sitwell is a good one 
as far as the likeness is concerned, but there is a sdffneas and wooden character 
about the grey horse that is not to our liking, and we feel satisfied the artist is 
capable of better things. Of Sporting Works, which have been given to the 
world lately, beyond the volume of < Scrutator's,' there is only one that calls for 
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any remark^ viz., *The Treatise on the Anatomy of the External Form of the 
< Horse/ by Mr. Lupton, t^ho atf Pan of th« Field is well known for his 
scientific lore in every branch of the veterinary art The Plates are admirably 
executed, and the accompanying letter-press, which is clear and explicit, exhibits 
both the enthusiasm and ability of the \mter. Both to amateurs and profes- 
siooals we can cordially recommend it. 

Sporting jeweUery, which u ever changing in its ^shiony has lately developed 
itteli more particularly in the shape of portraits of great celebrities. £ncouraged 
by the success of their Thormanby pins^ which since Ascot have had an 
increased run upon them, Messrs. Lambert and Rawlins, of Coventry Street, 
have selected Ketdedrum for their next subject. And his head, taken when 
extended, forms an admirable companion to that of the Derby winner of last 
year. A large number have just been completed for Col. Towneley as a pre- 
sent to his fhends, and the recipient may well be proud of the cadeau* Messrs. 
Loudon and Ryder have also nimished some very appropriate charms for the 
watch-chains ot those who stuck to Kettledrum for the race^ which has made 
him the horse of the year. 

Sporting gosap has been almost solely confined to the melancholy fate of 
Klankoi^ who, if he had earned for himself immortality during his life-time, 
will certainly be long remembered by his death. The torture he endured, un- 
less he had been suffocated by the smoke, is dreadful to think of ^ and the fate 
of the boys must have been as dangerous as the crew of a ship on fire in the 
middle of the ocean. Much has been written about the odd circumstance of 
the van igniting coming up with him from the Derby ; but we are satisfied 
both occurrences were purely accidental. John Scott, who felt the loss bitterly, 
we understand gives out he will never van another favourite^ but let him take 
his chance in the boxes with the outsiders and hacksj That he was good 
enough to have been either first or second for the Derby, all who are in any 
way connected with the stable are perfecdy satisfied, although with the million 
he would never have been popular, until he had won a great race, for he was a 
curiously-shaped horse, and not a good goer in his slow paces* And although 
we don't wish to be too hard on Fordham, who is dreadfully irate at * Argus ^ 
having the audacity to subject him to the same rules of criticism to which 
every public man is liable, still we think he never understood the horse, and 
was never seen to less advantage on him. As it is, he has ridden much 
more carefully since, and no doubt the wholesome advice that was given him 
has been of service, and he will take care not to be caught nappmg again. 
The Ascot Stables Company was conceived and carried out^ and subscribed 
for in less time th^n the noost sanguine City adventurer could even dream of, 
80 quick are racing men to perceive when a scheme is really a paying one. 
Mr. £. R. Clarke has disposed of l\is entire stud to Mr. (>eorge Lambert, 
the shock to his feelings at being deprived of his long-promised share in the 
management of Cremome, being too great to permit lum to give them that at- 
tention they deserved. And we believe we are correct in stating that < E. R.,' 
the man of the aristocracy, has been sacrificed to < £. P.,' the man of the 
million. These are matters with which we cannot interfere, and we only 
allude to them from their being freely conversed in racing circles. 
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THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

This recently-invented term of muscular Christianity is undoubtedly appli- 
cable to the present age, and in more senses than the one originally meant by 
the individual who first coined the word. We are no longer excited by the 
(imaginary) dangers which beset the heroine of domestic drama, who runs 
about with her hair hanging down, and after enduring unmerited persecution 
from all quarters, succeeds in overcoming every obstacle, and ultimately lands 
in safety in the arms of her lover. The lover, too, brave and daring though he 
appear, with a thorough knowledge of the management of the broadsword, and 
a reckless intrepidity that renders him insensible to the constant discharge 
of rifles and revolvers, no longer blanches the cheek of the fairer portion of 
his audience, while they await with breathless^interest the result of the terrific 
combat. The present is a practical age, and one feels but little interest in a 
hero who is menaced by cutlasses that never cut, rifles that are only loaded 
with blank cartridge, and who, when taking his terrific leap into ' the raging 
torrent,' quietly alights upon a feather bed some three feet below the stage, with- 
out the least possible risk to life or limb. In order to meet the requirements 
of those in search of a sensation, two gentlemen have come to us from o'er the 
water, and MM. Blondin and Leotard have made their appearance on the 
tight rope and trapeze, and to the sensationist it must doubtless aflbrd much 
gratification, not imalloyed with a certain amount of morbid excitement, to 
witness these performances, in which one little slip with the hand or foot 
would almost to a certainty end in the death of the perfurmer. It is true, the 
evolutions of M. Leotard on the trapdze, always graceful and accompanied by 
great muscular agility, are well calculated to excite a feeling of emulation in 
the breasts of many who have recourse to the manly and invigorating- exer- 
cises of the gymnasium, but M. Blondin's exhibition on the tight rope is by 
no means likely to lead to an equally beneficial result ; and a well-timed letter 
of remonstrance from the legislature to the directors of the Crystal Palace, it 
is to be hoped, will have the effect of preventing * the Hero (!) of Niagara ' 
from repeating his foolhardy freak of wheeling a child of tender years in a 
barrow along his rope, thereby endangering another life besides his own. So 
much for the prominent * entertainments ' of the hour. With regard to the 
* institutions,' and firstly, those of an operatic character, we must commence 
by recording the fact that the return of Madame Grisi to the Royal Italian 
Opera was quickly followed by that of Signer Mario, who appeared in his 
favourite character Count Almaviva, in * II Barbiere di Siviglia.' So fi-equently 
has the great Italian tenor sustained the role of the fascinating and love- 
making Count, that it were superfluous to specialize any portion of his per- 
formance ; the graceful appearance, the truly gallant deportment, and the 
delicious, although at times variable voice are all so intimately associated 
with Signer Mario's Almaviva, that no further comment is needed than to 
say that he sustained the character in every point as well as heretofore. 
With regard to Signer Ronconi's Figaro, a fresh criticism might with justice 
be written on each performance, so spontaneous appears to be his humour, 
and so inexhaustible his fund of drollery. The Basilio of Signer Tagliafico 
was an admirable bit of quiet comedy ; and Signer Ciampi, although occa- 
sionally somewhat boisterous, was an amusing representative of Bartolo, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho as Bosina had abundant opportunity for indulging 
her fancy for excessive ornamentation. The opera of * Les Huguenots * has 
afforded Signor Mario and Madame Grisi an opportunity of appearing 
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together in the characters which we have hitherto considered can only be 
realized when rendered by those eminent artistes. The celebrated duet 
between Valentine and Haoul, where, threatened by impending danger, they 
awake to consciousness of their mutual love, was given with all the vigour, 
energy, and dramatic excellence of former years, mo^r^ the failing voice of the 
Italian prima donna. Madame Miolan-Carvalho's impersonation of the fasci- 
nating Queen of Navarre was in many ways well adapted to turn the heads of 
all the men ; whilst Madame Nantier-Didi6e, as the most roguish of court 
pages, might be said to make equal havoc among the hearts of the fair sex. 
M. Faure as San Bris, Signer Polonini as Nevers, and M. Zelger as the rough 
soldier Marcel, were admirable representatives of their respective characters. 
A special word of praise is due to the chorus for the magnificent delivery of 
the celebrated '£6n6diction des Poignards.' The opera company at the 
Lyceum, started in opposition to Mr. Gye, have not at present produced any- 
thing calculated to affect the fortunes of Covent Qarden. Although number- 
ing the names of such able artistes as Tietjens, Alboni, the Gassiers, Giuglini, 
and Delle-Sedie among the principal vocalists, it is in the orchestra^ and 
chorus where, should a comparison be instituted, it must inevitably result in 
favour of Covent Garden. Added to this, the company is hastily got together, 
and as in the case of Verdi's new opera, ' Un Ballo in Maschera,' th^ requisite 
nnmber of rehearsals have evidently been dispensed with in order to get a few 
nights' start of the other house, where the opera has been long in preparation, 
and will, no doubt, on its production bear ample testimony to the zeal and 
abihty of M. Costa as the chef (Torchestre of the Royal ItaUan Opera. The plot 
of * Un Ballo in Maschera ' is almost identical with that of ' Gustavus ; or 
the Masked Ball.' The locale, and the names of the principal characters being 
altered, we find Riccardo, Earl of Warwick, and Governor of Boston (Signer 
Giuglini), inspired with love of more than a platonic nature iovAmdia (Mdlle. 
Tietjens), the wife of Benato (Signer Delle-Sedie), the secretary and friend of 
the Earl. Mdlle. Lemaire performs the part of the fortime-teller Ulina, who 
foretels the death of the Earl, which will ensue from the man who is the first 
to take him by the hand after the prediction ; and Madame Gassier as Oscar, 
the Earl's page, reveals to Benato the disguise to be worn by his master at a 
masked ball which is to take place at the palace. There Biccardo falls by the 
hand of his secretary, and Amelia, tearing the disguise from the assassin, dis- 
covers him to be her husband. The opera is interspersed with some charm- 
ing morceaux of the true Verdi stamp, and solos, duetts, and concerted 
pieces are of constant occurrence and most ably rendered by Mdlle Tietjens, 
Signer Giuglini, and Signer Delle-Sedie. In the last act there is an impressive 
scene between Benato and Amelia, excellent alike for the manner in which it 
is acted and sung, Signer Delle-Sedie, who is new to the Enghsh stage, 
creating a most favourable impression on his auditory, who recognized in his 
agreeable voice and dramatic power a valuable addition to the Italian opera. 
Of two other operas produced at the Lyceum it is hardly necessary to speak. 
The Leonora (* II Trovatore ') and Lucrezia Borgia of MdUe. Tieljens, and the 
Manrico and Gennaro of Signor Giughni, have been witnessed so often, and on 
each occasion have met with such well-deserved praise, that further comment 
is needless. Madame Alboni surprised many by the amount of energy she 
infused into the character of Azucena, whilst the melodious voice of the con- 
tralto rolled forth with all its wonted brilliancy in the music allotted to 
Maffeo Ormvi, 
The return of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews to the Haymarket Theatre 
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has served as an oooasion for the reproduetioti of Mr. Tom Taylor's amusing 
comedy ' The Qverlaad Boute*' The characters are throughout sustained by 
their former representaUves ; the piece seems to have lost none of its tendency 
to excite the risibility of the audience ; a&d the cool breezy air that appears 
to pervade the second and third acts may be looked upon as some oompen" 
sation for immuring oneself in a theatre during these sultry days or nights. 

At the Strand Theatre, Mr. H. J. Byron's comedy^ 'The Old Story,' andhiii 
highly^suocessful burlesque^ ' Aladdin ; or, the Wonderful Scamp,' continue 
to draw good houses* A f&rce from the pen of Mr. T. J. Williams, entitled 
* On and 0£^' forms a very pleasant termination to an evening's entertain- 
ment. Mr, Peter Penducketty (Mr. Rogers), a weU-to^do bachelor, has suffered 
his mature affections to be beguiled by a charming widow, and we find him 
in a high state of excitement^ and in ihe most jaunty of ' zephyr^' anticipating 
the pleasure to be derived from a picnic, where he is again to meet hk Mt 
enslaver, and to promote the festivities of which he has provided an enor- 
mous hamper of provisicms and a Qerman band. He is subject to vasious 
interruptions, first from Alphonso de PentonviUe (Mr. E. Danvers), who conies 
to bemoan the unsuccessful issue of his suit with Leiitia^ the niece of Pem," 
duchetiy, and recently married to Charles Langton (Mr. W. Mowbray) ; then 
the young couple having quarrelled about some trifling affair, invade the 
abode of the uncle, intent upefn confiding to him their mutual grievances. In 
vain tile German band at his door strikes up the exciting melody 'The Power 
of Love,' equally in vain are the six lessons he has taken in dancing ; with the 
exception of a few moments which he manages to snatch for the performance 
of ail imaginary quadrille (ijrhich, by-the-by, he executes as a pas seul), his 
three tormentors never leave him. Matters nre at last happily arranged 
to the satisfaction of the newly-wedded pair ; Mr, de PentonviUe derives what 
comfort he may from blighted affections, and the ' Zephyr * is donned for the 
last time by Pendttckettyy when lo 1 a telegram arrives to announce the flight of 
the widow with a gallant son of Mars. So end Pendttckettt/*ti hopes, and so 
ends the farce, the great weight of which falls on Mr. Rogera, whose irrita- 
bihty tmder his numerous annoyances and interruptions, whose anticipatory 
hopes of the forthcoming picnic, and whose eccentric evolutions in the mazes 
of his imaginary quadrille, keep the audience in a continued roar of laughter. 

Mr. Bobson has once more returned to the boards of the Olympic Theatre. 
He was most cordially greeted by the numerous admirers of his dramatic 
talent, and as Launcelot Chiggs, in the ftirce of 'Ticklish Times,' he gave 
abundant proof that he bears no traces of his recent illness, and fully sustained 
the position he has hitherto held of being the best comedian of the day. 
An adaptation from the French, by Mr. Horace Wigan, and entitled *A 
Charming Woman,' has furnished Miss Amy Sedgwick with one of the best 
parts she has had since the production of *The Unequal Match.* Alfred 
Ardent (Mr. F. Bobinson), during fever and deliriuin, has been tenderly 
watched and treated by a young and fascinating widow, Mrs, Blocmty (Hiss 
Amy Sedgwick), and on his recovery is disposed to transfer his affectioiui 
from his cousin Julia (Miss Oottrell), to whom he is engaged, to the fiur 
being who has tended him with such affectionate solicitude during his illness. 
The widow, aware of his previous engagement, assumes a deportment 
foreign to her nature, and enacting the part of a common, volgor^minded 
woman, succeeds in Curing Ardent of his tenderness for her, and he once 
more returns to his cousin, to whom he is forthwith united. Mrs, Bloondg 
accepts the hand of a rrudade imagina^, Mr. SympUm (Mr. Horace WigaD)i 
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and BO &r fiverything appears settled in a manner to afford satis&otion to all 
parties. Unfortonately, however. Ardent disoovers the ruse that has been 
practised upon him, and a renewal of his affection for Mrs, Sympton, and oon- 
sequoit coldness to his wife, is the result. Availing herself of the presence 
of a henpecked husband and his wife, Mr, and Mrs. BitterUiss (Mr. W. 
Gordon and Miss Stephens), private theatricals are introduced, and Mrs. 
Sympton contrives that while Mrs, Ardent and Mr, BitterUiss are rehearsing a 
loYB scene they ore overheard by Ardent, who mistakes the mock heroic 
vords of the play for a positive declaration of love. This awakens in his 
bosom some latent feeling of doing unto others as he would be done by ; he 
renounces his guilty passion, determined for the future to bestow a greater 
degree of watchfulness and more affection on his own cara sposa. Miss 
Sedgwick displayed great delicacy and tact in her impersonation of the 
^ Charming Woman ;' Mr. F. Bobinson was earnest and judicious as the in- 
constant husband, and Mr. Horace Wigan gave a most amusing portrayal of 
the miseries of a man of good constitution, who is continually feeling his own 
pulse, and firmly convinced that he labours under a complication of every 
possible and impossible disorder. 
The amateur performance at the Lyceum ^Theatre by the members of the 

* Savage Club ' was fashionably though not AiUy attended. The proceeds of 
the entertainment are to be devoted to the benefit of the widow and family 
of the late Mr. E. Landells, an artist and engraver highly esteemed in literary 
and other circles. Buckstone*s drama * The Wreck Ashore ' opened the ball, 
and the parts, Miles Bertram^ Walter Bernard^ Grampus, Marmaduke Magog, 
and Jemmt/ Starling fell to the share of Messrs. H. J. Byron, Leicester, 
Buckingham, Palgrave Simpson, F. Talfourd, and Lionel Brough. The great 
event of the evening, however, was the burlesque of * Valentine and Orson ; 
or, the Cub and the Sorcerer,' written by seven of our best burlesque 
writers, and consequently the ears of the audience were mercilessly assailed 
hy pun and parody. The performers displayed unusual ability in the 
delivery of 'the points,' and every author being on this occasion also an 
actor, insured for the numerous jokes a correct and duly emphasized enuncia- 
tion. Mr. H. J. Byron entered with good spirit into the part of Orson, and 
Mr. Lionel Brough evinced much comic humour as Hugo ; the acting and 

* make up ' of Mr. Buckingham as the Oreen Knight were equally effective, 
and Mr. Hogarth as Henry displayed a power for burlesquing the conven- 
tional stage villain that many a professional might have envied. Mr, F. 
Talfourd, who donned female attire for the occasion, appeared in the tallest 
of conical hats and the shortest of petticoats, and afforded an amusing por- 
trayal of the susceptibilities of a not too gentle fair one. A young lady who 
made her first appearance on the stage imdertook the part of Eglantine, and 
displayed an amount of easy grace most commendable in a novice. Previous 
to the burlesque, Mr. Byron as Punch's Mr, QoriUa, spoke the Prologue 
which had been written by the veteran Planch6 ; and although the per- 
formance afforded general satisfaction, its merits would have been consider- 
ably enhanced by a few more rehearsals, and by a more retentive memory on 
the part of some of the performers. 

Mr. Howard Glover's monster concert at St. James's Hall was well attended, 
and although the performance lasted nearly five hours, so judicious was the 
selection of the music, ably executed as it was by most of the musical 
celebrities in London, that the audience remained until the concluding 
rwyrceaux, and experienced throughout the utmost gratification. Mr. Glover 
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was less chary of his own productions than on former occasions. ' I arise 
from dreams of Thee,' and * Love'f Philosophy,* were charmingly sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves ; * The Old Woman of Berkeley,' was given by ALr. Weiss with 
characteristic spirit. Madame Laura Baxter was much applauded for the 
ballad ' As I sat by the Sea ;' and a new song composed for Madame Weiss 
^ A Child sat by the River side ' also met with marked signs of approval 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Parepa, Madame Catherine Hayes, 
Madame Louisa Vinning, and Signers Gardoni, Belletti, and Gassier, with a 
host of other talent too numerous to specialize, also lent their valuable 
assistance. Mrs. Anderson's concert^ also at St. James's Hall, was most 
fashionably attended, the principal vocsdists being Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
Parepa, Madame Rieder ; Signers GiugUni, Delle-Sedie, and Messrs. Tennant 
and Patey. The soft voice of GiugHni was heard to perfection in Balfe's 
romanza * Tu m'ami ah si bell' anima,' and in Verdi's * Ah si ben mio,' Mdlle. 
Tietjens sang *Come h bello' and the * Last Rose of Summer' in her own 
irreproachable style : she also joined with Signer Giughni in the duett ^ Sulk 
tomba ' (Lucia). The part-songs by the Orpheus Glee Union were most 
dehcately rendered, * As the sunshine to the flower,' by Mr. W, G. Cusins 
bearing unmistakable evidence of the musical abihty of the composer. As 
her share in the entertainment, Mrs. Anderson contributed Hummel's concerto 
in A minor, and a fantasia on national Swedish airs. 

* Frailty, thy name is woman.' 

One William Shakespeare originated that aphorism many years ago, and 
recent disclosures in the Divorce Court have only tended to bear testimony 
to the poet's knowledge of human nature. In the case of Compton v. Comp- 
ton and Baring, some amusing disclosures have been made, revealing how 
the lady (better known to the public as Miss Wyndham, of the Olympic and 
St. James's Theatres), preferred the society of the gay captain to that of her 
husband, whose constant reference to the wife of his bosom as ' a brainless 
* idiot ' could hardly be regarded as expressive of great conjugal affection ; how 
the presents of expensive jewellery were allowed to accumulate, and how the 
captain and the lady liked pic-nics and Richmond dinners, whilst the 
domesticated husband hked his books ; and finally, how the careful guardian 
of his wife's honour brought his action for 6,000Z. damages, and how a British 
jury found a verdict for 600?. This same verdict leaves one in a pleasing 
state of uncertainty as to whether the jury considered 600?. an ample salve 
for the wounded feelings of the gentleman, or whether that sum of money 
might be looked upon as a fair representation of the worth of the lady. 
Further * Disclosures in the Divorce Court ' may shortly come to light, when 
the wife of a gentleman of wealth and position may move for a rule, as the 
lawyers say, * to show cause why ' her husband should find the atmosphere of 
another West-end theatre so peculiarly attractive. But let us not cast our 
critical glances towards the immoralities of the stage— let us rather fiincy our- 
selves at a theatrical fund dinner, and descant on the industry, and honesty, 
and morality of the profession. J. V. P. 
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COLONEL TOWNELEY. 

Colonel Towneley, the subject of our present illustration, belongs 
to one of the most distinguished and wealthy Catholic families in 
the North of England, tracing their descent in a direct line from 
Spartinglus, the first Dean of Whalley, who lived in the year 896, 
during the reign of Alfred the Great. To those who are fond of 
tracing genealogical pedigrees, the family annals of the Towneleys 
would present a fertile field for research, seeing that their ancestors 
took a conspicuous part in the Civil Wars, and maintained the 
power of their Church, in all the political changes of the times. 

Colonel Towneley was born in 1803, and derives his military 
rank from being Commandant of the Lancashire Militia. In 1836 
he allied himself to the sister of the late Lord Sefton, and by this 
connection considerably increased his influence in the county. 
Although supposed to be a beginner on the Turf, Colonel Towneley 
is in reality an old stager, having had Westport and Algiers in train- 
'"g at John Scott's twenty years back. But after a short time his 
love of agriculture prevailed over his taste for the Turf, and disposing 
of the few horses he had kept, the herd-book was substituted for 
the stud-book, and the short-horn asserted its supremacy over the 
racer. Whether he was conscious at the time he was making this 
change in his pursuits and pleasures, of the success that awaited him 
it is difficult to state ; but we almost question whether Kettledrum 
will earn for him the celebrity he has acquired by his herds, wher- 
ever civilization has made known the fruits of English agriculture. 
In fact, as a breeder of stock and practical farmer, he may be said to 
have as great a reputation as the late Mr. Coke. And so valuable 
are the Towneley herds that the calves have been known to fetch as 
high prices as three-fourths of the yearlings that go up to Tattersall's 
in the season. The Australians are especially partial to his blood, 
as may be imagined when they sent over a commissioner to pur- 
chase his celebrated bull. Master Butterfly, in order to improve their 
stock, and did not think twelve hundred guineas too much for him. 
That this step was a wise one on the part of our colonists, there is 
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no reason to doubt ; but, unfortunately for their enterprise, its fruits 
were not permitted to be developed, inasmuch as Master Butterfly 
died within a few weeks of his arrival in the colony. 

In 1859 Colonel Towneley's Turf fever broke out again, proving 
it had only slumbered, and he became confederate with Mr. East- 
wood, a gentleman to whose care his extensive estates are con- 
signed, and who in every branch of agriculture has attained almost 
as high a reputation as the Colonel. Proud Preston Peg, Hesperi- 
thusa,the beautiful winner of the Hunt Cup at Ascot, Butterfly, But- 
tercup, and Gladiolus, were the first lot they started with, having 
the Oates for their trainer, and James Snowden for their jockey, 
and with them they had not the slightest cause for complaint. 
As Butterfly and Buttercup won several two-year old stakes, and 
Gladiolus carried oflF the Great Northern, Nottingham, Liverpool 
Spring Cup, and Sefton Handicaps. 

In i860 their luck still prospered, as with Butterfly the Oates 
won them the Oaks under circumstances highly creditable to them ; 
and they were only beaten by a head with her for The Ascot Cup with 
Rupee, and for The Northumberland Plate with First Lord. With 
Doefoot, another half-bred one, they won no less than eleven times 
out of seventeen, so that the training bill must have been not so large 
as a milk-score. In this year, although still continuing his confede- 
racy, Colonel Towneley commenced running in his own name, and 
we find him credited with East Stanley, a winner of five two-year old 
stakes. Kettledrum, the conqueror of Dictator at York, and York- 
minster, one of the first animals that was prepared by the Turkish 
bath. In the present year he has attained the highest honours of the 
Turf by winning the Derby with Kettledrum, a horse of whom all 
Yorkshire was mad, despite the feeling which the South entertained, 
and which John Davis has versified so neatly that he would pitch 
upon his shoulder coming down the hill. This catastrophe was 
happily averted by his pasterns, and he achieved his victory after the 
break down of Dundee cleverly enough to warrant the belief of The 
Doncaster St. Leger being merely a sanitary question. 

Encouraged by his success. Colonel Towneley has gone on pur- 
chasing the best blood in the kingdom ; and as Lord Stamford cannot 
choke him oflF a yearling when he fancies him — as witness the recent 
sales of Mr. Blenkiron's — ^where, it will be recollected, he gave 
i>500 guineas for the West Australian colt, out of EUerdale, it is 
only fair to infer he will in time possess one of the best studs in the 
kingdom, and supply the place of those ornaments of the English 
Turf which Death has swept away from the rolls of Weatherby. 

In private life Colonel Towneley is universally respected j and 
although retiring in his manners he possesses an accomplished mind, 
and is always ready to avail himself of the improvements of the age 
and contribute to every useful project that may be submitted to him. 
For the future his racing establishment, we believe, will be carried 
on at Lambourne, where Kettledrum was taught to gallop for the 
Derby. 
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IN SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

By thetime these lines are in the hands of my readers, there will be 
many things out of season, and a few in, wnich do not strike the 
casual observer. I do not speak here of green peas or Jerusalem 
artichokes ; of cold lamb and salad ; of whitebait and sturgeon. A 
healthy digestion is never out of season ; so that whether its esculents 
are vernal or autumnal in their nature, so long as they be good of 
their sort, makes little or no diflFerence to any one. I fly at higher 
game. These pages are devoted, or ought to be, to the sports and 
pastimes of the Upper Ten : and when sports begin, pastimes cease. 
The light business is at an end, and the heavy commences. By the 
month of August, say the loth at latest, the last low wail of the 
Belgravian matrons will have sounded through St. James's and the 
Clubs ; and some notion may be formed of the female mind, when 
really bent on evil, when we hear that their present sphere for mis- 
chief being considered insufficient, these ladies positively want to 
become ' mothers-in-law.* A mother-in-law ! a word in itself so 
terrible, that our witty neighbours, with a mixture of satire and 
elegance worthy of the ancient Athenians (whom they somewhat 
resemble, in truth), have been compelled to designate it as ' belle 
' mere.* This is a pitch to which euphemism has not always been 
carried by their refined prototypes. Disraeli himself will be, by this 
time, a little out of season. His philippics will fall upon senseless 
ears ; or I should rather say, his bucolics will have taken their place, 
of much more value to the Buckinghamshire agriculturists. Lord 
Palmerston will have transferred his playful railleries from his wor<* 
shippers at St. Stephen's to his more demonstrative, though no more 
ardent admirers at Tiverton. The Irish brigade will have fired its 
last shot at the Minister, and turned its attention to snipe and wild 
fowl. In fact, wit, wisdom, and eloquence will be out of date, or 
nearly so; and political integrity and disinterestedness, so charac- 
teristic of Westminster, will have transferred themselves to less 
genial climes. Rotten Row now yields up its treasures, one by one. 
Each day sees a gap in the number of its denizens : the fattest of 
females has melted away ; and already the last lemon-coloured skirt 
is preparing to take wing. Punting is out of season in Arlington 
Street, and has transferred itself to the Thames. The last dinner is 
being eaten; one solitary dejeuner remaining to satisfy the hungry 
and thirsty after pleasure ; and gay and glorious Goodwood, that land 
of sunshine and crinoline, is giving one more week's fishing to the 
Flatcatcher family, before the line snaps, and the gallant trout walks off 
with the hook in his gills, to consider about another rise at his leisure. 
The few last months have passed profitably enough. Babylon 
knows little indeed of sport, but much of pastime. Just as our roses 
have begun to blow, and Nature puts on her most smiling face, it is 
time to leave the dingy country, and resort to the mother of cities. 

o 2 
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There are the trees of the Park and the roses of Rotten Row. The 
country has closed its gates to the sportsman, and London has 
openea its arms to its votaries. I confess I like the season : I share 
in Charles Lamb's enthusiasm for chimney-pots, though I prefer 
them considerably west of Fleet Street. My oyster grows between 
Oxford Street and Pall Mall, the Haymarket and Grosvenor Place ; 
and by constant friction, one against the other, it opens itself. Then 
when open, what a study for the naturalist ! I go to Tattersall's *, I 
see young and old, high and low, rich and poor, mingling in one 
common crowd ; having one common object, the regeneration of the 
turf. What a charming sight is so much simplicity of mind and 
honesty of intention ! And what an absence of that hauteur which is 
usually laid to the charge of the English aristocracy ! How dis- 
interested their friendships, how unsullied their intercourse ! Brother 
meets brother on equal terms. Language makes no difference at all; 
and a sentence which would be quite unintelligible in Belgrave 
Square, is as easily comprehensible as the purest Saxon. It may 
want that refinement which is usually said to accompany high breed- 
ing and correct education, but there is something at the bottom of it 
which gilds the commonest metal. Real merit nnds its place at the 
Corner. It matters not whether a man be a village carpenter or a 
Manchester cotton weaver, if he has proper information, and a great 
aptitude for picking pockets without being found out, like the 
Spartan youth, he is duly appreciated for his talents. I go further on 
into Belgravia, or Piccadilly. On all sides of me are evidences of 
domestic happiness and conjugal felicity. How fond of home are 
those mothers and daughters of feshionable life ; how self-sacrificing 
in their dissipation! The girls, too, are so amiable; accomplish- 
ments, learnt with what care and at what expense, are at the com- 
mand of all eligible partis : and that no strain may be put upon the 
intellects of their neighbours, how cheerfully they avoid all rational 
conversation ! There is the Park at about 12 ; a luncheon at about 2 ; 
a picture gallery, containing a magnificent Roberts, a Pretty Horse- 
breaker, by Landseer, and a flirtation about 3; a tea, and some 
innocent scandal about 5 ; another ride or drive, and dinner about 8 ; 
then a ball \ innocent pleasure ! dear little creatures ! how I love to 
see them enjoy themselves ! What with the supper, and the music, 
arid that dear delightful Captain Crushington — a little exciting 
perhaps : but as I came to London to see people enjoy themselves,! 
do not mind about that. Or, if you take the Opera, can anything be 
more refining than music ? and such music, too ! The ' Traviata,' 
par exemple ! Nobody regards the story j and if they did, what of 
that ? It is French, you know j so it can't be wrong. 

Now all this is* just going out of season ; arid many other veiy 
excellent things besides. The flower shows — ^which are rather slow 
by the side of the bonnets and dresses of the ladies — the South Ken- 
sington Museum, Blondin, Leotard, and the king of the gorillas 
(which latter beast has given his conqueror a taste for fighting, though 
after the fashion of the lama in the Zoological Gardens); Greenwich, 
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Blackwall, Richmond, and the Lord Mayor's hospitalities are all out 
of season now, as well as the great fire, which, we are happy to 
hear, is gone out, too. The indefatigable Dion Boucicault is himself 
done up. 

In fact, there being a time for all things, the London season is 
over, or thereabouts. A million of souls, who have been fed on the 
strong meat of excitement for the last three months, are turned loose 
upon th6 world to look out for other dainties, or to grumble over the 
crumbs of discomfort at home. What is to be done with this mis- 
chievous multitude ? It has to be distributed somewhere in the pro- 
vinces. It must be got rid of: and Bond Street and St. James's 
must be given up to butcher boys and errand-carts from 5 to 7 p.m. 
I go to cash a cheque at a west end banker's, and at last get my 
money without delay, from one of three melancholy clerks, who are 
lounging over a ' Times ' newspaper. The hunting partner is in the 
sanctum, as he sticks to business now, that he may take his holiday 
in his season. Of the other two, one is building some model cottages 
in Surrey ; the other is gone to Perthshire. It is quite clear that the 
game is up in the modern Babylon, and that the sooner these people 
are disposed of the better. 

The old women are safe enough ; their game never flags. There 
is always an * eligible ' to be looked after, and the difference of tackle 
only affords a little more pleasurable excitement. A country house, 
(and by a display of remarkable tact, you may almost select for your- 
selves,) is the safest and surest retreat for a used-up belle-gravian. 
If the young guardsman, or the wealthy banker follow, so much the 
better. If not, there's many a rubicund squire, of good property, 
may be practised upon, or really undertaken with serious intent. 
And they are usually more pliant than your man of the season ; more 
amenable to the dictates of mamma, and more susceptible of the 
amenities of the white muslin and natural flower system. I always 
recommend a house with a billiard-table j the pretty little efforts of 
the pretty little innocents offer such charming opportunities for close 
proximity and confidential communication. In one rainy week I 
remember no less than three matrimonial affairs with successful ter- 
mination. It is also desirable that young ladies should know some- 
thing of shooting; that they should be able to mark a covey, or a 
single bird, without that incertitude which is characteristic of the 
farm labourer or young Broadacres, who is just home from Eton. 
They thus become useful and ornamental, without being horsey^ 
which we strongly recommend prudent mothers to discourage as 
much as possible. Fishing is, I am told, a great resource. I think 
a punt on a lake, full of crinoline, sandwiches, and iced champagne, 
so dangerous for many reasons that I never indulge in it. I often 
regret that I am debarred from the pleasures of the Dart, or the 
company of Mr. Francis Francis, by my ignorance on this head ; but 
that is no reason at all why the stray population issuing out of 
London at the beginning of August should not make an attenipt. 
Archery displays the figure to great advantage ; and as I arn now 
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giving suggestions for the benefit of my lady friends, as they pass 
from pastime to real sport, I cannot omit so important an item. It 
must be added, that the good performers amongst the men are gene- 
rally slow, and not unfrequently married; it being an amusement 
better fitted for the males of riper years. I am at a loss to conceive 
what versatile genius hit upon rifle shooting as a ladylike performance. 
Was it some too zealous patriot, who believed that petticoat oppo- 
sition would have a greater effect upon the French emperor, as petti- 
coat government is so frequently powerful at home ? Or did some 
female mind conceive the horrible notion of more manly garments, 
more masculine pursuits, as according with the tastes of the age ? 
How long would it have been before short pipes might have usurped 
the place of the Spanish cigarette, and a mess-room vocabulary have 
supplied the place of drawing-room slang ? Thank goodness we have 
escaped anything so horrible as a regiment of petticoat invincibles* 
Whenever women take to the occupations of men they make a mess 
of it* Dirty fingers, bruised cheeks, discoloured shoulders, could but 
have been the result of feminine attempts at volunteering; and I 
suppose the good sense of the women themselves put a stop to so 
unintelligible a suggestion. 

I hardly know, the season once over, whether I should indulge 
any more in racing. If you once get safely through Ascot and 
Goodwood, there is very little more to be done in the bonnet and 
gloves line. Perhaps a quiet little country meeting may not be with- 
out its effect ; particularly if the master of the house, or some of his 
guests, have an entry or two. With a hurdle-race to follow, which 
at this time of the year is sure to lame something or somebody, 
important results not unfrequently ensue ; but it should scarcely be 
counted upon as one of the autumnal resources of an ex-Belgravian ; 
and the season once over, the quiet and dignified of rural life, with a 
little of the religious element thrown in, I mean, of course, the theo- 
retical part of it, is the proper course to pursue. 

As regards riding on horseback in the country, few people I 
should think, except visiting justices and improving landlords, feel 
inclined for it. There is no one to look at you, and no one for you 
to look at. We speak of it in the abstract. Of course circum- 
stances make a great difference. There are times when it may be 
pleasant enough for a young lady to encounter flies, dust, freckles, 
and attention, for the sake of her liver, whatever that is, or because 
the horses have not been out for three days. We think the first is 
the doctor's business, and the second the groom's. A brilliant occa- 
sion or two, such as a volunteer review at the Lord Lieutenant's, or 
an excursion in search of the picturesque, to end in a picnic or an 
al fresco entertainment, may make the display excusable ; but nine 
times out of ten a seat in a carriage, or a drive through the air in a 
mail phaeton is more becoming and less inconvenient. 

I don't think I can recommend tandem-driving, rackets, or cricket, 
to the women who are blasees with London dissipation. As I 
before said, now is the season for domestic life ; and as young ladies 
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must require some practice in the duties which they may be called 
upon to perform, I will leave them to their autumnal recreations, the 
garden, the beehive, the poultry-yard, and the parish, and join the 
gentlemen. 

Having eatea the last whitebait, and having killed the very last 
of Mr. Barber's blue rocks, it occurs to the last man about town 
that he had better go. He, too, like the young ladies, has a few 
country houses through which he may let himself down from the 
elite of club society, and the refinements and novelties of Belgravia 
or May Fair to the more humble tone of his country cousins. It is 
a frightful plunge, all at once, from the high horse of * the season ' 
in town, to the depths of turnpike trusts, poor-law boards, agricul- 
tural meetings, and affiliation cases; from the charms of Palmer- 
stonian playfulness, or Gladstonian ponderosity, to the home thrusts 
of an election dinner, or the mysterious eloquence of a churchwarden's 
table. There is but one excuse for non-attendance, and that is, 
' sport.' In England, whatever claims may be put forth, they all 
succumb to the engrossing demands of what we call ' sport.* The 
Highlands in August is an unanswerable argument for every enor- 
mity. It answers to the ' run of the season ' in the Midland 
counties as an ample apology for an empty chair at a dinner-table, 
or for having back the soup and fish at a side table when the dessert 
is about being served. Show me the stern creditor, who, catching 
sight of his long invisible debtor in a handsome cab, all gun-case, 
setters, and outside pockets, would have the heart to stop him on 
the loth of August. Perish the thought ! No, sir, or madam, 
whoever you may be, an Englishman does appreciate sport in his 
bitterest enemy. Well, then, formerly I need scarcely have asked 
whether you were going to the moors. Of course you were : just 
as naturally as the Moors once came to Spain. And why not now ? 
Because the moors have been so overrun, so touted, and spotted, 
and potted, so bepraised, and so bespattered, that no one ever arrives 
at the truth of the case, excepting by personal inspection. It is an 
exceedingly dubious prospect in these days. A millionaire may 
have what he likes, in most things, but he cannot make grouse a 
black game : and everybody is not a millionaire. He, of course, 
can be oflF again as soon as he gets there : but what a pretty position 
for a man whose whole hopes are in Sutherland 1 There he is, after 
the first three days, high and dry j scarcely a brace of birds to be got 
at: his dogs, and guns, and friend, all of first-class quality (and the 
last article ought to be so under the circumstances), and nothing at 
which to discharge either the one or the other. Not a head of game 
for the first, nor a stray dinner-table for the last: but reduced to 
double dummy, and unable to sleep from want of proper fatigue. 
The habit of sleeping without an opiate, either mental or bodily, I 
think vulgar in the extreme. I am told that the proper plan is to 
have something of everything. I quite believe it. The best of 
grouse and black game, a noble deer forest, and a river at hand. I 
have no doubt of it^ and should have no objection to try it. To 
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be sure, as I have previously explained, the last dainty would be 
thrown away upon me, except for the matter of bathing. Still a 
really thoughtful person never should he without anything; and if he 
were to ask me to join him, I think I might put up with the river. 

So much disappointment has been felt of late years by real sports- 
men and men of fashion about Scotch shooting, that in many cases 
It has been abandoned to the City men. G fortunati mercatores ! 
You have money, time, health ; taste to enjoy the goods the gods 
have provided you. You have yachts, and moors, and horses; 
what boots it to have polished the flags of Bond Street, if there 
your enjoyment must end ? Better to have spent your summer in 
Capel Court and Mark Lane than to forego the pleasures of hope 
and to live only on those of memory. 

The accounts from Scotland are said to be good : the birds 
plentiful, both black game and grouse, and strong. I confess I 
never pay the slightest attention to such accounts. They come 
from interested persons, who are not unwilling to make ' the worse 
' appear the better cause.' ' What is one man's meat is another 
' man's poison.' And when Smith's shootings are described as so 
very good, it implies that Jones has not been equally fortunate. 
The best way is to tout for yourself. It is true it costs time and 
money ; but no man can have the best of everything without a 
sacrifice of both. Perhaps the best guide is your own good sense, 
if you have any. It has been favourable weather, on the whole, for 
breeding ; ana though there have been heavy rains and thunder- 
storms, they have been partial and of no long continuance. The 
moors must^ be wet ; but probably only in places : and black game 
and partridges are certainly better than the grouse. The fact of not 
seeing game about is no criterion ; for all game is more or less shy, 
and it is but little seen until the time for testing the truth of report 
arrives. Where disease is not, there will be birds. 

In this country there can be no doubt about the partridges. The 
sportsman who is content to spend his August in the purchase of 
horses, or in looking to the condition of his former stud, may 
sharpen his teeth with pretty tolerable certainty of having the edge 
taken ofF about the beginning of September. On light dry soils 
there is no doubt about this. Heavy clay lands cannot be so good, 
only because they are never so favourable to the growth of coveys. 
The sanguine temperament of the Endish sportsman sometimes 
leads him to expect impossibilities. Quite right; as he gets a 
great deal of pleasure by anticipation, and there is always the keeper 
to fall foul of. He is paid for it ; and your good humour should 
always be preserved for your guests, who need it. 

I have before me a charming bit of English. Poet and piscator, 
if you have done with the dirt of London, and want rest for -your 
soul, start for Tallyllyn. ' Sweet Vale of Tallyllyn! gem of our 

* early recollections ! How oft, in other days, have we floated on 
^ |Lhe calm, pellucid waters of thy lake, glowing under the effulgence 

* pf th^ noontide sua with the i^iance of a sapphire 4 Haw often 
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' have we wandered in those wild, dreamy, mysterious hollows that 
' lead you into communion with the everlasting hills/ This means, 
in the vernacular : Be ofF, you who have no stomach for grouse, 
nor pocket for the early woodlands, be off to Cadcr Idris, with rod, 
line, flies, and patience, and send us an account of your sport 
among the trout. The diversion, from the opening address, seems 
innocent and not unhealthy, and would have suited ' The Gentle- 
* man in Black * to a turn, had he only begun when younger. Be 
that as it may, we recommend you to be off: for what with the 
Fishery Commissioners' Report, the Salmon and Trout Fisheries Bill, 
and the Stake Nets question, the whole piscatorial population will 
soon be involved in inextricable difficulties, and the Waltonian 
system become as unmanageable as a Pytchley field or a county 
Eleven. By the way, this reminds me that if there be any English 
gentleman in the world with no constituents to address, and no 
grievance to rectify of his own or other people, no poachers to 
prosecute, and no horses to' superintend, he would confer a sensible 
obligation upon his country if he would pay his subscription, or 
arrears, or both, and give his aid to his county cricket club. During 
the summer months many a healthy Eleven loses its vitality from a 
want of such infusion. The sinews of war are employed in peaceful 
recreation ; and that which gives vigour and tone to a whole dis- 
trict, a good cricket club, is languishing for want of the countenance 
and support of those whose names are not sufficient to supply the 
demands of its exchequer. This is an autumnal amusement which 
men are apt to forget, but which is a most important obligation. 

Of course men who are in want of horses will not omit so favour- 
able an opportunity of looking after them. There are a few con- 
siderations necessary to the successful issue of their undertaking. 
It will fill up a considerable gap in the time of an idler before he 
starts for Romberg or Baden-Baden ; and he may carry with him 
the comfortable assurance of being carried on his return. I never 
insult my reader so far as to suppose that money can be of the 
slightest consequence. It was made, like time, I presume, for 
vulgar souls ; and your true gentleman cares nothing about it. If 
he cannot have a thing he goes without it ; but the having a bad 
thing because it costs less money than a good one never enters a 
truly aristocratic head. To a certain portion of her Majesty's 
subjccls a few horses at Melton, Harborough, Leicester, or North- 
ampton, is as much a necessary as a few shirts, or a few pairs 
of boots. The only question is where to get them. Decide, then, 
first where you are going to use them. Is it in the shires ? or do 
failing years and increasing self-importance tell you that you should 
hunt from home ? If the former, you must range widely for the 
horses you want. They are very difficult to meet with. You 
must have pace, and size, and quality ; and as condition is a sine qua 
non^ the sooner they are out of the dealer's stable and in your own 
the better. You have no time to lose. Dealers* condition is not 
the thing to go upon, though very handsome to look at. Yoii can 
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be looked at, at the cover side, if you please, but you will have very 
little chance of being seen afterwards, unless you make use of the 
time that remains* If this is your case, you may unite profit with 
amusement. A tour of inspection through the great dealers' yards 
may find you what you want, and can scarcely fail to give you a few 
mornings' employment. If, as I said, you are going to the shires, 
no distance ought to deter you from looking at a first-class hunter, 
if the information be to be relied on, and the horse to be seen. Get 
a man on whom you can depend to give you that information, 
especially as to performance. One of the best horses ever brought 
into the shires was purchased upon the recommendation of a gallant 
soldier who was killed in the Crimea ; but he was a first-rate judge, 
and an excellent man across a country himself. It matters not 
whence your horse comes j he will be appreciated if his performance 
deserves it. But if you are for a provincial season amongst your 
kindred and friends, if the country is one of those up and down, 
arable, straggling, fenced sort of places, like Surrey or Sussex, or 
Kent or Dorsetshire, then endeavour to suit yourself from amongst 
your local farmers or dealers. At all events, do not bring a high- 
priced horse from a distance to cut down your neighbours. You 
will be expected to break your neck for the benefit of the provincial 
public, and to prove that your judgment and price were correct. 
No stile will be too stiff, no gate too high, no bank too rotten, and 
no brook too impracticable for Robinson on his three hundred 
guinea gray. Of course, if you do not choose to gratify the public 
taste, you are a muff, and your horse no better than he should be : 
an unfortunate, a miserable impostor, scarcely worth the carriage. 
If you cut down the whole field, if the sporting greengrocer on his 
rat-tailed mare, or the insolvent hatter on the spavined bay, both 
succumb to your victorious arm (which they will not do, by the 
way, without a violent struggle), you will receive no honour, no 
credit ; but if you do not follow young Seedlings down a chalk-pit, 
or old Felt into a cucumber-frame, you may as well go home at 
once, for any value your foreign-bred animal can have in the eyes 
of your brother sportsmen. 

Vou may make August, too, a very profitable month by riding 
your young horses, if you are so unfortunate as to have any. 
Autumn is not the best time of year for schooling. The ground is 
hard and dry : or if softened by wet, which is rarely the case, the 
fences are full of thorns and the ditches as blind as night. But riding 
is of much more practical good to a young or half-made horse than 
fencing : and few horses become really fine fencers if their schooling 
begins before they have been taught to put themselves into form. 

As a matter of choice I do not think the riding of a four-year old 
horse very pleasurable at the best of times j but all sportsmen must 
feel a sufficient interest in a new addition to the stud to see what he 
is like, and to make acquaintance with some of his qualities. There 
is no intelligence so profound and mysterious as that between a 
horse and his rider, and scarcely any that is so well worth cultivating. 
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So that for an idle man, with an August or September before him, and 
nothing to do in any other line of sport, I can scarcely recommend 
it too strongly. When out shooting in September, if wet, or 
October, you may require a horse for any purpose connected with 
your sport, you cannot do better than give the young one a lesson : 
and one of the best horses I ever had was schooled in Essex, during 
the month of September, by alternately walking and riding in pursuit 
of the birds. There is plenty of time to choose your place : a stake 
may be pulled out, difficulties smoothed, and your fences usually 
selected with a view to your special wants ; and at the same time 
there is a cheerfulness, as well as readiness of assistance, which, 
under the circumstances, seldom accompanies a solitary bit of larking 
at a more advanced period of the year. 

Now I think I have got the ladies out of their difficulties, and 
have told the men how they may make a profitable exchange from 
the pastimes of London to the sports of the country. If nothing 
that I have recommended will do, I must shoot my last arrow. Go 
on the Continent. Be off as soon after Goodwood as you can, for 
there is nothing for you between that and Doncaster in this country 
but dust and drill. 

In quitting this country for a month or two, be sure to take the 
Rhine : you will find the officials so obliging and unassuming. And 
should you have time, it will be worth while to visit Bonn : it is 
remarkable for its strict administration of justice, and the impartiality 
of its local magistracy. In case of a misunderstanding they have a 
very ready method of^ settling affairs ; and the * oubliettes ' of that 
pleasant little university are always on show. The Rhine is a high 
road to the Tyrol, Switzerland, and, by consequence, to Italy. It 
is unfortunate that the turnpike trusts are not better regarded. It 
is also desirable to travel with a knowledge of no language but your 
own. You will always be understood when you require anything 
purchaseable by money ; and should you have an opinion to express 
on the subject of extortion, or incivility, it is safer in English. The 
extra charge to foreigners above the current price of the country 
ought to include language. You will find the hotels no more 
reasonable than yourself, though they vary in intensity of dirt and 
inconvenience. If you know the money of the countries through 
which you pass, well. If you know nothing at all about it, pretty well. 
But if you know a little about it, worse than all. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, and will only add to your other vexations. 
Open your hand, and trust to the rascality of your creditor ; he will 
not cheat you more than you would yourself. Take as much paper 
money as you please in Austria, but spend it there ; carry none of it 
across the frontier. You may burn a candle at both ends. Take 
tea in Holland (the Hague is a charming place) and coffee every- 
where else. Eat trout in the Tyrol, as it may be the last season 
you will get any. Keep your own knife and fork ; they are at least 
preferable to those of a stranger. Wherever you go be sure to have 
plenty of soap. 
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I SUDDENLY resolved to return to Sacramento, and on my way 
observed the continual flow of emigrants towards that city, in wag- 
gons, on mules, and horses laden with useless lumber, which could 
have been bought more profitably at the city of tents. Mule trains 
were passing up to the mountains to supply the improvident diggers 
with the necessaries of life at prices that would have exhausted the 
resources of a Crcesus. The mules carried enormous weights, and 
afforded no little amusement at packing times ; all kicked and bit ; 
some lay down; some burst their girths and rolled ; and others, 
breaking away with their burdens, set at nought the efforts of the 
drivers to recover them, and scattered flour, packages, food, and 
utensils over the plain, and only became obedient at last to the tinkle 
of the bell-mare's summons. 

Arrived at length, I sold my horse, and collected a few traps 
together, bent on a trip to San Francisco for the last time, as I 
thought. Cholera, that silent, insidious scourge, raged everywhere; 
the grim, dastardly disease struck silently and unseen, in the full 
zenith of a mid-day sun, as well as in the dark watches of night. 
Men, women, and children faded away, and no one grieved. Dread 
horror came at last on the town, and in a few days it was as a city 
of the dead. All who could fled from its fell influence, leaving 
what they possessed rather than risk life there. Men drank hard in 
those days ; and, frantic with fright and liquor, raged through the city 
as if the madhouses had sent forth their inmates to revel in a hideous 
carnival. 

I found a letter at the post-office from an old comrade, begging 
me to spend a few days with him some miles north of the Sacra- 
mento, so I determined to see him. 

I spent the evening as I best could ; and as I had no ambition to 
fall a victim to the prevailing complaint, I kept myself aloof from 
the crowded saloons, and retired to a small posada, where I whiled 
away the time, reading all the new and old newspapers I could find ; 
amongst them I came upon the description of the most remarkable 
escape from a bear that perhaps ever happened to any one, and I 
will give the pith of it. 

It appears that a Mr. Wright, with a party of five others, went 
out hunting from Baker's ranche, situate between the north and 
south forks of the American river, where they hit on the trail of a 
grizzly bear, which they followed until they suddenly came upon 
him at close quarters : they immediately retired to a distance of sixty 
feet, and shot him through the lungs, when the beast rushed at 
them ; but they fired again, and another ball entered his backbone, 
and he made for the chapparal, through which he was followed for 
a mile or so, the hunters believing he had gone into a canon near at 
hand ; but Mr. Wright was suddenly attacked by the animal, which 
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was lying down in a hole close by. The bear sprang upon 
him, grabbed his left shoulder, tore open his breast, and entirely 
disabled one arm. He then tore ofF his left ear and a portion of his 
scalp, and bit out a large piece of the cranium in the temporal 
region. All this occurred in a moment ; but one of the hunters, 
believing his friend's death certain, called on his companions to 
fire, which they did, and the bear fell dead. Wright received 
two balls in his right arm and band, which, however, did not 
dangerously wound him. When the bear first rose at him, he 
lifted the hunter from the ground, and in the struggle his knife fell 
from his sheath, so that he was utterly helpless. After the bear let 
go his hold, Wright ran some twenty yards, and fell in a swoon, but 
was believed to be dead j he was, however, carried by his friends to 
their tent, where he lay a day and a half without surgical assistance, 
when by mere chance a certain doctor happened to visit the spot. 
Firmly believing that he could not recover, and goaded by the 
frightful anguish he endured, he prayed his companions to pour a 
volley into him and end his sufferings. But the doctor dressed his 
wounds, an operation which lasted over a day and a half, and, after 
several tedious months of pain, he recovered. 

This bear weighed 1,200 lbs. ; his foot was 14 inches long, and 
the claws 5 inches. 

The editor of the paper containing this description (of which I 
only give you a brief outline) observes that, at the period of writing, 
he had on his table half of the unfortunate man's scalp, preserved in 
spirits oPwine, and several pieces of his skull. Miraculous as this 
may appear, I had the fortune to meet this very hunter in San 
Francisco, and I heard him confirm the account himself, and I am in 
possession of his name and abode. 

I observed in ' The Field ' (dated some weeks since) an inquiry 
respecting the best mode of hunting the grizzly bear, and where 
they are most plentiful. I trust, if the inquirer should happen to 
read * Baily,' that this little episode will not quench out his taste 
for bear hunting, but that he will return home safe and well, 
and confirm the perils and risks of this most dangerous of all 
sports. 

ril back the grizzly against M. Du Chaillu's novice, the gorilla, 
in a fair fight for an appropriate amount — say a monkey. 

I should like to see an account of the fight by the special corre* 
spondent of ' Bell's Life,* who is as prolific in word-coining as 
Mr. Carlyle himself. He would have to introduce a new clause 
about claws, but in other matters I am inclined to think the general 
details would apply as well to beasts as to men. But the grizzly is 
delicate, and cannot endure travel j and, perhaps, as an American 
he would object to meet an African, even in combat. 

Night mantled over the city, not a star burned its watchful light, 
and thick darkness spread over all. The drowsy hum of mankind 
melted into silence, and I went forth into the deserted streets. 
Here and there a fitful lamp fought wildly against its approaching 
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dissolution, and occasionally I espied a castaway, lying huddled under 
what refuge he could And, or a drowsy drunkard, full of wtne, 
bemoaned his fate and cursed the world in inarticulate gutturals. 
The fleas bit too madly, and the musquitoes gnawed too savagely, 
to hope for sleep, whilst the ^ scurvy companions ' of the inn 
offered but too litde charms of conversation t6 induce a tired way- 
farer like myself to endure their society. No old crusty clock 
chimed out the swift-pacing hours ; no mellow watchman pro- 
claimed the time ; but only Death was awake, stalking stealthily, 
and slaying as he went, turning to gaunt corpses the strong men 
sleeping sound and unconscious. 

I went away at early dawn to my friend's home in a marshy 
swamp some miles up the river. The birds sang after their kind ; 
deer came down to water ; serpents uncoiled themselves to the 
warm rays of the sun i the tree ducks swept down in flocks -, and 
the long-haired Indians disported themselves in the waters. It was 
a wild scene I 

I arrived at last at my destination, and found my friend and his 
companion preparing for breakfast ; its mastication being a far more 
difficult task than its preparation, for it was old cow meat ; and a 
tougher morsel I hope never to eat. We shot a few ducks after our 
meal, and as day drew to a close he told me a few anecdotes of his 
life there. 

After he left the diggings he had settled down at this place to. 
raise vegetables for the Sacramento market, in which he so far suc- 
ceeded that he brought the first potatoes that were ever grown in 
the country to that town. Hard times came at length, and the marsh 
became a lake i food fell short ; rats ate up his melons -y cattle and 
pigs destroyed his produce ; his crops were swept away ; flour he had 
none ; his chickens came from the roost to the roast ; until the men 
almost quarrelled over the last seed potatoes. Famine now stared 
them in the face, and without winking, too. A day passed away 
without help or food ; another ; and yet the larder was unreplenished. 
The third^dawned, and, lo ! a dead beast, almost putrid, that had lain 
in the waters several days, anchored itself at their very door. My host 
told me they looked at each other with the peculiar look that only 
famine or madness engenders, and, drawing their knives, passed out 
silently to the carcase, and hacked large lumps of green and decaying 
flesh from the body. At a hastily-kindled fire they cooked it, 
though the stench was horrible, and in a brief time sat staring at 
each other with a feeling of secret horror that the other could have 
swallowed the vile offal. On the following day they rigged out a 
birch bark canoe they had, and went on a foraging expedition to 
supply their camp. Armed with rifles and ammunition, and in no 
very amiable humour, they slipped away into the still and stagnant 
waters, determined to .kill anything edible they could meet with, 
from a crocodile to a bull-frog. They silently floated away into the 
main stream, and as night closed in they found themselves opposite 
an island in the Sacramento River. The lowing of cattle at once 
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attracted their attention, so they paddled landwards, and to their joy 
discovered a herd feeding close to the banks. The conspirators 
consulted for a moment, picked out a fat heifer, and shot her. A 
few minutes sufficed to cut off her hind quarters, and soon the 
smoking limbs, still quivering, were in the stern of the frail vessel. 

They supped well that night, and salted the remainder, and lived 
on beef au naturel for some time after. 

One of these men returning late at night on a subsequent occa- 
sion was benighted near this said island, and besought the shelter and 
hospitality of the farmer. Supper ended, the talk naturally tended 
towards cattle, profits and losses, and so on ; and my friend heard, 
with considerable embarrassment, the particulars of the foray that 
he himself had committed, and was cheered and encouraged to 
slumber by the final remark of the Vacquero, who, pointing to an 
old rifle on the wall, observed — 

' Wall neow, stranger, I guess Pd put an ounce of lead into the 
' darned coon that plugged my cattle, if I could cotch him.* 

My friend was too modest to claim his share in the feat. I left 
next day, and returned to San Francisco. 

On reaching the city I found there was a feud between the Vigi- 
lance Committee and the authorities in this wise. The Committee 
had seized two notorious scoundrels named Kennedy and M^Kenzie, 
who had committed outrages innumerable, and by a sort of drum- 
head court-martial, they were condemned to die. rending the execu- 
tion of the sentence, they were shut up in the public room, and very 
weakly guarded ; the authorities pounced on them in the night, over- 
came the sentinels, and carried off the prisoners and lodged them 
safely in jail. 

The rage of the Committee knew no bounds on hearing that their 
prey had been snatched from their grasp ; they were up in arms and 
swore a terrible retribution, and the public looked on — a very in- 
terested audience — and watched the result. Sunday dawned in due 
time, and by a preconcerted plan, a large body of Committee men 
arrived at the jail during the time of morning prayers, and knocked 
at the door, which was incautiously opened ; a rush was made by 
men armed to the teeth, who seized the wretched criminals as they 
were on their knees, and carried them both ofF triumphantly, 
threatening death to all who opposed them. A hired carriage stood 
at the door, into which the horror-struck wretches were forced, and 
accompanied by a strong guard, were rapidly driven to the committee 
rooms, which consisted of the upper floor of a warehouse with two 
teagles for hoisting goods, projecting from the doors, the two ropes 
of which were hastily passed round the culprits' necks, and with 
a ferocity dreadful to behold, they were run up to the blocks, and 
in a moment were dangling in mid air, writhing with unbroken 
necks until strangulation terminated the death struggle. In one 
case, indeed, so much force was used, that the poor wretch's head 
came into such violent contact with the beam, that it stunned 
him. 
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And thus — 

' Unhouserd, disappointed, unanePdy 
No reckoning maae, but sent to their account 
With all their imperfections on their heads/ 

A cold, clammy feeling of faintness came over me, and with a 
shudder I turned from the sickening spectacle. 

I set sail soon after to Mazatlan, and saw the towns of Monteray, 
San Diego, Acapulco, and so along the coast of Mexico to New 
Granada as far as Panama, with a view of establishing a trade with 
San Francisco, which I did not carry out ; but as the country has 
been often described, and my trip brought me little adventure and 
no sport, I will pass it by and merely observe that, after an absence 
of more than two months, I found myself once more in San 
Francisco. 

On my arrival I heard, with considerable amazement, a rumour 
that gold had been discovered in Australia, and I at once made up 
my mind to prove the truth of it, by making a voyage there. 

I soon put together my traps in light marching order, and looked 
out eagerly for a ship to convey * Caesar and his fortunes* to the land 
of gum trees. I picked up a swell out of luck, who had been a uni- 
versity man — ragged, broken, and weak — and procured him a berth 
as steward on board the vessel in which J took my passage; and on 
my oath ia worse servant and better fellow never lived ; he never 
brought any dish that was required, or did anything that he was told ; 
was always absent when wanted, mislaid himself and the dinner, 
deserted at supper time, chose the day for rest, and wandered about 
all night, dreamily talking to himself; and if I asked for anything, 
he quoted me a Latin pnrase, or gave me a French proverb. No 
rough sarcasm touched him, no indignity roused him, but with lite- 
rally ' a green and yellow melancholy' (for he was seasick), he went 
about like the ghost of a departed gentleman that was airing a cast-ofF 
suit from Monmouth Street. The digger passengers reviled him, but 
he answered not ; chaffed him, but it ' went by like the idle wind, 
* which he regarded not.' So sunk, so helpless, so hopeless and 
fi-iendless a being has not lived since the days of Smike. He went 
into hospital at Sydney, and ultimated at the diggings at Ballarat, 
where I lost sight of him. 

Our ship was a small one in ballast, or freighted only with a 
human cargo, consisting of two hundred diggers of many nations — 
but English the prevailing element, as I soon discovered by the 
obstreperous and vaunting performance of ' Rule Britannia,' an air 
that would have involved the singer in a ' difficulty,' had he chosen 
to give vent to his national feelings on shore. Every man (there 
were no women) brought a cask of wine or spirits on board, and 
however they disagreed in other points, all united in keeping up an 
orgie that lasted two months and a half; that is, until we arrived in 
harbour. This was not so difficult of accomplishing as may appear 
at first sight, for those who were drunk all day, slept at night; 
whilst those who had taken the opportunity of the daylight to turn in 
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and get sober, were naturally just in the cue to sit up all night and 
get screwed. 

We made sail for the Samore group of isles in the South Pacific, 
better known as the Navigator Islands, where we dropped anchor in 
a bay, surrounded by coral reefs. Here we took in fresh water and 
supplies, and passed a few days amongst the natives. 

This I believe to be the paradise of the world. Talk about 
Nature's gentlemen, look at the fat and happy savages here. They 
have the fee simple of the ground they occupy, with neither rent, 
rate, nor income-tax to trouble them. Providence for their baker, 
who abundantly dispenses loaves — the bread-fruit tree — at their very 
doors, and milk from the green cocoa nut. Bananas may be had for 
the plucking ; yams, tarra, and sweet potatoes, perennially for the 
digging, and pineapples for the gathering. Wild pigs run about, 
nearly roasted — for it's hot enough — and unclaimed poultry, only 
waiting to be caught, killed, and eaten. The broad leaves of tropical 
vegetation serve as plates — fingers were invented before forks — salt 
is to be found handy, and for drink, well ! perhaps, I had better not 
describe too minutely the process of its concoction ; but the old 
women make it of a root, and when I saw them, they were sitting 
like the * sailor's wife, with chesnuts in her lap,' and, like her, they 
* mounched, and mounched, and mounchcd j' the produce is called 
carva, and forms an intoxicating fluid which I was not curious 
enough to taste. If one could only have the daily papers, a sprinkling 
of magazines, and a circulating library, there would be nothing left to 
be desired. As for excitement, you can always have a fight for the 
asking, and for music and dancing, any she native of them all will 
combine ballet and ballad singing in her own person. Why do you 
smile ? ' Dost thou think because thou art virtuous, there shall be 
no more cakes and ale ?' Are there not good missionaries, and do 
they not traffic in bibles and hymn-books for the sake of cocoa-nut 
oil and other trifles ? Let me not be ungrateful to the fish, many a 
fat meal have I had on them ; and were not the sharks willing to 
return the obligation, and did we not give them the chance ? 

The Kanaka race is certainly the most perfectly formed of the 
human femily. I never saw more splendid specimens of men and 
women, a sculptor might have copied their limbs, and vied with the 
antique, for they took but small pains to conceal their beauty ; some 
of the women were positively splendid ; and I have a faint memory 
of passing several days in the society of a family whose conversation 
was, I dare say, extremely entertaining, but I did not understand a 
word of it. These were happy people, and happy times, and many 
a feast of roasted pig and yams 1 had with them in their huts. 

Life is never without its drawback, and in their case tobacco was 
the want. I remember the first day I landed, and found myself in a 
circle of natives who, Aaron like, had anointed themselves with oil, 
not quite sweet smelling, however, and were flagellating their backs, 
like martyrs, with small whips, to drive away the mosquitoes, when 
I incautiously produced a pipe, cut some tobacco, and carelessly pro- 
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ceeded to smoke. Woe is me ! it was forcibly abstracted from my 
mouth by an old or young squaw, I forget which, probably the 
former, who ravenously sucked up four or five whifFs, and passed it 
on to her friends, and thus it made the circle of the whole party, 
when it was considerately returned to me, after passing into some 
twenty mouths. Without wishing to appear outrageously particular, 
I may say, I declined it ; and we made a compact together that in 
future I should always bring two pipes, one for my friends, and one 
for myself. 

But the blue peter is flying, and the fore-topsail shaken out, so I 
must go on board. A native paddled me out in his canoe, and in 
consideration of an old shirt, some tobacco, and a comb, he supplied 
me with as much fruit as would have stocked Covent Garden market 
for a day in the height of the season. 

* Once more upon the waters, yet once more.' 

Our floating pandemonium went on its way carousing; and if a 
ship could have delirium tremens, I should think the evaporation of 
liquor must have penetrated even its bulkhead. 

Sydney at last, but I will spare you a statistical account of its 
population, principal produce, the number of its jails and churches, 
and the height of the steeples, but will at once take you off to the 
bush, where we can have some kangaroo and dingo hunting. 

I had the good fortune to meet an old companion who had devoted 
several years to the breeding and formation of a pack of foxhounds, 
which he kept on his station in the Maneroo district, inland from 
Twofold Bay, and about half-way between Sydney and Melbourne. 
He invited me to stay with him, and we went up country together. 
I pass again into [the solitude, where the nevergreen gum trees 
reign in gloomy and shadeless grandeur. Here the gemmed parrots 
shriek undisturbed, and that queer bird the ' laughing jackass * 
gufFaws merrily in derision of his own loneliness. ' More pork ' 
is the gluttonous cry of another strange warbler ; the shrill whip- 
bird cracks his sharp cry; and the welcome bell-bird tells us of 
water at hand ; the lyre-bird runs in the dark glades ; and here and 
there a possum screams as he climbs frightened to his hollow tree, 
but not a songster wakes the dead echoes of the forest ; but, as 
night approaches, the frogs from every creek pour forth their dis- 
cordant croak. Decayed branches snap suddenly, and with a 
crashing fall disturb the intolerable stillness. At last! Yes, that is 
a home sound. I hear the same caw of the crow as of yore in the 
fields and woodlands of green England. The expatriated rascals 
have not forgotten their mother tongue, but send forth the notes 
mellow and full, as if they were returning firom a predatory trip in 
the corn-fields. 

We have travelled some miles, and my friend asks me if I like 
oysters ! — Apropos des bottes — for I see no more application in the 
question than when Mr. F.'s aunt exclaims suddenly, in the most 
irrelevant manner, that ' there are milestones on the road to Dover !' 
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I reply, however, that I have a weakness for shell-fish, on which he 
fastens his horse to a tree, and, telling me to do the same, I follow 
to the borders of a rivulet (as it appears to be), when he proceeds 
in the most accomplished way to detach oysters, open, and swallow 
them as naturally as if he was at Scott's or Pym's. I applied myself 
to the agreeable repast before I sought the solution of this apparent 
paradox, for although I had heard of tree crabs, I never thought 
of wood oysters ! It appeared that the sea tide ebbed and flowed 
a long way up this salt water creek, which was hidden and em- 
bowered by trees and undergrowth. I never forgot the spot after- 
wards, but, following Captain Cuttle's advice, ' when found, made a 
* note on it/ 

Through devious paths and solitary glades we journey on, now 
crossing creeks, now hemmed in by mountains, anon bursting forth 
into open plains, or sinking into deep boggy country, but always 
wooded with the everlasting gum tree, now well branched and 
sprinkled with leaves, now sere and bare, never in full foliage ; stark 
with age, withered in looks, gaunt, ghastly, and with shredded, 
whitened strips of bark waving in the wind, some standing, some 
leaning, others fallen and rotten, in every stage of decadence : one 
vast monotony of leaf, except where a line of dark dwarf oaks 
occasionally denotes a running stream, from which perhaps a few 
ducks whirr frightened away, or from a marshy flat is heard the 
whistle of the lone curlew. The distance is dotted by * the cattle 
' on a thousand hills,' and the sheep speckle the landscape on all 
sides. 

Stockmen live in the bark huts, secluded from all human con- 
verse. They are out on the run now, rounding up cattle ; but we 
stay for a pot of tea, and to make inquiries from the hut-keeper. 
Tea, tea, tea ! always the drink here. The kettle is ever on the 
boil, and every wayfarer claims a draught as his right. 

After riding about thirty miles we arrive at my friend's station, 
which is a substantial brick-built dwelling, quite unlike the rude huts 
that satisfy the requirements of most settlers in the far bush. There 
is a look of English comfort about the homestead, and the garden 
smiles with fruit and flowers. In doors I find a library — yea ! books, 
as I'm a Christian ! The incense of dinner rises gratefully in the 
nostril ; and as I pass through the hall I see a row of pinks, with 
stray hunting-caps, spurs, crops, and other tokens suggestive of the 
chase. Dinner ended, and old-world topics discussed post-prandially, 
we stroll down, with our black pipes, and inspect the kennel. It is 
too late, however, to see the hounds, though some stragglers are yet 
in the yard; but the pack are on their benches, and only a few 
conscience-stricken dogs are saying their prayers to the moon. 

As we intend to throw ofF by daylight to-morrow, I will follow 
their example, and turn in. 
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THE HORSE SHOW AT LEEDS. 

* Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos !' — ^Virg, JSn, 

Mythological tradition informs us that one of the rewards for piety 
and justice on earth was a judgeship in hell. I hope there were no 
agricultural societies in the infernal regions, especially if connected with 
horse shows. The difficulty of satisfying everybody below must have 
been considerable ; but I doubt whether that shadowless crowd was 
more difficult to please than the substantial critics whose lucubrations 
appear in the different sporting papers of this week. One great 
source of comfort peeps out : that the judges in the one case are 
just as irresponsible as in the other, ' Sluam diu heni se gesserint' is 
not the condition of either ; and Lord Tredegar, Colonel Cotton, 
Captain White, and Mr. Weatherby, having undertaken a very 
thankless office, and performed it with great impartiality and talent, 
can afford to disregard all hypercriticism on this ground. The world 
at large have endorsed the decision of the judges ; and it is impossible 
to read the report in ' Bell's Life ' without feeling that the Author 
has written, at all events, impartially, sensibly, and delicately upon 
the subject. I am far from agreeing with him on many points 
connected with the whole business. 1 think the veterinarian ele- 
ment a most essential one in all judicial decisions about horses, 
whose primd-facie qualification should be the transmission of special 
. qualities. I fully concur in the principle enunciated in the letter of 
* The Times ' of last week ; and it is pleasant to know that the 
judges themselves have thought the veterinarian element a necfessary 
one in their discussions. But he has a right to his opinion, as I 
have to mine ; and I should be happy, had I space and time, to 
argue the point with a temperate and candid writer. For the nonce 
I contend that there can be no satisfactory opinion from unpro- 
fessional men upon the form and anatomy of the horse, and, h for- 
tiori,^ upon his liability to disease, where the uses of the stud are in 
question. Many a man is a first-rate judge of shape, action, apparent 
soundness, and quality; very few indeed, excepting professional 
men, know anything of real anatomy, or the peculiar structure 
which proclaims a tendency to disease. Frenchmen are educated 
in this branch of veterinarian science, in order that they may buy 
such horses as will tend to improve the breed for general purposes. 
English gentlemen are deficient in this knowledge, from a fatal 
attachment to that happy-go-lucky maxim, ' They go in all shapes/ 
There can be no doubt, however, that when the four gentlemen 
above mentioned so kindly undertook the office of judges in an afiair 
so delicate ; when they conceded the point of ^ an open cotirt ' as 
far as was practical, and much further than was convenient or 
necessary; when they laid down a principle somewhat different 
from last year, on which they had determined to act, they were 
quite prepared for some criticism. No one could have complained 
had that criticism amounted to an implied or mildly hinted difference 
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of opinion. But as this decision rests neither upon fact nor upon 
law, but upon opinion alone; as the task is undertaken by four 
gentlemen certainly as competent, and probably as impartial, as any 
that could have been found ; as every possible pains seems to have 
been taken for overlooking no point of excellence whatever, but for 
deciding upon the aggregate qualities ; I do deprecate in the strongest 
terms any attempt to depreciate the value of the judges* opinion. 
There may be mistakes, though I do not see them : but how the 
extraordinary expressions in an article headed, ' The Leeds Show 
' of Horses — Palmam qui meruit ferat^ could have been allowed to 
creep into so respectable a publication as ' The Field ' newspaper 
of Saturday the 20th, I am at a loss to understand. The ' Hasty 
' Memoranda from our Note-book,' written current e calamo^ occupy 
three columns of the paper. They need not have been ' hasty :' 
and if that is an excuse for some vapid remarks, it is none for such 
wholesale blundering as the article exhibits throughout. In speaking 
of the veterinarian profession generally, we read that ' it is quite 
' notorious the grossest mistakes are made : and in our opinion a 
' horse would be worth nothing more for being " passed " by one 
' of those learned professors than he would, on the other hand, be 
' deteriorated by their rejection.' Can the writer be the fortunate 
possessor or breeder of a thoroughbred screw ? 

To say that mistakes are made is to say that veterinary surgeons 
are human: and we might as well decline seeing a physician because 
he is not always able to state the nature or extent of our malady, as 
to deny his efficiency in a particular case. The rest of the para- 
graph is beneath criticism ; and we are happy to think that the 
judges were not of the same opinion as the writer. 

Lvery costermonger who keeps a jackass has a right to form his 
own ideas on horseflesh; and we are, therefore, not surprised to 
hear that in the case of Nutbourne ' there were many dissentient 
' voices.' But we do think that a judge at an agricultural show 
stands in a different position to other people ; that he is responsible 
to his own conscience for an honest decision as much as though he 
were clothed in ermine ; and that, convinced of the integrity of the 
judges, a well-bred costermonger would have refrained from print. 
We are also informed by the same competent authority that * a badly 
' gone back sinew on the near fore leg at three years old also sets 

* one a doubting whether he is exactly the sort to improve and per- 

* petuate the breed,' &c., &c. This I take to be just one of those 
cases in which the writer stands in need of veterinarian advice. For 
qualification in this case is no more a question of a badly gone back 
sinew, if the horse was foaled with good legs, than of a back bone ; 
and he is just as incapable of transmitting the former as of omitting 
to transmit the latter in the case of stock. I have seen foals with 
crooked legs, weak pasterns, tendency to spavin, and a windpipe 
calculated for roaring, but I never saw one dropped with a badly 
gone back sinew. 

My object is not now to defend the principle of the Horse Show 
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at Leeds, as carried out at the late meeting, but to place the judges 
in their proper position with regard to the public and the press. I 
therefore omit all notice of certain contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, and proceed to call attention to one paragraph, sufHciently 
startling, at all events. Having settled Nutbourne's pretensions in 
the previous passage, the writer next falls foul of Sir John Barley- 
corn, the horse^ to which the second prize has been adjudged. 

* His owner,' says the report, ' has advertised him all the season as 

* having more crosses of Eclipse than any other sire in England ; 
' and whether these two trumpet-tongued advertisements in the 
' pages of his Calendar had made a favourable and permanent impres- 
' sion on Mr. Weatherby, or whether, as a friend of ours fecctiously 
' suggested, the judges got bothered and just took them because they 

* stood first and second in the yard, we will not stay to inquire.' 

This foolish remark upon Mr. Weatherby, and the small wit- 
ticisms of our friend Mrs. Harris at the expense of the other judges, 
are neither of them remarkable for good sense nor for good taste : 
in fact, they are as gross as anything we remember to have met with 
in sporting literature ; which, though too frequently mistaking vul- 
garity for smartness, is seldom unjust. We leave the subject with 
one remark — that the hand which professes to write currente calam 
should be guided by the natural instincts of a gentleman. 
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No. III. 

Resuming our sketches of this important portion of the racing com- 
munity, which have been necessarily interrupted by other calls upon 
our time, Edwards stands next in rotation. This light weight is one 
of the most promising in the Calendar, and is a scion of the family of 
Edwards', whose fecundity of jockeys called forth the marked atten- 
tion of no less a personage than George IV. Apprenticed to 
Joseph Dawson, young Edwards had plenty of business thrown on 
his hands very early in his career ; and that he made the most of the 
opportunity is evident by the number of his winning rides. Getting 
off well, a knowledge of pace, and patience are his chief attributes ; 
and as he does not look like making flesh, he will in all probability 
fill up the line of characters left vacant by poor Nat. In private life 
Edwards is quiet and unobtrusive, without any slang about his dress 5 
and should he have the good fortune to escape being spoiled, he can- 
not fail to revive the glories of his name at Newmarket, undimmed 
by those specks which sometimes even taint the sun. 

French is another pupil of Joseph Dawson's university, and was 
fortunate enough, just when he was getting too heavy for Handicaps, 
to find himself placed by Lord Stamford on his best two-year olds, 
thereby bringing him in contact with all ^ the cracks of the day j' 
and although in his encounters with them he has never astonished us 
with any brilliant piece of riding, still, on the other hand, he has 
committed no mistakes of any consequence j and on one occasion 
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when Aldcroft was substituted for him at Goodwood, he failed to 
mend the form of his horse. If we were called upon to designate the 
chief defect in his riding, it would be an over-anxiety to get home, 
and the unseemly practice of keeping his hands up so high in the air. 
These slight failings time will, no doubt, cure ; and if he does not 
turn out a brilliant artist, he must at all events be reckoned a useful 
and respectable member of his class. We might add, that he might 
ride much oftener if he reduced himself more ; but Lord Stamford, 
with that kindness of heart for which he is so conspicuous, knowing 
the injury it does him to walk, will not permit him to do so ; at the 
same time taking care he is no loser in a pecuniary point of view. 

FoRDHAM — to whom as many epithets have been applied as to the 
heathen gods and goddesses, and whom young jockeys regard with 
awe, and young sporting writers with a species of religious ^naticism 
— we hardly know how to paint, for the magnitude of the task 
oppresses us, especially as he has earnestly supplicated us not to 
' plaster him up so.' However, he must take upon himself the in- 
convenience of his greatness, and let us be the first to give the world 
some idea of him, both in his public and private career. Fordham 
sprung, as many great men have done before him, from Cambridge ; 
and although he has not had a University education, he cannot but 
be regarded as ^ a Cambridge man ' who has taken the highest 
honours. Of his habits until Ije reached the age of ten, when, by a 
lucky and fortuitous circumstance, he was apprenticed to Drewett of 
Lewes, but who then resided at Mickleham, no record has been pre- 
served ; but as an errand-boy in a grocer's shop, he was kept from 
making dirt pies in the streets, and earning a precarious income as 
' a pavement acrobat,' for which his love of fun, and his quickness 
and activity, would have well qualified him. On his first entering 
on his apprenticeship, he was so restless a colt, that the strict dis- 
cipline of the racing stable ill agreed with him, and Drewett had to 
employ other means than those of Mr. Rarey before he could break 
him in. Nevertheless, there was nothing vicious about him, but an 
almost uncontrollable love of mischief; and so far from complaining 
of the system of corporal punishment to which he was subjected, he 
has the good sense to acknowledge its efEcacy ; and to show the 
estimate of his gratitude to his old master, for the care he took of 
him, he has ever since resided with him, and given his stable the 
preference over any of his masters. The debut of our famous jockey 
was in the Brighton Autumn Meeting of 1850, when he rode 
Isabella in the Feather Plate, his own weight being three stone eight, 
but with clothes and a large saddle, the requisite hve stone was made 
up. In this race he was last, which only shows how many a bad 
beginning has a good ending ; and it was not until the same Meeting 
in the following year, when he rode a two-year old called Hampton, 
carrying 4st 11 lb., that he was registered a winner. Shortly after 
this, he met with a very severe accident by being thrown from Miss 
Nipper, while riding her round the straw yard, and his foot slipping 
through the iron, he was suspended by the knee, and carried round 
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the straw bed, with her kicking at him for some time, until he was 
rescued : and even now he occasionally feels the effect of the fall, as 
his knee is still enlarged. But it was not until the Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting of 1853 ^^^^ Fordham came out and took his 
' first class,' which he did on Little David, with whom he won the 
Cambridgeshire for the wealthy and eccentric tanner, Mr. W. 
Smith, of whom it is related that he never read but three* books in 
his life, viz., ' The Racing Calendar,* ' The Duke of Wellington's 
' Despatches,' and the Holy Bible ; and it was after the characters 
named in these volumes, which he perused daily, that his hoises 
were named so curiously. Of Little David little or nothing was 
known prior to the day ; but Mr. Parr and a few good judges who 
saw him galloping down to the post, were so struck with his action, 
that they backed him for a trifle, and were enabled to win a good 
stake for an absurdly small outlay. Beyond this race, and the 
Epsom Autumn Handicap a short time after. Little David did 
nothing, although Mr. Commissioner Goulburn in Basinghall Street, 
thought that when he came to the hammer last November, he ought 
to have fetched as many hundreds as he did pounds ; and gravely 
insinuated there must have been some collusion between Mr. Smith 
and the purchaser, whom we look on as by far the most unfortunate 
of the pair. In the commencement of tjie following year, strange to 
relate, Fordham's abilities were hardly appreciated as they ought to 
have been, considering the great dearth of good boys, and Captain 
Douglas Lane was the first to give him a mount that was worth 
having, which was on Epaminondas for the Chester Cup ; and with 
him, it will be recollected, he beat Indian Warrior, Acrobat, and a 
large field. This opened people's eyes as to his merits ; and as his 
behaviour was always unexceptionable, Drewett found him almost a 
gold mine, and far more profitable than many of the horses he 
trained. But it was not until Stamford, that Wells discovered what 
a rival there was springing up to wrest his sovereignty from him, for 
in the Burghley Stakes on El Dorado, Fordham beat him on Cock 
Pheasant, after a dead heat, by a head, amid more excitement than 
was ever beheld at so fashionable, and at that period 'So dull a 
Meeting. The Stamford Cup also, on the same mare, he won on 
the following day, but not under such difficult circumstances. 

John Scott was not likely to forget such doings, and he engaged 
him as soon as the weights came out for The Grand Inquisitor, for 
The Ebor Handicap at York, which he won very easily for him. 
In the Autumn Handicaps at Newmarket he was nowhere j but he 
managed to close up his account with the Manchester Cup on Miss 
Allen, and the Warwick and Epsom Handicaps on Kaffir and 
Mishap. In 1855 he went on swimmingly, being only beaten a 
head on Mortimer for the Chester Cup by Scythian, when the 
horses were started at least half a mile further back than they ought 
to have been ; and to this circumstance the defeat of Mr. Parr's 
horse, as well as of Nabob, was attributed. At Manchester he cut 
down tlie field for The Tradesmen's Cup on Saucebox. At Asoot, 
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Lord Clifden had to thank him for The Hunt Cup on Chalice, and 
at Warwick for the Leamington Stakes on Homily; on which mare 
he was also only beaten a head for The Cup by Rataplan : and again 
for the same nobleman he landed The Great Warwick Handicap on 
Poodle, beating Job Marson, who came special for Mr. Sykes, by the 
barest of heads. Polestar and Imogene he steered home in front at 
Lichfield and Chester, and on Mary he got second for Mr. Saxon to 
Crescent in the Cambridgeshire. In 1856 his wrong mounts had 
increased, according to the Babbage of the ' Life,' from seventy to 
one hundred and eight, and his ' greatest things ' were on One Act 
for The Great Northern and Flying Dutchman's Handicap, on 
Pretty Boy for the series of Handicaps which he won all over the 
country, on Rogerthorpe for the Goodwood Cup, and on Termagant 
for The Chesterfield Cup. He was also scored with Fulbeck for 
The Surrey and Middlesex at Egham, with Blue Rock for The 
Eastern Counties Handicap at Newmarket, and with The Criterion 
for the Marquis of Exeter, on Beechnut. His ' seconds ' were also 
not uncommon, as he was only beaten a head for The Chester Cup 
on Yellow Jack by One Act ; and he was likewise second on 
Sandboy for the Goodwood Stakes, and on Olympus for The 
Stewards* Plate at the same Meeting ; so that it may be said, in all 
the great events of the year he was ' there or thereabouts ' at the 
finish. 

In 1857 ^*^ register exhibits a decline of twenty-four in the 
number of winners that he rode. But as they included, amongst 
others, St. Clare at Nottinghamshire, Apathy, at Salisbury, Adamas 
at Epsom, Oakball at Worcester, Borderer at Nottingham, Tour- 
nament and Comqot at Goodwood, Prioress in the deciding 
heat for The Caesarewich, Odd Trick for The Cambridgeshire, and 
Lucca del Robbia for The Nursery, the form will admit of no com- 
plaint. In 1858, the return of his five-guinea mounts only exhibited 
an mcrease of seven on the preceding year ; and the most memorable 
of them are those on Borderer for The Northamptonshire Stakes, on 
Somerset for The Harpenden Handicap, on Sedbury for The Ascot 
Vase, on Yorkshire Grey for The July Handicap, and on Cantine 
for the Chesterfield Stakes ; on Borderer, against Fisherman, for 
The Stamford Cup, on Vulcan for The Surrey and Middlesex, at 
Egham, on Prioress for The Great Yorkshire Handicap. In 1859, 
we saw him take his first degree at Epsom on Summerside for The 
Oaks ; and so delighted was the late Lord Londesborough with the 
way he handled his mare, that he sent him a cheque for three 
hundred directly after the race. As this year the judge saw him 
first no less than one hundred and fifteen times, it is evident how 
impossible it is for us to enumerate even a tithe of the winners 
he crossed ; but he appeared to most advantage, to our notions, 
on Umpire at Stockton, on Starke, when he beat Fisherman for the 
Cup at Warwick, and on Cheesecake for The Nursery, at Don- 
caster. In i860 he outdid every jockev that ever wore silk jacket, 
for he won no less than one hundred and forty-seven times, ^ 
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number which defies all competition, as well as all analysis ; but 
perhaps he was more identified in the white jacket of Miss Julia, 
Brandy Ball, and Cheesecake, the orange and black belt of Satellite, 
Cockahoop, and Starke, as well as in the black and orange of 
KlarikofF and Lupellus. This year he has done equally well in 
proportion, and but for a little hasty ebullition of temper, he might 
have added the English Derby to the French one. But we will not 
dwell on so disagreeable a topic, although we wish that we could 
impress sufficiently on the mind of every jockey, that from the 
moment they put on a cap and jacket, they become as much public 
property as any minister in the land, and are bound to endure an 
equal amount of criticism, as long as it is based on^ no improper 
motives. Moreover, it would be the height of injustice to condemn 
a jockey, who in eight years has won no less than six hundred and 
forty races, merely for an error of judgment, however expensive 
it might have been to his employers. In comparing Fordham's 
career with that of other celebrated jockeys, it will be seen that 
although Wells has beaten him as regards ' the great races,' viz., 
The Derby and St. Leger, in the other events the Sussex Lion 
is a long way before him, which in some measure may be attributed 
to the advantage he has had over him in point of^ weight. For 
a jockey of such eminence, it is extraordinary that Fordham should 
have such an ugly seat, and he makes it the more conspicuous by 
the careless manner in which he sits when going down to the post, 
and the habit he has of shrugging up his shoulders, which is contrary 
to all the ideas of the old school. Indeed, Mr. Parr, who, as a judge 
of horses and riding is second to none on the Turf, has two lads 
in his stable whom he will not bring out for some time for fear they 
will copy our hero's neglige style of seat. To what then, it may 
be asked, is Fordham's extraordinary success to be attributed? 
Partly, we would say, to good fortune, without the aid of which 
the finest abilities in the world are good for nothing ; partly to the 
good mounts that are given him; partly to his good hands and 
knowledge of pace ; but beyond everything, to his consummate skill 
in gammoning boys that he is done with, and catching them on the 
post when they have let their horses' head loose. In this art, 
which in slang language is termed ^ kidding,' and which has procured 
for him the sobriquet of ^ The Kid,' he has no equal ; and another 
secret of his winning many races is, that he never gives up riding his 
horse until past the post, in case of any mistake occurring to the 
leader. The advantage of this policy has been too often manifested 
to require commenting upon. With the public he is an enormous 
favourite, and particularly with the army, many of whose officers on 
foreign service have been known to leave commissions behind them 
to back him every time he rode, for a tenner ; nor, at the end of 
the season, have they any cause for regret at their enterprising 
confidence. In private life, Fordham's popularity is as great as it is 
in public j and among the jockeys we can with truth say he has not 
a single enemy, for his kindness of heart always prompts him to 
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make an excuse for any defect in their riding to which his attention 
has been called, adding, * he could not have ridden him better himself.' 
To whist he is especially partial, when there is, as he calls it, no 
' oiEcing ;' and in the long winter evenings at Drewett's it is his 
constant amusement. His habit, however, of consulting one of 
those books in which the cards are printed with directions how to 
play them, renders a rubber a rather longer affair than it is at 
the Arlington or White's ; but his excuse, if he did not pursue 
this system *he might chuck away a trick,' is readily accepted. 
Of shooting he is also very fond ; and the coverts of Jenkinstown, 
the fields of Epsom, and the uplands of Mamhead all bear witness 
to his prowess with his gun : still we think we shall not err in 
stating he is more to be feared shooting a favourite a few strides 
from home on a race-horse than a hare when in action. Of Terp- 
sichore he is a decided votary ; and in a three-handed reel at Dane- 
bury can stay longer than that celebrated professor, Young King, 
who, a few months back, danced a friend for a sovereign, after dinner, 
for forty minutes, without his boots, and beat him. Of Paris and the 
Parisians he has a great admiration, as, in his frequent visits across 
the Channel, he has had plenty of opportunities of studying their 
manners and customs. He has, however, sensibly felt the incon*- 
venience of not being able to speak the language as fluently as he 
does English ; for, about a twelvemonth back, he went into a hair- 
cutter's shop to have his locks trimmed, and the operator, having no 
orders to the contrary, and not understanding one syllable of English, 
went on with his customer until he had left as much hair on his 
head as there is on a cannon-ball. In this state he came to New- 
market the following day, when his old travelling tutor, Mr, 
Mellish, inquired of him if he had had a month ; to which he in- 
dignantly replied in the negative, adding, ^ that it was all very well 
' for him to talk, but he should like to know what he would have 
^ done had he been in Paris, and had his hair cut, and been unable 
' to tell them when to stop ?' Those who know Fordham's style 
of arguing can well understand the force of his remonstrance ; but he 
has wisely resolved never again to place himself in such a peculiar 
position, and has since employed none but native artists on his poll. 
But if partial to the Turf, he is no less fond of the Chase, and never 
misses a day with the Southdown Foxhounds, with whom, when 
there is anything to do, he goes right well, cramming his horse 
through the rough hedges and over the doubles of the heavy Weald 
of Sussex, without the slightest compunction ; and being always 
mounted on blood horses, with his light weight and fine hands, he is 
invariably in the first flight at the finish of a run. On alternate 
days, he generally pays a visit to the neighbouring pack of harriers, 
with whom his great pleasure seems to be to consider himself the 
whipper-in, and to halloa and crack his whip. His stud of hunters 
is not a large one, as they only consist of Levity, Babylon, and 
a wonderful pony ; but they ar^ all presents, and, in the language of 
Mr. Murray, of Manchester, wonderfully well educated. Besides 
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these, he may occasionally be seen at the covert side on an old 
steeple-chaser, or on a cat-legged two-year old, hardly up to the 
weight of a pair of boots, or on some half-bred farmer's mare fit to 
carry sixteen stone. But it is all the same to him, for he ' nego- 
' dates ' their fences so well for them as to escape with very few falls. 
A pony race he loves to distraction ; and he is never so proud as 
when, after letting a butcher boy or farmer^s son pump himself out, 
he comes and beats him on some scratch of a pony he has picked 
up for the occasion. Steeple-chasing he also likes at the end of the 
hunting season, and his ^vourite mare, Levity, has won one over 
four miles of very severe country. 

During his career on the Turf, Fordham must have amassed a 
pretty large sum of money ; and we believe we are not wrong in 
stating that in the investment of it he is guided by the advice of his 
old master, Mr. J. S. Douglas, the l^owner of Tournament, so there 
is no fear of its being improperly employed, or his being left without 
resources in the evening of life. And if rough and unpolished in his 
manner, Fordham, in the relations of life, has showed himself pos^ 
sessed of more valuable attributes ; and his name will ever rank in 
the annals of the Turf with those of the highest artists in the saddle 
during the time he flourished. 



' ON HOUSE DOGS AND SPORTING DOGS.' 

Amidst the mass of rubbish so frequently worked up in canine 
literature, abounding with anecdotes of every-day class, and embel- 
lished with a goodly crop of ' fables,' it is quite refreshing, especially 
during this sultry weather, to lay hold of something really readable 
and instructive in this department. We have just perused very 
carefully, though leisurely, a nice compact little work, ^ On House 
' Dogs and Sporting Dogs,' by John Meyrick, and emanating from 
the well-known publisher Mr. John Van Voorst, of Paternoster 
Row, London. We have read it, we repeat, with great pleasure, 
and considerable profit to ourselves. Mr. Meyrick states in his 
preface that 'he has excluded all anecdotes about dogs for the 
* authenticity of which he could not personally vouch,' and he has 
adhered most strictly, and, as regards ourselves, most satifactorily, 
to his expressed determination. Besides, the simple and clear style 
in which the work is written, but which at the same time is 
impressive and convincing, makes it quite intelligible in all its parts 
to our less educated brethren j and every gamekeeper, dog-breaker, 
or dog-feeder should have a copy in his cottage. The life-like 
descriptions of the diflTerent classes of dogs, and the accurate pointing 
out of their peculiar properties, which take up the first quarter of the 
book, cannot, we think, be surpassed, and reflect great credit on the 
author, for his keen perception and intimate knowledge thereof. 

Still we cannot endorse all the opinions of Mr. Meyrick — indeed 
it would be a strange thing if we could, and at the same time review 
his work impartially — though we have not a word to say in oppo- 
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sition until we come to Chapter X., * On the Breaking of the 
' Pointer and Setter.' Here we can in nowise agree with him in 
his method of teaching pointers the rudiments of their training in a 
room by such appliances and means as ^ check-strings,' * pieces of 
' meat, ' cracking of a whip,' ' tohos,* Et alia^ qna nunc per^ 
scribere longum est. The indoor breaking, even the purely 
elementary part, we discard altogether. The field, and not the 
carpet, is the place whereon pointers or setters must commence 
their education, even from their earliest years ; and we would 
prefer them doing so in company, where they gain no little, from 
their naturally keen observing powers. We think Mr. Meyrick 
enters too much into detail in this chapter; — is — if we may be 
allowed the term — too * pottering,' too fond of telling just when to 
crack the whip, when to ' toho,' when to pat the dog, and other 
hugatory matters. We hardly agree with him in his idea that it is 
wrong to teach a pointer to search for a wounded or dead bird, for 
we have always done just the contrary, and consider it a most useful 
qualification in a dog to be able readily to find a winged or dead 
bird, when he is called upon to do so. Neither can we advocate 
the policy that * the first few hares shot to a dog should be killed in 
' their forms.* We would prefer teaching the dog at once the folly 
and uselessness of his chasing, by showing him that we can ^ stop ' 
them with our gun, without any assistance on his part. What the 
author says about pointers and rabbits is perfectly correct. The 
methods of curing pointers or setters of chasing sheep merely pro- 
voke a smile. On the whole this chapter is good and practical, and 
only requires a little shearing. We now pass on to the General 
Management, Breeding, and Choice of Puppies, from all which 
heads we get some most useful ' wrinkles,' which cannot fail to 
please and be advantageous to the general reader. The remarks on 
the various diseases of dogs, and a plain and concise list of medicines 
for their cure, evidence the master mind of a thoroughly practical 
man, and are certainly the very best and truest we have ever 
come across. Mr. Meyrick certainly understands ' the internal 

* economy,' if we may so say, of the dog, and is fully alive to its 
frequent liability to disarrangement. Although we are bound to 

* run riot ' to the author's opinions on the elementary breaking of 
dogs, we can nevertheless most safely assert that ' House Dogs and 

* Sporting Dogs ' is a decidedly well-written volume, and that it con- 
tains the most useful and clear information in its peculiar department we 
have ever yet met with, or, indeed, can ever expect to find ; for nothing 
ts omitted that can tend to make us thoroughly conversant with the 
nature, functions, and peculiar properties of almost every known 
dog. The book is most neatly and carefully got up, and printed in 
a very clear and good-sized type, and will be found, especially in 
these days of dog shows, a most useful acquisition to the library of 
tvery English nobleman and gentleman, to whom the dog has ever 
teen, not only a most useful friend, but with whom also he has 
always been a prime favourite. 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE GAZETTEER. 

Surnames the true character rarely wiU show 

Of the one who the surname possesses : 
So sang — I believe 'twas a long time ago— 

Mr. Smith of * Rejected Addresses.' 
But to places as well as to persons apply 

His notions respecting contraries ; 
A nd though of misnomers she ought to be shy, 

E'en Cambridgeshire has her vagaries. 

First, Boxer,* by no means accustomed to fight, 

Is peacefully bent on her labours ; 
Then Lolo * is perched on the top of a height. 

And Knapwell wakes up like her neighbours. 
Through Kingston in vain would you look for a King — 

A Bishop perchance you might see in it : 
Dry Drayton is rather the opposite thing, 

And Oakington has not a tree in it. 

At Foxton, 'tis true, they may talk of a fox. 

But somehow they never can show him ; 
And Cotton-ham 's famous for cheeses, not socks, 

While Mikon can't furnish a poem. 
And then, should you point to a town of small size. 

That lies far away in yon dell, sir, 
You'd hear, with no little alarm and surprise, 

' Oh ! that road will take you to -fi/Z'ser.'* 

At Madingleyt people were thought to be sane. 

Till their heads were all turned by his Highness j 
While Trumpington folks, far from noisy and vain, 

Are remarkable rather for shyness. 
* The Temple,' well stocked with its prime ' 34,' 

Is — all laud to Squire H and his bounty — 

Not gloomy and grand, like the temples of yore. 

But the joUiest * crib ' in the county. 

And ev'rywhere round you will find it the same — 

There's Melbourne, by no means a gold town ; 
Of all places, Reach is most out of its name. 

And Newton is now quite an old town. 
Enough, then, is said to establish my case, 

That names are a snare and delusion : 
It has ever been so — in every place. 

And Cambridge confounds the confusion. B. 



• Boxer, Lolo, EU'ser. Can it be necessary to remind the universalljr in- 
formed reader that Box worth, Lolworth, and Elsworth are thus respectively 
pronounced ? 

f The old seat of the Cottons, and the present residence of the Prince of Wales. 
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THE WILD SPORTS OF THE NEILGHERRY 

MOUNTAINS. 

By H. a. L. (The Old Shekarry.) 

CHAPTER II. 

* There is society where none intrude.* — Byron. 

The start. — Ibex stalking."— Description of the ibex of the Neilgherries.--The 
Kudiakad peak. — The mountain-side. — A quiet shot. — Out-manoeuvrinr a sen- 
tinel. — Game on the ground. — A long shot. — Game recovered under difficulties. 
— The Bowani river. — ^The Koondahs. — ^The charms of forest life. — ^The hun- 
ters* studies and recreations. — The instinct and character of animals. — A clever 
dog. — The language of animals. — The * voices of the forest.' — Strange natural 
phenomena. — Evening in the forest. — ^The return to camp. — The Gooroo's 
news of game. — A fight between a full-grown tiger and a bull bison. — The 
game ended. — The field, the vanquished, and the victor. — Salt earth. — Excur- 
sion to the Ungindah pesJc, and a good day among the ibex. 

The following morning B and I mounted our nags soon after 

breakfast, and sallied forth from the glen of the Mala-mund^ equipped 
in suits of drab moleskin, which colour is best adapted for ibex 
stalking, as at a short distance it is scarcely distinguishable from the 
bleak crags among which they dwell. 

The pursuit of the ibex, although an intensely exciting sport, is 
the most difficult of all deer-stalking, and proves the severest test of 
the qualifications of a hunter ; for not only are these animals exceed- 
ingly shy and watchful, but they are also gifted with remarkably 
keen sight, and their senses of smelling and hearing are developed to 
an extraordinary degree. From the almost inaccessible nature of the 
ground on which they are found, he who would take their spoils 
should be endued with great strength, perseverance, and endurance, 
besides which he must have the agility of a mountaineer and a steady 
head, or he can never follow up his game to their haunts along 
narrow ledges of scarped rocks and beetling heights, where a false 
step or a moment's giddiness would entail certain destruction. 
There can be no doubt but that intense excitement takes away all 
dread of danger, for I have seen it exemplified many times, not only 
on the hunting ground but also on the field of battle. The same 
spirit which animates a ^ dare devil ' in the front rank of the hunting 
field at home accompanies him in the van of the fight abroad 5 and 
in both cases, if his career is not stopped by a fall, he will be found 
* well in at the death.' An ardent hunter, like a daring soldier, 
possesses a mental energy superior to all thought of peril ; for, 
seeking only the attainment of his purpose, he pursues his course 
with that dogged stubbornness, inflexibility of purpose, and reckless- 
ness of self-preservation that makes him invincible and insures success 
in the end. In my opinion the greatest compliment the British 
army ever received was when the great Napoleon said that ^ the 
' men never knew when they were beaten.' The saying marked . 
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the discrimination of the man, as it was that feeling that gained us 
Waterloo, Inkermann, and numberless other glorious days ; for our 
soldiers, in the words of our greatest bard,— 

* Could for Itself woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight.* 

But, gentle reader, I crave your pardon for digressing, having 
wandered from my subject by musing upon bygone days and the 
many hard-fought fields that I have seen won. So now to describe 
the Neilgherry ibex, which is, I believe, of a species peculiar to the 
range, differing in many respects from those found on the Himalayas 
or the Caucasus. In shape they somewhat resemble the commoa 
Indian goat, but the body is much shorter in comparison with the 

height. The largest I ever saw — which was killed by B on the 

precipitous heights of the Koondas, overlooking the low countr)'— 
measured six feet eight inches in length from the point of the nose 
to the end of the tail, fifty inches in height at the shoulder, and 
weighed, I should think, over two hundred pounds, as it was in first- 
rate condition, the rutting season not having commenced. The 
horns are dark olive, with black points, about ten inches in length, 
ringed, and four inches and a half in circumference at the base, gradually 
diverging until the points become nearly six inches apart. These ibex 
are uniformly of a light ash,, deepening to dark brown on the hind 
quarters and fore part of the legs, with an almost black stripe along 
the ridge of the back. The head is fawn colour, part of the face 
being of a rich brown, and the muzzle nearly black. The back is 
furnished with a shaggy, stiff, upright mane, running along the neck 
and shoulders, which gradually grows shorter on the hind quarters. 
The smell of this animal is particularly rank and offensive, and the 
flesh is scarcely eatable at any time, being so strong tasted and 
coarse. Ibex are found in troops, rarely exceeding a dozen in 
number, amongst the rugged crags of the highest and most inac- 
cessible mountains, their food consisting chiefly of the different 
mosses and short, crisp, delicate herbage indigenous to great alti- 
tudes, besides which they are very partial to aromatic herbs. A 
wary old buck, who has often quite a patriarchal appearance, is 
generally chosen as the leader of the herd ; and if he sees anything 
suspicious, or catches a taint in the air, a peculiar whistle alarms the 
rest, causing them to collect together and remain on the alert ; and 
on a repetition of the signal away they scamper, always ascending or 
descending in an oblique direction. Sometimes I have seen an old 
female lead the herd, and on such occasions I have always found it 
extremely difficult to get within range, as they are doubly cunning. 

Six hours' ride over most picturesque-looking country brought us 
to our encampment, which Chineah had chosen close to a small 
mountain stream that took its source in a cavern on the side of a 
lofty peak, which stood out in bold relief and towered high above the 
rest. Its rugged summit, round which wreaths of white, fleecy- 
looking clouds were floating in a deep blue azure sky, had the 
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reputation of being the most likely ground to meet with ibex, as 
from its extreme inaccessibility it had rarely been trodden by man, 
and the game had been but little disturbed. Having taken a cursory 
survey of the mountain, in order to endeavour to form some judg- 
ment as to the best side to commence the ascent on the morrow, we 
adjourned to the tent, where we found a dinner waiting, to which 
we did ample justice ; and, after making a few preparations, turned 
in soon after sunset, so as to have a good night's rest previous to the 
morrow's fag, which we well knew would prove a trying one. 

Rising at dawn we found the cold severe and piercing, and on 
looking out of the tent door we saw that the whole range of hills 
was enveloped in mist, a dense white cloud entirely obscuring the 
summit of the peak we intended to explore. This was not encou- 
raging, to say the least of it ; but towards sunrise the vapours began 
to open and disunite, and in the course of an hour portions of clouds 
separated themselves from the main body, and moved slowly and 
majestically down the mountain, some remaining stationary on its 
side, whilst others hung suspended over the neighbouring densely- 
wooded ravines and valleys. Seeing that there was every prospect 
of a fine day we set out, having each selected our favourite rifles, 
Chineah only being intrusted with a spare gun, whilst Googooloo, 
Naga, and Hassan carried long ropes and short spears, which were 
to serve us in the ascent as ' alpen-stocks.* For some short dis- 
tance the route was not very difficult, but it soon changed its 
character and became full of obstructions, for we had often to crawl 
along the smooth slabs of rocks oh our hands and knees, and some- 
times were obliged to take ofF our sambur-skin shoes (which were 
made purposely with very light soles) in order to get a better foot- 
ing. The scenery was extremely wild, and a solemn silence reigned 
around, which was only broken at times by the deep grunt of some 
one of the gang when he came to a scarped rock or gully more 
difficult than the rest. On slopes here and there the mountain's 
vegetation was spangled with dew-drops, which sparkled like diamonds 
in the reflected rays of the morning sun. 

After a severe fag we rested on a ledge of rock to take breath, and 
being, from constant exercise, in rather better training than the rest, I 
pushed on a short distance in order to reconnoitre the ground, which 
seemed to be getting more and more difficult as we ascended. 
Whilst so engaged I heard a slight rustle, followed by a sound like 
the rolling of a pebble, and to my surprise saw a fine buck sambur 
rise from his lair just below the boulder of rock against which I 
was leaning and gaze majestically round with erected head. I noise- 
lessly took up my rifle, and as he was leisurely trotting along the 
side of the mountain brought the sight to bear just behind his 
massive shoulder and fired. When the smoke cleared away I saw 
him stretched lifeless on the ground, shot through the heart. The 
report soon brought up the gang, and, having little time to lose, 
we merely hoisted our quarry, which proved to be a full stag with 
fine branching antlers, on to a huge boulder of rock : having fastened 
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a pocket-handkerchief to one of the tines of his horns to scare away 
the vultures, we left him until our return. 

After several hours* clambering over broken ground, scarped 
rocks, and deep gullies, without seeing any indication of animal life 
except a few butterflies, Naga called our attention to something 
moving along the scarped edge of a high ridge of cliff which frowned 
like a wall high above our heads, and with the aid of my field-glass 
I discerned a fine buck ibex, evidently the sentinel of a herd, poised 
on a pinnacle of rock nearly half a mile distant. As his head was 
turned towards us, and he seemed to be watching our movements, I 
took it for granted that our presence was discovered, so I told 
Googooloo, Naga, and Hassan to remain quiet where they were, 
whilst B , Chineah, and myself made a detour so as to circum- 
vent him. 

After intense labour we clambered up the face of the clifF, having 
frequently to crawl along ledges of rock overhanging precipices, 
down which we dare not Took, and with a good deal of manoeuvring 
managed to get above our wary quarry, who was still apparently 
intently observing the movement of our party below, whilst seven 
others, confident m his watchfulness, were carelessly browsing on the 
short crisp herbage close by. By dodging from crag to crag, after 
some intensely exciting stalking, we crept behind an isolated boulder 
of rock, about a hundred and twenty paces to leeward of the herd, 
who were still grazing unconscious of danger } and, as the nature 
of the ground was such that we could not hope to steal any nearer 
without great fear of discovery, we prepared for immediate offensive 
action. Having taken the precaution of putting fresh caps on our 

rifles, B aimed at a fine buck that was carelessly receiving the 

caresses of a couple of does, whilst I took the sentinel, and firing 
almost simultaneously, both fell to our shots. I wounded a doe 

with my second barrel, but it got away with a broken legj B , 

however, was more fortunate, for he stopped a second doe with 
a ball through the spine, and killed a young buck with the second 
gun as it was bounding along a ledge of rocks at least four hundred 
paces distant. ^ Well done, indeed, Ned I' I exclaimed, rather 
taken aback with this splendid display of marksmanship ; ^ that was 
' a shot I envy you for having made, as I have rarely seen a 
^ bounding deer bagged at such a distance, notwithstanding I have 

* hunted with the crack sportsmen of the day. It would have 
^ gladdened old Walter's heart to see one of his pupils do such 

* credit to his " bringings-up." ' 

' Yes, Hal, it was indeed a long shot, and I could hardly believe 

* my eyes when I saw him drop ; but the credit of it, if any there 

* be, must be given to old Purday, the maker of your rifle, for 

* never do I think that grooved bore threw lead so true, and I now 

* do not wonder at your luck in bringing down the hatties (elephants) 

* right and left. It's the gun, man 5 it's the gun. Look after the 

* game, whilst I pace the distance for my own satisfaction.' 

This was done, and it proved to be five hundred and forty-six 
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paces, or, allowing for inequalities in the ground, about four hun- 
dred yards. Whilst Chineah was despatching with his knife the 

still struggling doe that B had wounded, and B had gone 

to gather up his game, I went to look after the sentinel, which, to 
mjr surprise, was nowhere to be found, although I saw him drop the 
moment I fired, apparently lifeless. Whilst looking about, I crept 
on my hands and knees towards the edge of the precipice, and lying 
my full length, looked over, when to my astonishment I saw the 
carcass oji a narrow ledge of rock jutting out of the scarped cleft 
about thirty feet from the top. With the aid of my glass I could 
see that it Was a fine specimen, with splendid horns, which I 
determined, coHfe qui coUte^ should not be lost, I scrambled carefully 

back, and explained the case to B , who advised me to give it 

up as * lost game,' it not being worth while risking life for the sake of 
a pair of horns ; but I did not like to return empty handed, and my 
determination was soon taken, for I despatched Chineah for the 
rest of the gang* As soon as they arrived I took the strong silken 
ropes they carried, on which I made a few knots, so as to enable 
me to get a better hold, and prevent myself from slipping j then 
fastening one end securely round the base of an immense boulder of 
rock, I threw the other down the abyss, taking the precaution of 
placing my coat and the turban-cloths of some of the people over 
the rough edge of the cliff, so as to prevent chafing. All being 
prepared, in spite of the remonstrances of my people, who feared 
some accident from the snapping of a rope which I knew would 
sustain a ton in addition to my weight, I commenced the descent, 

even B turning away, as the thought made him feel giddy. 

To me it was easy work enough, although I must own that I felt 
rather nervous as I first swang myself off, and hung suspended 
over a precipice, six hundred feet in depth, by a cord not three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, which, not being steadied at the 
bottom, kept turning round and round, every now and then knocking 
me against projections in the face of the rock. However, my 
* suspense' was of very short duration, for I soon found firm 
footing upon the ledge of rock where the dead ibex lay, which 
luckily turned out to be much wider than I had at first imagined 
fi-om jts appearance from the top. I soon fastened the rope round 
the buck's head, and on giving the preconcerted signal of a whistle, 
he was hauled up by the gang, who again threw down the cord for 
me. I climbed up the rope easily enough, but had great difiiculty in 
scrambling over the crest, as my eyes were nearly filled with sand, 
which fell fi-om the sides. At last I managed it, and after having 
broken up the game, and despatched two of the gang for the head 
and skin of the sambur, we commenced our homeward route. It 
was a glorious evening. The last rays of declining day lingering 
upon the surrounding amphitheatre of hills lighted up everj^ crag 
witli a distinctness that seemed to bring close objects which in 
reality were far away, whilst the western skies glowed with the 
brightest gold and purple tints. 

0^2 
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Our camp was most picturesquely situated on a green knoll by 
the Bowani river, there only an insignificant mountain torrent, 
which rising near the Kudiakad peak (the loftiest of the Koondah 
range, the summit being nearly 8502 feet above the level of the sea) 
flows through a deep fissure in the rocks, and then dashes through 
the bottom of a thickly wooded glen overhung in places by wild 
precipitous crags, from the rugged sides of which numerous foaming 
cataracts and babbling rills burst forth from giddy heights, spreading 
a silver mist over the hanging woods. Gushing from the heart 
of the mountain, the Bowani dashes along through scenes of ever- 
varying loveliness and beauty with a voice of impetuous freedom 
and gladness ; now with a pleasant murmur it rattles over a bed of 
pebbles ; now lost to the eye it glides stealthily through a shady 
hollow ; now it sweeps past the base of huge masses of sienite cliff; 
now, divided by dark boldly jutting rocks, it is scattered into a score 
of bubbling rills ; now, again united in one broad expanse, a rolling 
mass of foam, it goes tumbling headlong over a rocky precipice into 
a boiling abyss below, mingling all its waters in a foaming pool. 
Joined by a thousand springs and tributary crystal streams, it dashes 
down the steep mountain side to the basking plains below, and 
glides smoothly along, pursuing an easterly course through the 
forest, extending round the base of the Neilgherries, a broad and 
rapid river, hushed in peace, reflecting the passing cloud, and 
scarcely ruffled by the freshening breeze. 

The Koondah range forms an immense circular basin, rising on 
every side like a wall, the outline of the summit being broken into 
most fantastic forms and shapes. The western side towards the low 
country is almost everywhere perpendicular, consisting of precipices 
and overhanging cliffs, down which a stone might drop five thousand 
feet before striking the bottom. Those celebrated hunting grounds^ 
the NedimuUah Hills are a densely wooded range, commencing at 
the N.W. angle of the Koondahs, passing Neddiwutteem and 
terminating abruptly at the Goodaloor Pass. 

The ' sholahs,' or woods which cover the crests of the lower 
hills rising from the table land of the Koondahs are most beautiful, 
being destitute of underwood, and their limits so well defined, that 
they much resemble the ornamental plantations of an English park; 
indeed j so much does this similitude strike the Anglo-Saxon stranger 
the first time it meets his eye, that he looks around the verdant 
lawns, shrubberies of evergreen, stately avenues, and embowering 
groves, fully expecting to see some ancestral manorial mansion, or 
gray embattled pile to diversify the landscape, so strongly does it 
remind him of the home he has left, — perhaps for ever. 

The woods are carpeted with mosses and lichens of endless 
variety of tints, whilst in glades of vernal freshness are scattered 
violets, primroses, buttercups, thyme, wild anemone, and several 
species of the orchis tribe. Wild fruits are also abundant, particularly 
the Brazil cherry, raspberry, strawberry, blackberry, cranberry, and 
hill gooseberry, besides which I have often noticed the ' chumpanee,' 
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or camphor tree, and the ' darchenee/ or bastard cinnamon. On 
every side are clumps of crimson rhododendron, white camellia, and 
here and there beautiful natural bowers, formed by different creeping 
plants, more especially the woodbine, dog-rose, jessamine, and 
fuschia, alt of which are indigenous to this lovely climate. 

As I have said before, it is not the mere killing which affords the 
hunter pleasure as he ranges the forest in the pursuit of game, for 
the ever-changing sylvan realm is beautiful under every aspect. 
The varied hues and forms of the different trees, each possessing its 
own distinctive character, are so beautifully blended by nature as to 
set at naught all the imitations of art. Here a crowd of interesting 
objects may be embraced at a glance, on every side forming vignettes 
such as Turner loved to delineate. Yes, my gentle reader, the 
forest has indescribable charms which grow round the heart, but he 
must live long with nature who would understand her mysterious 
signs, hidden ways, and ever-changing face, or interpret the wild 
voices of the woods — a language \yhich none save the long initiated 
can read. 

The hunter after a long sojourn in these solitudes gets accustomed 
to observe the minutest change ; nothing escapes his keen observa- 
tion, and by degrees, with close attention, he begins^to trace the cause 
by the effect, and to study the regular, harmonious, and systematic 
laws of nature. Then he never suffers from lassitude, gets dis- 
heartened, or is cast down when alone in the forest, for he has 
within himself an inexhaustible source of occupation which keeps 
his. mind active, his thoughts engaged, and his faculties in constant 
exercise. To him every object has its attraction and importance, 
either elucidating some principle or affording instruction; and the 
more he learns the more his curiosity is stimulated rather than 
wearied, until after a time he becomes almost independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and loses all craving after the artificial excite- 
ment of the outer world. He finds ' that there is society where 
' none intrudes,' or, as the great master-mind Shakspeare says, — 

* Tongues in trees — books in the running brooks — 
Sermons in stones — and good in everything.' 

Besides the beauties of nature that meet the hunter at every step, 
the observation of the instincts, character, and habits of different 
animals is one of the most entertaining occupations. In the place of 
improvable reason given to man, all animals are endowed with 
faculties which impel them to perform certain actions and guide them 
in certain operations which cannot be ascribed to their own mental 
consciousness, for some of their works show an acquaintance with 
scientific principles which man has only discovered by long reflec- 
tion. By watching closely the inhabitants of the forest, the hunter 
will be struck with the different sagacious expedients by which they 
provide themselves with food, construct their habitations, or defend 
themselves against their natural enemies j and he will find that the 
capabilities of all animals are proportionate to their wants : thus some 
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have diiFerent senses more strongly developed than others* Some* 
times the diiFerent ingenious means and artifices animals resort to, 
will almost induce the observer to suspect that they are endowed 
with a certain amount of reason ; yet, on reflection, he must be con^ 
vinced that this cannot be, as the ant and the bee, which are of a 
very inferior class in the scale of animals, possess an instinct more 
highly developed than any other. The various means animals will 
resort to for self-preservation are very extraordinary : one class will 
endeavour to crush their antagonist with their ponderous bodies ; a 
second charge making use of their horns ; a third employ their paws 
and teeth, being gifted with immense muscular strength) a fourth 
being protected by their hides, roll themselves up in a ball ; a fifth 
inject subtle poison from hollow fangs; a sixth sting; a seventh 
eject from their bodies a volatile foetid liquor offensive in the highest 
degree, or exhale disagreeable and penetrating odours ; an eighth 
outstrip their pursuers by superior swiftness, flv, climb out of the 
way, or creep into the earth ; a ninth counterfeit death on the pre- 
sence of danger ; whilst others, again, have -such extraordinary vitality 
that dislocated portions grow and become new animals. The cha- 
racters of different animals vary extremely : some are naturally of a 
savage and vindictive disposition ; for instance, the tiger's thirst for 
blood is insatiable, whereas the lion does not attack his prey except 
from the cravings of hunger ; some are constitutionally brave, as the 
boar, buffalo, and bear, whilst others, such as the hyena and most of 
the feline class, are cowardly. Some are pugnacious, as the rhino- 
ceros, jungle cock, and spider; and others harmless by nature, and 
peacefully inclined, as the elephant and deer, except when excited by 
jealousy. Some are naturally solitary, only seeking each other during 
* the season of love,' which comprises all the rapacious order of 
beasts or birds ; others live in families, as the elephant, or in herds, 
as bison, deer, and antelope. Some associate only for the purposes 
of hunting, as wolves, jackals, wild dogs, and. vultures, or previous 
to migrating, as swallows, snipe, and woodcock ; whilst others live 
permanently together, as monkeys, parrots, rabbits, crows, pigeons, 
prairie dogs, and the society bird.* 

In some animals memory and attachment to mankind is more 
strongly implanted by Nature than in others, more particularly in the 
dog, horse, and elephant. I once Ipst a dog (a cross breed between 
a fox-hound and a Brinjarry greyhound), far away in the Wynaud 
forest, not far fromManantod^, when the weather was so hot that 
no scent would lie. After a long search — for he was a great fevourite, 
being a souvenir from an old friend — I gave him up as lost, or carried 
away by a panther, of which I had seen the track during the day ; 
but to my astonishment a few days afterwards I received a note from 

* In Central Africa I have come across the habitations of the society birds, 
which at first sight I imagined to have been constructed by man 5 for they live 
m hundreds together in a kind of mud and thatch house, impervious to wet, 
having long streets with lines of nests on each side at regular distances from eaeh 
other. The tree selected is generally the $mooth-barked acacia. 
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2L chum with whom I had been staving at Coimbatore, statin? * that 

* he had been awakened in the midale of the night by a scratching at 
' his door, and on opening it, in rushed " Ponto," tired, footsore, and 

* looking very disconsolate when he could not find his master.' He 
must have traversed seventy miles of dense forest, in which there 
were no roads, and swam several rivers, without any guide but 
instinct. 

The hunter may gain fresh insight into the nature and character of 
animals by their cries under different circumstances which express 
their various desires and emotions, as all have certain calls and utter 
peculiar sounds denoting pleasure, sorrow, maternal affection, con- 
nubial attachment, anger, rage, alarm, and fear. In former days 
there were men who professed to understand the songs of birds ; and 
often as I have listened to the merry songsters of the wood, or to the 
exquisitely plaintive melody of the turtle dove as he wooed his bride, 
I have thought that it was quite possible to learn much of their lan- 
guage by watching their actions, and paying attention to the manifold 
accents of their notes — now low, soft, and long drawn out, now 
shrill, disjointed, and harsh. These studies of nature are the hunter's 
recreations, and he feels pleasure proportionate as he understands 
them. Her laws are ever the same, ever changeless, ever perfect. 
Truth is ever before him, and there are no imperfections in the 
models of his study — for Nature is ever young. 

Yet there are mysterious natural phenomena met with in the dense 
forcist, for which even the long initiated hunter cannot account. I 
allude to those indescribable but peculiarly soothing and melodious 
sounds that issue from every side, and seem to make the very still- 
ness palpable. My Mentor, Walter M , who, besides being the 

keenest sportsman was also the most skilled in woodcraft, and all 
knowledge appertaining to the forest that India ever produced, used 
to term these nameless sounds * the breathings of Nature ;' and often, 
when watching for game in places far away from the haunts of man, 
have we listened hour after hour endeavouring to account for each of 
the various noises as they caught the ear. The faint, soothing tones 
and humming sounds with which the forest is resonant at certain 
times is doubtlessly occasioned by the countless variety of insects 
that inhabit it ; but sometimes when alone, even in broad daylight, 
the hunter will find strange emotions arise, and feel startled for the 
moment at the almost supernatural tone of the voices of the wild 
woods, for the unknown is always fearful until habit has familiarized 
us with its presence; and when alone in those solitudes man is 
deprived of that false courage that is engendered by the presence of 
fellow man. Sometimes the hunter will hear resounding through 
these wilds, strange sounds like bursts of fiendish laughter, or long, 
protracted moanings, as if some human being was suffering in extreme 
agony ; and by instinct he will cock his rifle and peer through the 
subdued light, and quickly flitting shadows, fully expecting to meet 
more than an earthly antagonist ; but after a moment's reflection; he 
will lay down his trusty weapon with a smile at his own excitability, 
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knowing that the strange sounds he has heafd either proceeded fjaoni: 
some prowling hyena, or were caused by the wind swequng throu^ 
the giant trees and rocky gorges. Again, sometimes, when on trail, 
he will fancy that he hears ^ floating sounds/ lilce passing wings, and^ 
a hum-like murmuring of voices in the air, and will stop and UsteiL 
intently, fearing to move lest he should break the spell, when in> 
reality it was only the creaking of boughs, bamboos rubbing agaii^t 
each other, or the foliage overhead being stirredjby a gentle breeze« 
Many a time in the still night as he lies down to rest after the 
&tigues of the day under some mighty patriarch of the forest, he will 
hear the wind sighing his lullaby among the distant bills, slow, sad, 
and melancholy. I remember in 1855, when crossing a lofty range 
of mountains in Circassia, that I was very much surprised, and my 
people frightened, at hearing low musical br.eathings like the tones of 
an ^olian harp, evidently issuing from the side of the mountain. My • 
followers called it ^ devil's music,' and said that it prognosticated evil ; 
but I believe that it was caused by strong currents of air passing, 
swiftly over the numerous caverns and crevasses, although Humboldt, 
attributes this natural phenomena, which he also experienced, to 
' parts of the ground being unequally heated.' 

* Mais revenons a nos moutcns.* The short twilight of the tropics 
had darkened into night ere we arrived at our bivouac, but the moon 
rising above the brow of the mountain shed a flood of silver light 
over the scene, making our tents glisten snow*white against the dark 
background of hill and wood. Hundreds of flying foxes were gliding 
silently through the night air like evil spirits of darkness, and the 
harsh cry of alarm of the plover — ^ Did be do it^ did he do itj was* 
heard long after the rest of the feathered race were at rest. Then 
the voices of night came upon our ear — the tapping of the wood- 
pecker ; the low chucking of the night-hawk ; the hooting of the 
horned owl ; the wailing yell of the jackal j the whooping of the great 
rock monkey ; whilst sundry smothered roars and hoarse grumblings, 
at no great distance told us that the fiercest denizens of the forest 
had risen from their lairs, and were patrolling in search of prey. 

As we drew up, ' Five Minutes ' was to be seen bustling about 

impatiently in front of the tent ; ' a sure sign,' B said, ' that a 

* good dinner was spoiling for the want of being eaten ;' so after we. 
had looked to the comfort of our people and cattle, performed our. 
ablutions, and donned our ordinary in-door ^deshabille' shirts, kinkob. 
padjamas, and slippers, we sat down, and never was good cheer, and 
the prospect of rest more appreciated, for we had had a hard- 
day's fag. 

After the 'inner man' was satisfied, and 'the beverage of the 

' faithful that cheers but inebriates not,' served, B lighted a cigar,^ 

and was leaning back in his chair, with his legs on the table and hb* • 
eyes half closed, watching the smoke escape from the corners of his > 
mouth, the picture of a happy man, whilst I was inspecting thc^ 
'shooting-irons' which Chineah had just cleaned, preparatory to 
loading for the night, when the Gooroo came- in -trembling: widii 
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excitement) saying, ^ Sahiby Snhib^ holgha boht nuzdiek hy ' (Sir, Sif) 
t&ere are bison close at hand). We immediately donned our boots, 
$hooting-coat8, caps, &c., hastily loaded our rifles, and were preparing 
to start, when Chineah and Googooloo, who had gone out to recon-^ 
noitre, returned, saying that there was a great fight going on 
amongst the bison a little way down the stream, and whilst they 
spoke, a loud, beUowing noise was heard, followed by an unmistakable 
roar^ which caused no little commotion amongst the horses and bul- 
locks that were picketted round our tents. 

* A tiger by the powers !* exclaimed B — — . * We shall have to 
' look out for squalls. ' 

* Indeed we shall,* replied I j * so let all the people be on the look 
' out, as some of the cattle may break away from fright, although I 
* hardly fear any actual danger, as the white tents will scare off any 
' intruder/ 

Having arranged for the safety of our camp, B and I, armed 

with rifles and pistols, followed closely by Chineah and Googooloo, 
each carrying a couple of spare guns, sallied forth, and keeping along 
the bank of the river for some short distance, entered a dense cover, 
from which the sounds of the contest seemed to issue, by a narrow 
deer run. Here we could only get along very slowly, having to 
separate the tangled brushwood with one hand, and hold the rifle, 
cocked and ready, with the othen Having proceeded in this manner 
for some distance, guided by the noise of the contest, which sounded 
nearer and nearer, we came to an opening in the woods, where we 
saw a huge bull bison, evidently much excited, for his eyes flashed fire, 
his tail was straight on end, and he was tearing up the ground with 
his fore feet, all the time grunting furiously. As we were luckily well 
to leeward, the taint in the air was not likely to be winded, so I made 
signs to Chineah and Googooloo to lay down their guns, and climb 
into an adjacent tree, whilst B — — and I, with a rifle in each hand, 
by dint of creeping on hands and knees, gained a small clump of 
bush on a raised bank, not more than thirty yards distant, from 
whence we could observe all that was going on. When we first 
arrived the tiger was nowhere to be seen, but from the bison's 
cautious movements I knew he could not be far oflF. The moon 
was high in the heavens, making the night clear as day ; so not a 
movement could escape us, although we were well concealed from 
view. 

Several rounds had already been fought, for the game had been 
gt>in| on a good twenty minutes before we came up ; and the bison, 
besides being covered with white lather about the flanks, bore several 
severe marks of the tiger's claws on the face and shoulders. Whilst 
we were ensconcing ourselves comfortably behind the cover, with 
our rifles in readiness for self-defence only— for we had no intention 
of interfering in the fair stand-up fight which had evidently been 
taking > place — a low, savage growling, about fifteen paces to our 
ri^t, attracted our attention, and, couched behind a tuft of fern, we 
discerned the. shape of a» immense tiger watchi»g the movements of 
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the bison, who, with his head kept constantly turned towards the 
danger, was alternately cropping the grass, and giving vent to hid 
excited feelings every now and then by a deep, tremendous roaring, 
which seemed to awaken all the echoes of the surrounding woods. 
The tiger, whose glaring eyes were fixed upon his antagonist, noii^ 
and agam shifted his quarters a few paces either to the right or the 
left, once coming so near our ambuscade that I could almost have 
touched him with the muzzle of my rifle ; but the wary old bull 
never lost sight of him for a second, but ever foUowed his move^ 
ments, with his head lowered to receive his attack. At last the 
tiger, which all along had been whining and growling most im- 
patiently, stole gently forward, his belly crouching along the ground, 
every hair standing oil end, his flanks heaving, his back arched, and 
his tail whisking about and lashing his sides ; but before he cduld 
gather himself together for a spring which might have proved fatal, 
the bison with a shriek of desperation charged, at full speed with his 
head lowered and the horns pointed upward, but overshot the mark, 
as his agile antagonist adroitly shifted his ground just in time to avoid 
a vicious stroke from his massive horns, and making a half circle 
sprang a second time, with the intention of alighting on his broad 
neck and shoulders ; this the bull evaded by a dexterous twist, and 
before his adversary could recover himself, ne again rushed at him, 
caught him behind the shoulder with his horns, and flung him at 
some distance, following up to repeat the game, but the tiger slunk 
away to gather breath. 

Round after round of the same description followed, allowing 
breathing time between each, the tiger generally getting the worst of 
it, for the bull sometimes received his rush on his massive forehead 
and horns, and flung him a considerable distance, bruised and breath* 
less, although the skin seemed too tough for the points to penetrate } 
once, however, I thought the bison's chance was all over, for the 
tiger, by a lucky spring, managed to fasten on his brawny shoulder^ 
and I could hear the crunching sound as his teeth met again and 
again in the flesh, whilst the claws tore the flank like an iron rake. 
With a maddening scream of mingled rage and pain, the bull flung 
himself heavily on the ground, nearly crushing his more nimble 
adversary to death with his ponderous weight ; and the tiger, breath* 
less and reeling with exhaustion, endeavoured to slink away, with 
his tail between his legs ; but no respite was given ; his relentless foe 
pursued with roars of vengeance, again rolled him over before he could 
regain his legs to make another spring. The tiger, now fairly con- 
quered, endeavoured to beat a retreat $ but this the bison would not 
allow 'y he rushed at him furiously over and over again, and at last, 
getting him against a bank of earth, pounded him with his forehead 
and horns until he lay motionless, when he sprang with his whole 
weight upon him, striking him with the fore feet, and displaying an 
agility I thought incompatible with his unwieldy appearance. 

The game, which had lasted over a couple of hours, was now 
over, for the tiger, which we thought perhaps might only be stunned j' 
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gave unmistakable signs of approaching dissolution. He lay 
gasping, his mouth half open, exposing his rough tongue and massive 
yellow teeth } his green eyes were fixed, convulsive struggles drew 
up his limbs, a quiver passed over his body, and all was still. 
His conqueror was standing over him, with heaving flanks, and 
crimsoned foam flying from his widely-distended nostrils; but his 
rolling eye was becoming dim, for the life-blood was fast ebbing from 
a ghastly wound in his neck, and he reeled about like a drunken man, 
stUl, however, fronting his dead antagonist, and keeping his horns 
lowered, as if to charge. From time to time he bellowed with rage, 
but his voice came fainter, and at last subsided into a deep, hollow 
moan ; then his mighty strength began to fail him, and he could not 
keep his legs, which seemed to bend slowly, causing him to plunge 
forward \ again he made a desperate effort to recover himself, stag- 
gered a few paces, and, with a surly growl of defiance, fell never to 
rise ^in, for after a few convulsive heavings, his body became 
motionless, and we knew that all was over. 

'Well,' exclaimed B , as we shouldered our rifles and 

advanced towards the dead combatants, 'I have [seen many a 
^ determined mill between the human species, but never a fight on 
' so large a scale. Was it not gallantly contested, Hal V 

' It was indeed,' I replied i ^ but I wish that this sturdy old patri- 
' arch had survived the combat, as he might have proved the sire of 
' a valiant race i hut it was scarcely possible, as his throat is almost 
' torn to pieces.' 

Chineah and Ooogooloo now joined us, and on further examina- 
tion we found the throat of the bison so lacerated that the windpipe 
was exposed, and several large arteries cut, an ear bitten off, and the 
flesh on the shoulder actually torn away in strips. The tiger, on 
the other hand, had one eye gouged out, several ribs broken, and the 
lower part of the belly ripped open j from which wound the intestines 
were protruding. I ordered Chineah and Googooloo to collect some 
dry wood, and light a large fire to keep the jackals and hyenas away, 
which being done we returned to our camp, and were soon in the 
arms of Morpheus. 

Refreshed and invigorated by sound repose, the next morning at 
daylight we revisited the battle-ground, where we found the gang 
already busily engaged in despoiling the combatants. The tiger had 
been so mauled and mangled by his furious adversary that the skin, 
although beautifully marked, was hardly worth taking, great patches 
of hair having been rubbed off on all parts. He was a splendid 
fellow, and had he been able to have got a fair blow with his im- 
n:>ensely muscular fore paw on the bison's neck, in the first instance, 
it would have told with fatal effect. The ground beside bearing 
numerous traces of the recent combat, was so torn up that it ap- 
peared to have been ploughed in patches, and I found it to be strongly 
impregnated with salt; consequently I was not at all surprised to 
find numberless slots of sambur and spotted deer, as well as the fresh 
traces of a herd of bison, well knowing the partiality of these 
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animals for that article, which they seem to be able to smell from 
extraordinary distances. 

Break&st over, we went to the Ungindah peak after ibex ; and this 
day the tables were turned, for I had the good fortune to kill five to 

B 's three, making a total of eight head, which was considered a 

first-rate bag for the hills. During the next four or five days we 
hunted in this part, and managed to pick up six more ibex, besides 

two bison killed by B one evening close to the salt-lick, after 

which we returned to Ooty. 



CRICKET IN JUNE AND JULY. 

Sixteen of Oxford and Cambridge— selected after the University match was 
played— it was thought would make a good match against eleven picked players 
of England, The contest took place at Lord's the last week in June, and the 
result was a defeat by 9 wickets of the Sixteen Gentlemen, with whom 
Mr. Bagge was unable to play ; nor could Willsher or John Lillywhite show 
for the Players, being engaged in their County match at Brighton. The sides 
were Anderson, Caffyn, Carpenter, Daft, Griffith, Grundy, Hayward, Jackson, 
Lockyer, Parr, and Tinley, against Messrs. Bowden Smith, R. D. Walker, 
Gamier, S. Linton, J. A. Pepys, F. Inge, E. Daubeny, H. Reade (all 
Oxford), F, Lee, D. Onslow, A. Daniel, W. Bury, Hon. C. G. Lytdeton, 
H. M. Marshall, H. Plowden, and R. Lang (Cambridge). The Gentle- 
men's innings finished at 98 and 127, and The Players' at 200, and (with 
no wicket down) 27. The best-played innings of die University men was 
the 27 of Mr, repys and the 18 of Mr. Bury ; and the feature in The 
Players' 200 was the fine finished defence of Daft in obtaining his 65. He 
was first man in and ninth man out ; and as an exhibition of how to defend 
your wicket this innings of Daft was a perfect masterpiece. Mr. Marshall 
made the finest catch we think we ever witnessed. Tinley drove a ball 
bowled by Mr. Walker a tremendous height and distance * long field on.' It 
passed Mr. Marshall, who ran after it at least thirty yards, and caught it before 
him. This finished The Players' innings ; and Mr. Marshall returned to the 
pavilion in, as the late Manager Bunn would have had it, < a blaze of triumph.^ 
The bowling in this match we give in figures : — 

The Players' Bowling. 

Caffyn 

Grundy 

Jackson 

Tinley (s 

Hayward 

Griffith 



Lyttleton 
Onslow 

Plowden (slow) 
Lang 
B. Smith 





Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


bowled 


55 




29 




67 




12 


» 


39 




15 




42 




6 


)> 


27 




8 




64 




4 


ilow) „ 


12 




3 




26 




I 


9i 


II 




8 




10 




I 


99 


10 




8 




3 




3 


Total 


15+ 




71 




214 




27 


a were 


absent, 


I run out. 


and extras 13. 






The Uni 


VERSITY BOWLINO. 








Overs 


• 


Maidens 


1. 


Runs. 


WicketA. 


Widcs. N.B. 


bowled 47 




29 




39 


I 





2 


» *S 




12 




34 


I 


3 


I 


» " 




I 




20 











„ 10 


and 2 balls 5 




6 


I 


I 





,, 17 




II 




35 


I 


I 
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Overs.. MaidenB. Raofl. Wicketi. ' WIdcs. K. R 

Inge (slow) „ i8 3 3^ i o o 

Daubeny ,,17 5 38 a i o 

Walker „ 8 and 2 balls 57 300 

Total 164 71 209 10 6 3 

The 4 Oxford bowlers bowled 70 overs and 2 balls, 24 maidens, x 10 runs, 7 wkts. 
The 4 Cambridge „ ,, 93 »> » » 47 w 99 w 3 » 

The M. C. C. and Ground's now annual match against present Rugbeans 
was played on the old ground on the 27th and 28th of June. The light 
blues came up in good form, and scored in their first innings 81 against the 
Club's 54. Mr. Rutter bowled Grundy for 6, and Brampton was caught 
for 12, but in their second go the Rugbeans failed to retain their advantage. 
The two * professors' got a hold — Grundy scored 30 and Brampton (not out) 
26, and the Rugbeans got a whacking by j wickets. The second innings 
of Rugby reached 84, and the M. C. C.'s 112, for the loss of a moiety of their 
wickets. 

Kent and Sussex fought their old annual cricket fight at Brighton in June, 
and of course Sussex was well thrashed, notwithstanding they had the help of 
the two Johns, Wisden and Lillywhite. The latter played very well, scored 
31 and 43 (not out), making in the latter lot the hardest and longest hit he 
ever struck. It was a square legger for 6 off Bennett's slows, the ball being 
hit clean out of the ground. The Sussex figures were 82 and 105, and 
Kent's 121 and 67 (with but 2 down); so Kent won by 8 wickets, their 
leading scorers being Mr. E. Vesey, with 24 and 22 (not out in either 
mnings), Goodhew 33, and Willsher 24. The Surrey Club finished up June 
at the Oval with that great hitting and superbly contested county match 
between 

Surrey and Cambridgeshire, that has now become one of the most celebrated 
contests in cricket history. It was a monstre hitting match this, in which 
976 runs were scored for the loss of 38 wickets, in which three men made a 
triple figure innings, thus: Julius Caesar in his first innings scored iii, Hay- 
ward 108, and Carpenter exactly 100, and, coupling their t^'o innings together, 
we find this trio of famous batsmen contributed between them no less than 
430, or nearly a moiety of the huge number of runs scored in this memorable 
match. Caesar's two innings reached 161, Hayward's 154, and Carpenter's 
115. The brilliant, dashing, punishing hitting of this trio was a cricket sight 
to see and remember ; nothing in our experience ever equalled their displays,, 
and nothing, in our opinion, can ever surpass them. Others played finely in 
this match, but all paled their fire before the brilliant batting exhibitions 
of Julius Caesai*, Thomas Hayward, and Robert Carpenter. The match was 
excitement itself throughout, and teeming with those extraoi'dinary changes so 
peculiar to cricket : at one time 3 to i on Surrrey, then 5 to i on 
Cambridge, and finishing, after three days' play, in a victory for Cambridgeshire 
by 2 wickets only, one of them — Buttress's — not worth a single run. Little 
Sewell came out grandly with his bowling towards the finish ; bowled Car- 
penter, Hayward, and three others in so superb a style, that * all but ' turned 
the tide of victory toward the Surrey shore. But it was not to be; for 
Cambridgeshire won the grandest cricket struggle of 186 1 by 2 wickels, 
Mr, H. Perkins having the honour to make the winning hit for his county. 
The scores in this truly great match were — 

Cambridgeshire, 329 and 160 (with 2 wickets to go down) — total, 489, 
Surrey, 228 and 259 , . , . . ' total, 487, 
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This contest fitly used up the great matches In June, and formed a yast and 
brilliant contrast to the one-sided, flat, stale, and uninteresting affairs that 
inaugurated the month of July. We mean the two 

Gentlemen and Players* matches ; to go into details of which would be an 
unpardonable waste of time, labour, and space. All the words in the English 
language would fail in portraying how very formidable the professionals and 
weak the gentlemen of 1861 are, so forcibly as the figures in the match do; 
so the figures we will give, and leave them for the Gendemen of England to 
read, mark, study, and digest before they resume the match in 1862. The 
following is the summary of the match played on the ist and 2nd of July at 
Lord's :— 

The Players, ist and only innings ..... 24.6 
The Gentlemen, ist innings, 70 j 2nd innings, 116 • total 186 

So The Gentlemen were beaten in one innings by 60 runs. The bowliog 
figures in this match stand thus : — 



Jackson 
Wilbher 



The Players' Bowling. 

OTera Uoldens. Bans, 

bowled 48 and 3 balls 16 99 

4.8 19 70 



if 



Total 96 and 3 balls 35 169 

3 were run out, extras 17. 

The Gentlemen's Bowling. 

~- ' Overs. 

C. D. Marsham bowled 40 
W. Traill „ 34. 

22 
»5 



WickeU 
II 
6 

17 



» 



Lyttleton 

F. P. Miller „ 

V. E. Walker (slow) „ 



Maidens. 


Ikons. 


Wlcktto. 


9.B. 


16 


61 


a 





19 


41 


2 





«3 


41 


3 


I 


5 


49 


I 





a 


33 


2 





— ^ 




— ' 




55 


225 


10 




Extras 21. 









Total 142 



The second 1861 match, play«d at the Oval on the 4th; 5th, and 6th| was a 
repetition of the above, the figures being .*-^ 

The Players, ist and only innings 358 

The Gentlemen, ist innings, 154; 2nd innings, 136 total 290 

Here The Gentlemen were beaten in one innings by 68 runs. The bowling 
figures in this match were as under : — 



Willsher 

Griffith 

Parr (slow) 

CafFyn 

Jackson 

Hayward 



The Platers' Bowling. 

"" t! Overs. Maidens. 

bowled 57 32 

„ 48 and 2 balls 18 

26 and 2 balls 8 

16 6 

II I 

7 5 



99 



l^Rons. 


Wickets. 


Wldes. 


70 


4 





72 


4 


I 


65 


6 


^ 


30 


1 





27 


I 





5 








Total 



269 



F. P. Miller 
A, H. Walker 



166 70 

3 were run out and i absent, extras 21. 

The Gentlemen's Bowling. 

Overs* ^ Maidens. 
bowled 47 II 

42 to 



16 



Runs. 
86 



» 



102 



Wickets. 

3 

z 



Widea. 
o 
O 
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g:^L^ Oven* liaidens. Bum. Wiokeks. Wldei, 

Lyttleton »3S n Si 3 j 

Lee fy 16 7 26 % o 

V. E. Walker (slow) „ 16 a 56 i o 

Total 159 41 351 10 

Extras 7. 

Figures, like facta, speak for themselves, they say ; so we will quit a very 
unpleasant subject at once, and proceed to touch upon another one-sided affair, 
to wit, 

Fifleen of Kent against Eleven of England, played at Lord's Ground on 
the 8th and 9th of July. The Fifteen proved themselves too good, and four 
too many, for they took the lead from the start, kept it, scored 243 runs, and 
won in a canter in one innings, with 74 runs in hand, England scoring only 
84 and 85. The Kent gendemen quite shone with the bat in this match. 
Mr. Traill played a fine innings of 40, Captain Denne another of 3J1 
Mr. Kelson (not out) 18, and Mr. J. A. Pepys (Oxford J 14. But the 
feature of the Kent innings was the Mut of their colt, Hopkinson. It was a 
success, and without a doubt the best since Carpenter's famous first appearance, 
but not so good. Hopkinson scored 40 (tying Mr. Traill for die Kent 
leger^ in a fine, free, confident style, his driving and cuts being especially 
good. He missed many leg balls, but is certainly a great acquisition to Ken^ 
who roust not be too confident over this victory, and imagine the palmy days 
of Felix, Mynn, Harenc, Pilc^ Newman, Hillyer, Dorrington, and others 
have Tetumecl. Willsher is a perfect host in himself, and never was in better 
bowling or batting form than nowy nor is it likely he ever will be. Should 
accident unfortunately deprive them of h$i services, where would they be ? 
Certainly not able to play England even-handed, as some of Kent's too enthu- 
siastic friends talk about. In this match Willsher's judgment went a long 
way toward the success of his county. He played a fine innings of 35, and 
in England's first iqnings he bowled 36 overs (22 maidens) for 20 runs, and 
took 4 wickets. The Kent bowling throughout England's t^o innings was 
excellent — as follows : — - 

Overs, r!^ Maidens. Runs. Wickets, _J 

Willsher bowled 55 33 . 49 5 

Bennett (slow) „66 23 104 xo 

Sewell „ 12 9 5 4 

Total 133 65 J58 19 

I was run out^ extras i4« 

The Gentlemen of the South defeated The Gentlemen of the North by 
24 runs in a match played at the Oval on the i ith, 12 th, and 1 3 th of July, which 
match was devoid of all public interest, and noticeable here only for the 
excellent wicket keeping and fine batting display of a past Rugbean, Mr. 
M. T. Martin, who bids fair to become one of the leading gentlemen cricketers 
of England. The total scores were — The South, 205 and 212; The North, 
166 and 227. 

The Gentlemen of Sussex, at Brighton, on the 8th of July, defeated The 
Gentlemen of Hants by 10 wickets, the score being, Hants 82 and 140; 
Sussex, 192 and 31 (with only two wickets down). This success was owing 
to the fine innings of 80 made by Mr. Fawcett, and the 61 scored by Mr. F, 
Thomas. Mr. C. H. Ridding with 28 and 27 was the leading Hampshire 
scorer. The veteran. Sir F. Bathursti scored 8 and i, and took 5 wickets in 
Sussex's first innings. 
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The Gentlemen of Kent, on the same ground, on the 15 th and 1 6th of 
July, played The Gentlemen of Sussex, who fielded loosely and bowled badly, 
and the result was The Gentlemen of Kent scored in their only innings 252 
runs ; of these Mr. Kelson contributed 88, Mr. W. S. Norton 75, and Mr. 
Andrews 40. The Sussex scores were 172, and (with 3 wickets down) 80. 
The match was not played out, and it is but fair to record that neither Mr. 
Fawcett nor Mr. Onslow played in this match for Sussex. This brings us to 
the great public school contest — ^prior to which though. The 1861 

Eton and Winchester Elevens, met at Eton on the 28th of June, and 
played their match. Won by Eton by 9 wickets. For Winchester, Mr. H. 
Stewart scored 29 and 41 ; Mr. A. J. Atkinson 12 and 19 ; and Mr. J. W. 
Haygarth 12. The Etonian scorers were, Mr. R. A. Mitchell, 60; Mr. 
Sutherland 17 ; and Mr. Tuck 1 1 ; and in their second innings the Hon. T. 
De Grey carried his bat out for 30, Mr. Gamett contributed 16, and Mr. 
H. Hoare a not-out 14. The totals were, for Winchester, 78 and 98 ; for 
Eton, 1X2 and (for the loss of 2 wickets only) 66, And then, on die 12th 
and 13th of July, we had at Lord's Ground, those unprecedentedly large and 
brilliant gatherings to witness the 1861 match between 

ETON AND HARROW. 

These Public School Matches, or, as they used to be familiarly called. The 
Boy Matches, were commenced in the last century between the colleges of 
Eton and Westminster. The last match between these opponents was played 
in 1 80 1, when the Etonians won by 129 runs. A writer in the < Morning 
Chronicle' of that date states that * Great skill was displayed on both sides; 

* but when we come to consider the advantage the Etonians have over the 

* Westminsters, the former practising three parts of the year, the latter only 

< two months, the event is not much to be wondered at. Nor can we omit the 

* di^arity of years which was so visibly depicted in the countenances of the 

* Etonians, most of whom were upwards of twenty, and some of them elected 

< to the university. We understand, likewise, that the Etonian gentlemen who 

* proved themselves such good masters of the game, are accustomed to play 

* great matches ; whereas the Westminsters only distinguish themselves in 

* dieir own matches in Tothill Fields.' The apologist for Westminster has, 
however^ omitted the principal reason of all : cricket is a plant that requires 
country air and green pastures, and it faded and drooped among the buildings 
which were daily springing up around Vincent Square. The Westminsters 
withdrew from the unequal contest, and the Harrow Boys stepped into the 
arena. The early records of the matches between Eton and Harrow were 
destroyed by the burning of the Pavilion at Lord's in 1826. The score of 
the match in 1805 has, however, been preserved, probably owing to the cir- 
cumstance of Lord Byron having taken part in it, and it may be found in 
Lillywhite's scores of the Public School Matches. How deep an interest 
the poet took in the result is shown in his published correspondence. These 
matches, of which Lord's Ground was the arena, were not played every year, 
but only as opportunity offered. From the year 1832 to the year 1855 they 
were, however, played without any break whatever, each school winning twelve 
matches. In the last-named year Dr. Goodford succeeded Dr. Hawtrey in 
the head-mastership of Eton, and refused permission to the Etonians to take 
any fbrther part in the annual contests. 

Parents and guardians remonstrated in vain ; the pleading of old Etonians 
had no effect; but public opinion was aroused, the mighty * Times ' spoke out, 
and after a lapse of two years. Dr. Goodford gave his consent. The matches, 
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however, are now played in term time instead of in the holidays as formerly ; 
to which circumstance it is owing that the matches of i860 and 1861 have 
been unfinished, the two days allowed not sufficing for the purpose when the 
ground happens to be in an easy state for run getting. It is anticipated that 
Dr. Ooodford will in future allow these matches to be played at the old esta- 
blished time, the commencement of the Midsummer holidays, the latter days 
of July or the beginning of August. That this desirable alteration may be 
attained we heartily trust ; and now let us touch on this year's match. On 
that memorable Friday, the 13th of July, old Lord's appeared in that gay 
and brilliant form that no other cricket ground can ; the turf, freshened up by 
recent rains, looked gayer and greener than ever ; the ring was early formed, 
as ring was never formed before on Lord's, in many places eight or nine deep : 
they formed a perfect wall around the old sward ; these all round were backed 
up by a close compact mass of some 600 or 700 open carriages, filled with the 
matronly, maidenly, and matchless beauties of Old England's Upper Ten. The 
old pavilion was densely crowded with old, middle-aged, and young 
Etonians and Harrovians, whose loud hearty shouts of * Well hit, sir!' * Well 

* bowled!' * Well shied !' and * Well run !' were charmingly relieved by the 
peals of silvery laughter that issued from some of the loveliest throats in the 
wide world. * There goes the dear fellow ! ' sweetly sang a fair maid, as a 
light blue, bat in hand, wended his way to the wicket ; * I hope he will get 

* a thousand runs ;' but * the dear fellow ' was forthwith incontinendy * plucked ' 
by a shooter, and * Oh, the horrid litde monster!' was the next exclamation 
that passed the pretty pouting lips, as the lovely blonde anathematized the poor 
Harrow bowler. And thus with shouts, laughter, good cricket, and middling 
cricket, was one of the most brilliaht and aristocratic days ever passed at 
Lord's, got through. The match was full of excitement ; but Harrow lost 
the toss, and otherwise began unfortunately, as Mr. Alexander, their principal 
bowler, met with an accident to his arm on the Tuesday preceding the match. 
It w^as only by the use of * arnica ' that he was enabled to play at all. He 
comnlenced the Harrow bowling, and very quickly obtained the wickets of 
the Hon. T. De Grey, Mr. Garnett, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Hoare. Mr. 
Alexander's arm then gave way, and he did not get another wicket in the 
match. Mr. J. D. Walker finished off the Eton wickets with his underhand 
bowling, and the Etonians were out for 135. Not enough, said old Harrow 
men, and so it proved, although the 9th dark blue wicket fell with their score 
at 1 01, when the last Harrovian, Mr. E. W. Burnett, joined Mr. C. Reid — 
and the hitting of Mr. Burnett electrified the thousands. * Ay, but it's grand, 

* sir !' exclaimed a burly six-foot son of Scotia; and so it was; 120, 131 
went up ; and then a tremendous Harrow shout let us know 135 was up, and 
the Eton innings collared ; still the dark-blue score rose — ^runs were made and 
stolen shamefully. * Excelsior ' was still the Harrow cry, and the scorers had 
no peace ; until at a quarter to seven a splendid ball from Mr. Fredericks 
scattered Mr. Burnett's timber, and Harrow pulled up at 164, or 29 on. 
And then came < the crush ' in getting out of Lord's Ground that Friday 
evening ; Kennington Gate on a Derby Day, the Opera on a grand night 
combined was child's play to it ; we were privileged and had a private and 
peaceable * let out ;' and with the well bowled, hit, fielded, and shied, still 
ringing in our ears, were at our post on the Saturday, whereon another brilliant 
company assembled, but the weather opened wet, held up again, and finished, 
in the evening, dead against cricket. Hustled by the umbrella-covered crowd, 
taking notes was a mere farce, so in sheer despair we shut up ; but in Mr, 
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Mitchell's 26, Mr. Alexander's not-out 12, in Mr. Cleasby's (Eton's future 
captain) 40 and 36, Mr. Reid's not-out 289 and Mr. Hoare's 51, we saw 
fine and good batsmen * looming in the future ;' in Mr. J. D. Walker's fine 
fielding we saw another rare cricketer to come, and felt thoroughly convinced 
that * What's in the blood, will appear in the field ;' in Mr. W. Tuck's 
excellent wicket keeping, and the Hon. T. De Grey's fine catch at cover 
point, we saw great promise of future excellence if assiduous practice was 
made ; in Mr. Alexander's early bowling under difficulties, we saw evidence 
of pluck and skill ; but we also felt that the two Elevens were not quite up 
to the usual Eton and Harrow standard of excellence ; and, moreover, felt 
that to bring this match to a satisfactory conclusion, an earlier day in the week 
than Friday must be fixed for its commencement ; all the cricket world knows 
the 1 86 1 match, like its predecessor, unsatisfiictorily <was drawn;' and all 
the cricket world agrees that with good and easy-playing wickets, three days 
are required to bring it off. May the date of play be altered, three days 
allowed for play, and a win— one way or other — be the result of The Eton 
and Harrow Match in 1862. 

We are completely * bowled out' for space for notices of other matches 
in July ; so must have another innings in our next. 



« OUR VAN.' 

The Invoice. 

The July Horsebreakers. — Racing of the Month. — Costa at Stockbridge. — The 
Ducal Sale at Newmarket. — Leeds and its Show.— ^Aldershot and its Amateurs. 
— French and Irish Sporting Obituary. — The Brompton and Hornsea Pigeon 
Grounds. — Fate of Tame Deer. — Racing Prizes and Photographs. 

JULY is a month in which summer sports arrive at their solstice both in and 
out of the metropolis, and there has been as ample employment for man and 
horse, as for Mr. Hart at Greenwich, or Mr. Ellis at Richmond. The racing 
man has had his fill in the provinces, and the hunting man has been delighting 
his heart with shows. Pigeon-shooters have been waging a war of extermina- 
tion against the Blue Rocks, and Roberts reviving in Leicester Square all the 
ancient glories of Brighton Jonathan. The Horsebreakers have all at once 
found themselves raised to an * institution,' and the subject of newspaper 
leaders ; and West-end mothers have been organizing a crusade against them 
in order to wean eldest sons from their snares, and lure them on to the United 
States ('the more or less united,' as Sir Cresswell Cresswell, in the language 
of Charles Mathews, might well exclaim). But this question of the social evil 
we will not stop to discuss, for the less it is brought forward the better, we 
believe, it will be for the interests of society, for < where ignorance is bliss,' — 
the rest of the proverb is somewhat musty — and the leaders of ton have the 
remedy in their own hands, and only need the courage to apply it. Our pro- 
vincial racing sketches must of necessity be brief, from the number of them 
before us, and we fear that into few can we introduce any very salient features. 
Bibury and Stockbridge, or * the Hampshire twins,' as we once heard them 
designated, came off at a time we were unable to notice them, so we must 
endeavour, late as it may seem, to preserve some of its pleasant recollections. 
Following Odiham, which was true to its traditions as regards rain, the 
Bibury day was all that could be desired by the most luxurious sportsman. 
Every country house had its party ; and with the Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
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Derby in his stand, John Day had no reason to complain of want of patronage. 
The Bibury Stakes brought out Mr. M*George in the twofold capacity of 
starter and letter-writer ; and it is difficult to say in which he appeared to the 
least advantage. Like the savage Mr. Austin, he reviews liis own reviewers, to 
the great amusement of the latter, who still adhere to the opinion that the Duke 
of Beaufort had excellent grounds for his motion, which, like the Church Rate in 
the Commons, was only lost by the casting vote of the chairman. Whether it will 
do him any good to state in his defence that * The Captain,' to whom no profes- 
sional can give three pound, is a bad getter off, or to advertise another gentleman's 
real name remains to be seen ; but after the demonstration that has been made 
against him, we think, to use a political phrase, he only holds office until his 
successor is appointed. Alvedeston's encounter with Buckstone created an 
amount of interest which would have made the fortune of any nieeting, for in 
the classic language of the ring, both parties < put down the pieces ' with the 
greatest courage, and awaited the result with equal coolness. But it was all one 
way throughout, for Buckstone, raw green and sore, was run over from the 
start to the finish, and clearly beaten for speed. The * yellow jackets ' looked 
as yellow as their roses, and one nobleman said it would be a long time before 
they got him into the Haymarket, however great the attraction might be. The 
following day brought more company, and in John Day's garden might be 
descried every grade of the Peerage, with intellect enough for a Cabinet 
Council. Art, journalism, and finance were also well represented by characters 
who will be easily recognized by those who were present. To * plunge ' on 
Alvediston was considered the correct thing to do, but Mat Dawson rather 
discouraged the proceeding afterwards, for having sent over-night to his 

* arsenal ' of two-year olds for Costa, he made it so hot for the favourite, that 
Mr. Manning could not part them, although the spectators were of a different 
opinion ; and without impugning for a moment the ability of Mr. Manning for 
his office, we cannot help thinking it would be far more satisfactory if one of 
the Senior Judges went down to try such a serious issue. Farfallah was the 

* real jam ' of the Stockbridge Cup, and we have seen no better two-year per- 
formance this season. Fairwater had inflicted so many disappointments on 
poor old Tom Oliver, that it seemed time she should do something for him ; 
and the Stewards' Cup, which was followed up by the Queen's Plate at Win- 
chester, proved the goodness of his mare, the soundness of his judgment, and 
the important fact of the Loupgarous being stayers, which hitherto has not been 
a generally well-received opinion. The Newmarket July Meeting was more 
celebrated for the Duke of Bedford's sale than the quality of its racing, which 
on the first day did not last an hour, and was not woith travelling to the other 
side of the ditch to witness. The July was a nice little salve to Mr. Parr for 
letting Tolumo eat his com in quiet while the New Stakes were running ; and 
on the following day Thunderbolt, as the Newmarket people fancied, mowed 
down the Stamford Plate field like a machine would a crop of standing barley. 
Kept to one course. Thunderbolt might become the Garryowen of his age, and 
we wonder Captain Alexander does not match him. Seldom has Mr. Rich 
and Tattersall had so aristocratic an audience around his box than were assem- 
bled when the late Duke's stud and establishment were submitted to public 
competition ; and it is gravely stated by a great sporting authority, that the 
Rupert of debate paid as much attention to the opening address, as he would 
have done to a speech from the throne. 

Whether there is any prestige in possessing a relic of a duke, we cannot 
state ; but the rage for the brood-mares, some of which were very old, was 
extraordinary, and proves that the recent prices obtained by the Queen, Mr. 
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Greville, Sir Lydston Newman, and Mr. Blenkiron had inoculated many with 
the desire to go and do likewise. The Duke of Beaufort would seem to be 
coming out, and Chamois and Miss Slick will not be the solitary tenants of the 
Badminton Paddocks. Sir Joseph Hawley and William Butler fought stoutly 
for the possession of the house and stables, but in the end the baronet beat the 
trainer cleverly, and it looked ominously for Cannon Heath. Hearing, how- 
ever, that Butler had set his heart on the place, the baronet gave him a night to 
sleep over it a la Vtctorine^ and in the morning he agreed to accept the offer. 
The paddocks, the most perfect of their kind, fell to die nod of Sir Williamson 
Booth, for whom Mr. Clarke is about to build a residence on a befitting scale. 
The Jockey Club debates on Mr. M'George's remaining in office were very 
spirited, and among the duke's supporters were Lords Derby, Clifden, and 
Exeter ; and had it not been for three or four departures for Worcester, his 
Grace, instead of being beaten by a head, would have won by a length. The 
July Meeting was fixed to commence on the Monday instead x)f the Tuesday, 
so as to leave Worcester clear ; but Sir Joseph, we perceive, has lodged an 
objection to the measure, maintaining that due notice had not been given, so this 
question of * the standing orders ' stands over until October. Lord Coventry 
keeps Worcester going, and the Worcester folks were all but lynching Snowden 
for pulling up Von Stroom at the finish, after he had gone Uie wrong side of 
the post. There are few men so sensitive as Mr. Jacobs in their feelings, as 
evidenced by his rush from the Grand Stand at Hampton, to have a Court of 
Inquiry into an assertion that Mickleham had been pulled in a Plate, and there- 
fore it must have been doubly trying to him to have been again so soon the 
victim of a popular and unjust clamour. Carlisle, finding Newcastle will not 
listen to' reason in respect to its three days, will for the future enter in compe- 
tition with it, and Mr. Daly, the beau ideal of a Northern C. C, is entided to 
every credit for asserting his independence of action. At Liverpool, the dead 
set made against Mr. Topham was only effectual as regards the horses, for the 
Stand money was as good as in any previous year. But with Delamere Forest 
ploughed up, and all the great racing establishments, that used to contribute 
upwards of a hundred and fifty horses to Aintree, done up, it is no wonder, 
with a strictly mercantile population, that Liverpool will not stand three meet- 
ings. The Oates, always dangerous over this course, carried off the Cup with 
Doefoot, to the great disgust of the Epsom folks, who stuck to their Heiress as 
closely as an Irish adventurer. Ivanhoff ran a great horse, and had a great 
price offered for him by * Lord Frederick ;' but another * monk ' was demanded, 
which he declined to draft from his extensive * monastery.' Nottingham was 
well patronised by the Ring, with whom * Braddy ' works so well. As usual, 
before the handicaps came out, there was the usual desire to back Mr. Barber 
for the Nottingham Stakes, and as soon as the weights were seen the feeling 
was still further increased, and rightly so, by the result, which was in favour of 
the old cap and jacket. Stamford was as aristocratic as Nottingham was 
plebeian ; and Lord Exeter was so pleased with Mr. Merry's handicapping 
and arrangements, that he leant a willing ear to the people's prayer for a new 
telegraph ; so now we should think the knell of the Epsom one has been rung. 
For the first time for many a month, we enjoyed a day's sport without any 
false starts, and the noble Marquis's selection of Markwell was justified by his 
performances, which elicited general sati^action even from the most fastidious 
of critics, and he may now be recognized among the regular racing officials. 
Goodwood and our printer both hail us at the same time, but the latter is so 
inexorable, we have not space to allude to it further than by stating that a glo- 
rious gathering of the sportsmen of all nations may be anticipated : and John 
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Scott has been put on his mettle by Thormanby's throwing down tne gauntlet 
to him in the Cup. Then will the vexata qttastio of the Wizard's staying be 
set at rest. 

The horse shows at Leeds and Swaffham have fiirnished their usual quota 
of correspondence to the Sporting papers, and the Judges have had their deci- 
sions commented upon by their critics, with a degree of freedom, which hardly 
renders the (^ce a desirable one. At Leeds great complaints were made on 
the want of proper accommodation for the thoroughbred sires, who, accustomed 
at home to all the luxuries of an equine Clarendon, now found themselves com- 
pelled to put up with the accommodation of an Irish pothouse. This must be 
looked to next year, for owners will not like valuable sires to risk the coughs 
and colds to which they were then exposed. The imperium In imfierio of Mr. 
Spooner aroused quite a revolutionary spirit, particularly among the other vets, 
inasmuch as it at once negatived the value of their certificates of soundness, 
without which no horse was permitted to contend for a prize ; and as he gave 
no explanation of his reasons, and the Judges were only able to inspect those 
that he was pleased to pass, the gendemen in question had rather a limited 
sphere of action, and a slur was cast upon the rejected ones that was likely to 
attach to them for some time. In France they manage these things better, and 
it is to be hoped that some change will be made in the arrangements next year, 
or the Conmiittee will find they have no horses. Against the awards little or 
no objection can be urged, especially after the way we commended Sir John 
Barleycorn a few months back when we saw him in his box at Rawclifie. 
Nutboume also was one of our pets, and we could not help reflecting on the 
want of judgment his owner exhibited in refusing for him the large sums which 
Lord Stamford and Mr. Ten Broeck bid for him as a two-year old. The 
Aldershot Meeting for those who partook of the hospitality of the Camp, was 
as agreeable as the wind and dust would permit ; and the diminution of the 
mess bills in the previous week, of those who were going to ride, was strikingly 
apparent to their respective caterers. Captain Peel came out quite in his old 
form, and proved he had lost neither his head nor his hands, and Mr. O' Shea's 
neat seat, and artistic finish on < the horse of the regiment,' with which he won 
the Aldershot Cup, pointed him out as one of the select class, from which 
future Littles, Peels, and Towneleys will be recruited. Time was cared for as 
little as by the Eastern Counties Railway, and luncheons were so plentiful that 
it put us in mind of the old Meetings at Tenbury, where they used to have a 
race and a dinner, and then a race and a cup of that which rarely cheers and 
never inebriates. The course in course of time will become a very good one, 
and after all the dull monotony of camp life, there was not a citizen present 
who did not seem pleased to think the defenders of their country had at least 
one day's sport. 

Death has robbed the French and Irish Turf of one of their greatest sup- 
porters, viz., in Madame La Touche Fay and Mr. E. J. Irwin. On the 
grounds of flace aux dames we must give precedence to the lady, whose large 
stud fed the chief Meetings in the country. No Belgravian mother knew 
Burke and Debrett better than Madame La Fay did the volumes of Weatherby, 
and ^ Le Sport ' was her Court Journal. It was generally supposed her studs 
would have been broken up, but it seems they will be carried on by her 
nephew. Mr. E. J. Irwin was originally a solicitor in Dublin, and for some 
time was one of Fortune's greatest favourites on the Turf. Possessed of no 
fortune, in a lucky hour he gave an acceptance for 300/. for Mickey Free, 
Connaught Ranger, and Foigh-a-Ballagh, dl of whom were race-horses ; and 
with the latter he accomplished the unprecedented feat of winning the Leger 
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and the Cacsarewitch with a weight which completely noDplussed the great 
Lord George Bentinck ; and only by getting a bad start was he defeated by 
Evemus for the Cambridgeshire afterwards. In the following year Foigh-a- 
Ballagh was a tremendous favourite for the Ascot Cup; but there were 
rumours at the time that Old Forth had had a day to himself, which was not 
unfrequently the case ; for, although looking beautiful in his coat, he was as 
big as a bullock, and was beaten a long way by — ^if we mistake not — ^The 
Emperor. After serving mares for a few years at Stafford for Mr. Painter, 
the Leger hero was sold to the French Government ; and there was a canard 
going round the papers a few months back that this high-mettled racer had 
been knocked down at an auction for something considerably under a tenner. 
We hope, for the honour of the Administration des Haras, the report is not 
correct, for powder and shot should be very expensive if sufficient could not 
be spared to save so grand a hero being exposed to the degradation of a 
butcher's cart. Mr. Irwin's career in this country did not last very long, his 
fatal passion for the board of green cloth having made serious inroads in the 
large sums he won on the St. Leger and the Caesarewitch ; and he retired to 
his own seat in the neighbou: hood of the Curragh, to whose Meetings he was 
almost a greater contributor than the late Lord Waterford, for he never 
refused his name to any stake that was proposed ; and, in general, he had no 
reason to complain of die want of luck wi£h his horses. On one occasion, 
however. Fortune declared dead againsc him, and in his endeavours to give cm- 
George Taylor * a foundation for his book,' he dropped upwards of a couple 
of thousand without winning one solitary bet — a fact which would hardly be 
believed when it is recollected that it occurred on a course which * George * 
had only seen for the second time, while Ned Irwin, as he was familiarly 
designated, was almost its governor-general. For the last two years he had 
been suffering from a fearful complaint of the bladder, which gave him no 
rest either by night or day ; and having come over to the metropolis to consult 
Fergusson, and receiving from him no promise of effectual relief, he returned 
home, set his house in order, and died at peace with all mankind, leaving 
behind him a reputation for honourable conduct and liberality of disposition of 
which any man might be proud. 

The Hornsea- Wood Tavern sports have not been so much patronised as they 
were in the preceding month, and a rival establishment at Old Brompton has 
sprung up, which promises to be a powerful one, from its only being within ten 
minutes' drive of the Clubs, and from the desire that exists to support its pro- 
prietor, who was well known three or four years back as betting on the Turf. 
The postponement of the great Match between Lord Huntingfield and Mr. 
Gannon last week was a source of great disappointment to the lovers of the 
trigger, who had a right to look forward to a rich treat ; but the illness of 
Mr. Gannon left him no alternative but to delay the contest. Both are mag- 
nificent shots, and have nothing to learn in the practice of their art, and their 
meeting for such a sum may be virtually looked upon as the Fight for the Cham- 
pionship of the Pigeon World. Hunting intelligence is almost a blank, and 
but for an amusing paragraph in that most amusing of all Sunday newspapers, 
* The Era,' headed * Venison for Hounds,' and which conveyed to us the news 
of The Vine having been liberally presented by Lord Poitsmouth with the 
carcass of Tame Deer (a son of old Venison), we should have been without a 
parcel of any kind. Among the racing prizes we have been solicited to 
inspect, is one which the Messrs. Emanuel of Portsmouth, the new candidates 
for the honours which hitherto have been almost monopolized by the Roskells, 
the Gerrards, and the Handcocks, have manufactured for Goodwood, and 
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which for poetical composition, exquisite workmanship, and delicate finish, has 
not been matched by any similar piece of plate we have seen on a Race Stand 
this season. Exeter and Stockton have, like Stockbridge and Liverpool, been 
fiimished with prizes from the same atelier \ and, judging by the drawings, we 
can only state it is satisfactory to perceive that high art progresses in other 
places beside the Metropolis. 

Cartes de Flsites are now so common as to be almost a nuisance, and in how 
few of them is there any expression thrown into the countenance, or any cha- 
racter into the body ! But Messrs. Southwell, of Baker Street, have just 
finished a few of John Scott, from a sitting he gave them for our Maga- 
zine, which, as a likeness, is perfecdy marvellous, and which no sportsman 
would like to be without, as a memorial of so great a trainer, and so excellent 
an individual. - 

THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

The oommencement of the ' benefits ' of our favouiite actors and actresses, 
at present of frequent occurrence, may be regarded as an indication of the 
approaching close of the London season. The mansions of May Fair and Bel- 
gravia, * built for pleasure and for state/ will soon be deserted for the country 
or the Continent, whilst the birds of song at the Italian Opera, with a due 
regard to the preservation of their voices, and a pardonable desire to escape 
to a more genial climate, will flit to foreign shores, and carefully guard those 
delicate organs which (still trusting in the non-fulfilment of Dr. Cumming's 
' Redemption drawing nigh ') will once more ravish our ears in the season yet 
to come. Mdlle. Adelina Patti has been drawing crowded houses, and 
enchanting her hearers by her performance in the operas of * La Traviata,* 
* II Don GiDvanni/ and * Marta.' In the first-named opera Mdlle. Patti 
assumed the part of the heroine, singing with musician-like skill and expres- 
sion, and in the later scenes acting with an amount of tender and pathetic 
feeling that thoroughly went to the hearts of her audience. With a delicacy 
natural to one so young, she refrained in the earlier portions of the opera 
from exhibiting: the reckkss gaiety of the frail one in anything approaching a 
vulgar or boisterous manner, whilst the insidious advances of that fatal 
malady which eventually terminates her career were depicted with truthful- 
ness and dramatic effect. Signer Tiberini was impassioned in his acting and 
artistic in his singing as the lover Alfredo ; and the splendid voice of Signer 
Graziani (the elder Oermont), combined with his admirable vocalization, 
obtained for him a well-merited encore in the favourite ballad, * Di Proven za.' 
Mozart's grand work, * Don Giovanni,' has been once more produced, Madame 
Grisi enacting the part of Donna Anna, and Madlle. Patti that of Zerlina, 
A more fascinating little rustic coquette can scarcely be conceived than that 
afforded ; and with such a Ztrlina one is almost inclined to pardon the faith- 
less Don for his desertion of his somewhat strong-minded sposa. In the 
' Batti, Batti ' Mdlle. Patti is alike irresistible to her audience and her lover, 
and the encore from the one is as inevitable as the reconciliation with the 
other. Madame Grisi's grand talent as an actress stands by her to the last, 
and it is only the failing voice of the artiste that tells of the inroads of time, 
and causes us to regard the retirement of one of the brightest ornaments 
of the operatic stage as a loss which can no longer be postponed. M. Faure 
as Don Giovanni, Signer Tamberlik as Don OttaviOj and last, though not 
least. Signer Ronceni as Mafietto, were representatives of their respective 
parts in every way highly efficient, and Madame Csillag's Donna Elvira is 
certainly the best we have witnessed in England for some years. In assuming 
the role of the Lady Enrichetta Mdlle. Patti gave fresh evidence of the versa- 
tility of her talents, and met with repeated applause. As the gay and hvely 
little lady, who adepts the somewhat eccentric expedient of hiring herself to 
her lover in order to be near him, she displayed the greatest vivacity com- 
bined with true feminine grace ; and the simplicity and unaffected expression 
with which she gives the melody of ' The Last Bose of Summer * never fails 
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to meet with its well-merited encore. The atteDdant, Ntmcy^ finds an effective 
representative in Madame Nantier<Didi6e, and Signers Mario and Gi-aziani as 
Lionello and PlunktUo were admirably contrasted, the one displaying all his 
customary elegance and grace, and the other conveying a most exaggerated 
notion of a bluff English farmer. The * Marta, Marta, tu sparisti * invariably 
gains its encore, although the sweet but now somewhat uncertain voice of 
Bignor Mario occasionally bears evidence to the failing powers of the favourite 
tenor. The spinning>wheel quartette is rendered by the four artistes just 
named in a manner which constitutes it one of the most charming gems in 
the opera. And now farewell to Giulia Grisi ; farewell to the songstress who 
for so long has held undisputed sway of the lyric stage. On Wednesday, the 
24th July, Madame Grisi took her last benefit at the Royal Italian Opera, 
after which she will make a tour in the provinces, and then the glorious and 
triumphant career of the matchless queen of song will be closed for ever in 
an artistic sense. Portions of her two grandest conceptions, the characters 
of Noi^ma and Valentin a, were selected for the final performance of Madame 
Grisi ; and her appearance as the Druid priestess was the signal for a reception 
so warm, so enthusiastic, that the artiste was visibly afiected by it. The 

Sart was enacted with all her classic grandeur ; and again, in the celebrated 
uet from 'Les Huguenots,' in her despairing efforts to save her lover 
Madame Grisi evinced all that passionate emotion and abandonment to 
despair which has long stamped the character as one of her most marvellous 
performances. At the conclusion of the fourth act Twhich terminated the 
entertainment) this favourite of the public was callea for again and again. 
It was no light work for her to carry off the quantity of bouquets showered 
at her feet, whilst the continued excitement of the audience testified to the 
heartiness with which they bade her farewell. And then, with one long look 
around the scene of her many triumphs, and whilst tears bedimmed the eyes 
that 'erewbile blazed with rage on Normals faithless lover, ' La Diva' left us ; 
and long will it be ere we shall look upon her Hke again. 

On the occasion of Mr. Buckstone's benefit at the Haymarket Theatre the 
house was well attended, and the friends of the manager were regaled with 
an amusing address, from which they learnt — that Fortune continued to 
favour ' the little theatre in the Haymarket ' — that various novelties had been 
produced — that many more were in active preparation — and that the forth- 
coming year of the Exhibition (1862) was looked forward to by theatrical 
managers as likely to afford an ample harvest. In the course of the evening 
a five-act comedy, adapted from the French by Mr. Planch^, was produced, 
and most favourably received. The original, * Un Manage sous Louis XV.,' 
becomes ^ My Lord and My Lady,' and commences where comedies usually 
terminate — with the marriage of the hero and heroine. Lord and Lady 
Fitzpatrick (Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews) having recently married for the 
sole purpose of securing to the one a handsome fortune, to the other a title, 
find themselves at his lordship's house in St. James's Square, and utterly free 
from any of the mawkish sentimentality which usually reigns during the 
honeymoon From being indifferent to one another they ultimately evince 
those feeUngs of regard and affection which in most cases are supposed to be 
reciprocal ere the nuptial knot is tied. This change is brought about through 
jealousy. A former lover of her ladyship, one Sir Barry Hightmi (Mr. Howe), 
still pursues her ; and, alas ! for the morals of the aristocracy, my lord is 
carrying on an intrigue with a lady of damaged reputation, a certain Mar* 
chioness de la honge. Convinced of the altered state of their feelings, husband 
and wife avow their mutual regard for one another ; and, upon promising to 
amend his wicked ways, Sir Harry is permitted to remain Vami de la maison. 
Mr. Buckstone, as a retired tradesman who is in a constant state of jealousy 
about his wife, and not above the meanness of laying sundry little traps to 
test her virtue, made the most of a somewhat unthankful part; and Mrs. Wil- 
kins, as the aunt of Lady Fitzpati^k, not over-refined in her language, but 
having withal a kindly heart and a good balance at her banker's, acted with 
her usual vigorous humour. Mr. Charles Mathews, so courteous and elegant, 
was a fit representative of my lord ; and Mrs. Charles Matliews, thoi^ not 
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possessing any great ability for the display of pathetic emotion, was 
thoroughly at home in those scenes in the comedy which afforded scope for 
her liveliness and vivacity. 

Of the debutante at the Princess's Theatre, Miss Mary Provost, I cannot record 
a very favourable opinion. As Rosalind, in * As You Like it,* Miss Provost 
i^pears to lack the dramatic genius requisite for the just conception of the 
character, and likewise the physical strength necessary to sustain a long and 
ardaous part. It is not improbable that, if this young lady will moderate 
her ambition, and be content to enact a role requiring less dramatic power 
and ability than that of the Shakspearian heroine, she may yet succeed in 
creating a favourable impression in England. The play was, in other respects, 
well sustained. Mr. Phelps gave an artistic reading of the philosophising and 
melancholy Jaqties; and the other male characters, the banished Duke 
(Mr. Ryder), Le Beau (Mr. .J. G. Shore), (Jrlando (Mr. Vezin), Adam 
(Mr. Meadows), and Touchstone (Mr. Widdicombe), were most efficiently repre- 
sented. The announcement that M. Fechter will shortly appear as Othello 
is looked forward to with considerable interest in dramatic circles, as no 
doubt his impersonation of the character will be equally original and 
effective as his representation of Hamlet, 

*' The Colleen Bawn,' after a run of 231 nights, is at last withdrawn from 
the bills of the Adelphi. Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault, wearied with the fatigue 
and the monotony of enacting their parts for so many nights, prayed for a 
respite from their labours, and their delightful drama has been replaoed by 
* The Dead Heart.' The eventful scenes of the Revolution are again produced 
in all their terrible reality, Mr. Webster performing with dramatic intensity 
the role of Rohert Landry, the other principal characters being sustained by the 
artistes in the original cast, Miss Woolgar, Mr. David Fisher, and Mr. Billington. 
A so-called apropos sketch, entitled * The Pretty Horsebreaker,' has afforded 
a hit at one of the prevailing topics of the day, but is not remarkable for 
originality of plot or humorous dialogue. The "Belgravian mamma, with 
daughters to marry, is anxious to secure the wealthy descendant of a pawn- 
broker for a son-in-law, but the gentleman's affections are already bestowed 
on a young lady whom he imagines to be * a pretty horsebreaker.' This 
erroneous impression of the lady's character is ultimately removed, and 
she is discovered to be a paragon of virtue. The lovers are thereupon 
united, and the match-making mamma, like Lord UUin, is ' left lamenting.' 
Miss Woolgar and Mr. Toole in the principal characters exerted themselves 
to their utmost to excite the mirth of their audience, not altogether without 
effect, the gentleman being particularly happy in his assumption of the 
dt<;awl and affectation of a parvenu swell. 

At the Strand Theatre an adaptation from the French (of which a former 
version was given at the Haymarket during the short but successful career of 
the late Miss Blanche Fane), entitled ' More Precious than Gold,' has afforded 
Miss Marie Wilton an opportunity of appearing in the character of the 
heroine Lilian^ a part not altogether suited to the powers of this young lady, 
who, possessed of a considerable share of vivacity and Uvely humour, is 
nevertheless somewhat deficient in her portrayal of emotions of a more 
tender and pathetic nature. From the fact of the piece being but a transla- 
tion, the plot of course is identical with that of * The Little Treasure ;' Mr. 
Parselle and Miss Bufton enacting the parts of the estranged couple, Lord 
and Lady Lonedale, whose reconciliation becomes the chief desire in the heart 
of their daughter Lilian, which reconciliation the young lady is happily 
enabled to accomplish by means of bringing them together on the occasion 
of her own wedding with her cousin, Sir Charles Rocket (Mr. W. H. Swanbo- 
rough). Mrs. Selby was an excellent representative of that usually unamiable 
character, the stage mother-in-law ; but although the comedy was well played 
throughout, neither the subject, which lacked the charm of novelty, nor the 
dialogue, which was not remarkable for smartness, could insure for it the 
long run of its predecessor, * The Little Treasure.' Mr. James Bland, a 
popular member of the company at the Strand Theatre, suddenly expired as 
he was about entering the theatre to commence his professional duties, on 
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the evening of the 17th. That rapidly increasing malady, disease of the 
heart, was the cause of his death, though the event was not altogether unex- 
pected, as the sjm^jtoms had latterly become more developed. On the fol- 
lowing Friday, being the occasion of Miss Wilton's benefit, our favourite 
burlesque writer, Mr. H. J. Byron, performed Mr. Bland's part of lernando, 
in ' The Maid and the Magpie.' I trust that the various changes taking place 
in the corps dramatigue wm not in any way affect the fortunes of this popular 
little theatre. In addition to the loss sustained through the late melancholy 
event. Miss Charlotte Saunders takes a temporary leave, and commences an 
engagement in Edinburgh; and Miss Oliver's bright glances will shortly 
illumine the stage of the Haymarket Theatre. Whilst deploring these losses 
to the female portion of the company, we hail with pleasure a most welcome 
addition among the sterner sex in the person of Mr. Belford, an able and 
efficient representative of Ught and eccentric comedy. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's favourite drama, * Plot and Passion,' was revived for 
Miss Amy Sedgwick's benefit, the beneficiare enacting the part of Madame de 
Fori tan ges with deep and powerful feeUng. Mr. F. Kobson sustained his 
original character of Desmarets, and displayed all that wondrous and versatile 
talent which renders this part one of the most effective in his repertoire. 
Mr. Horace Wigan's representation of Fouohe was marked with the usual 
careful study wliich this actor invariably bestows on all he undertakes ; and 
the remaining characters were well sustained by Mr. F. Robinson, Mr. G. 
Murray, Mr. F. Vining, and Miss CottrelL The drama, although announced 
in the bills * for this night only,' will continue to be acted during the fol- 
lowing week, from which, no doubt, the treasury of the Olympic will derive 
ample benefit. 

The annual fete at the Crystal Palace, in aid of the funds of the Hojal 
Dramatic College, passed off in a manner most satisfactory both as a source 
of pleasure and of profit. The stalls of the Fancy Fair were under the 
management of a bevy of beauty that made equal havoc on our pockets and 
our peace of mind ; puraes, pen- wipers, and other articles of female handi- 
craft were suddenly found to be indispensable to one's comfort and the 
tasteful adornment of one's library table, and were forthwith purchased at 
feibulous prices. The Crystal Palace, having been previously selected as the 
appropriate stage for the display of the mountebank performance of M. 
Blondiu, the Nigger delineations of Mr. Mackney, and the curious convulsions 
of * The Cure,* the visitors naturally looked upon a * Peep Show ' under the 
direction of Mr. J. L. Toole as being quite en regie, whilst a dramatic booth, 
after the style of the late celebrated Richardson's, enabled them to witness 
a thrilling drama entitled * Q'he Castle Spectre,' abounding with all the blood 
and thunder business of old Bartlemy 1^ air, and of which the chief point in 
its favour was the briefness of the performance. The amateurs of the 

* Savage Club ' gave their amusing representation of the burlesque of * Valen- 

* tine aud Orson,' the characters, with one or two exceptions, being sustained 
by the same gentlemen who performed in it on a former occasion at the 
Lyceum. Amongst the occupants of the stalls in the Fancy Fair, most 
strenuous in her exertions In behalf of the Dramatic College, were Mrs. 
Stirling and her daughter. The former lady has lately sustained a heavy loss, 
having been robbed of nearly the whole of her sta^e jewellery. In the hope 
of repairing the calamity, a benefit is about to take place in her behalf at 
Camden House, where no doubt the merits and misfortune of one who has 
ever been ready to assist her fellow artistes in distress will not be overlooked. 

The first of the two aristocratic //i^es at Cremorne was well and fashionably 
attended, and the exclusives certainly went in for an amount of sight-seeing 
and amusement very much at variance with their ordinary fade and Uase 
style of existence. On the second occasion the necessity for obtaining 
vouchers for tickets was dispensed with, a circumstance which certainly ren- 
dered the assemblage somewhat more numerous, although a little less select, 
whilst that old enemy to outdoor amusements in England, the' weather, 
afforded another illustration of the necessity for always carrying an umbrella. 
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THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH. 

The Earl of Portsmouth is a nobleman who has taken a more 
prominent position on the Turf than might have been anticipated 
from his years; and, judging from his enthusiasm for the sport and 
acquaintance with its minutest details, we shall be much mistaken 
if he does not prove himself one of the most useful supporters and 
earnest reformers that have come out since Lord George Bentinck's 
decease. 

The Earl of Portsmouth was born on the 9th of January, 1825, 
and is the fifth of his order. His fiather, who exchanged^the family 
name of Wallop for that of Fellowes in 1795, represented the 
borough of Andover from 1812 to 1820, after which he was 
returned for the county of Devon, in which he had a large landed 
estate, and for which he sat until he succeeded to the title, which 
honour he however only enjoyed for a period of five months, when 
he died. Lord Portsmouth received his education at Rugby ; and 
upon quitting joined the i6th Lancers, in which regiment he 
remained but a short time, .his change of position rendering it 
requisite he should devote himself to the fulfilling of the duties 
which devolved themselves upon him by the assumption of the earl- 
dom. The first appearance of Lord Portsmouth in the Calendar as 
the owner of race-horses was when, as Mr. Fellowes, he ran the 
femous old hurdle racer Red Lancer at Farningham and other little 
plating Meetings in the neighbourhood of his regiments' quarters, 
and with him and two or three others of the same stamp he amused 
himself, and gained some insight into the minutiae of the Turf; for 
the late Frank Butler used to say there was no experience like that 
gained by plating, and by it he had attained his own eminent 
position. As the Adelphi playbills would say, * an interval of two 
* years elapses ' before Lord Portsmouth appears under that name in 
the Calendar, when he begun with Aacanora, a daughter of old 
Pocahontas, whom he purchased at Lord Exeter's sale of yearlings, 
and sent to John Day at Danebury. With this filly he was tole- 
rably successful, for after running a dead heat with Fast Day for 
VOL. III. — NO. 19. T 
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The Mottisfont at Stockbridge, and only beaten a neck in the 
deciding heat, he won The Ham at Goodwood, where he was second 
to Blink Bonny in The Bentinck Memorial. At Newmarket she 
ran to her form, for she carried ofFThe Hopeful in The First October 
very cleverly, and was a capital second to Mortissima. As a three- 
year old Aacanora paid her treasury bill the first time she started, 
for she won The Colunm in a canter ; but Imperieuse was too much 
for her in The One Thousand, and at Ascot she had to give way, 
when 5 to 2 was laid on her, to Beechnut in The Coronation. In 
1858 we find his stud increased, and he is credited with Pinsticker, 
who distinguished herself in almost three dead heats at Salisbury, 
Sir Piercy Shafto, My Niece, Calamity, Olympias, and Raffle, but 
their performances will not bear reproduction, and were far beneath 
their owner's form. In 1859 Lord Portsmouth mended a little, and, 
in addition to Brenhilda, King of the Forest — all small winners — he 
brought out his famous Buccaneer, so long first favourite for The 
Derby. Buccaneer's debut was at Bath, where his lordship fancied 
him very much for The Biennial ; and although he ran forward 
enough to give great hopes of him another day, he was so very big: 
that his defeat was no disgrace to him. At Stockbridge, all the 
better for the time that had been given him,. Buccaneer carried ofl^ 
The Mottisfont in a canter, and won The July as easy as The Flying 
Dutchman did, if not easier, for there were eight lengths between 
him and the second. At Goodwood he was not intended to win 
The Molecomb, and he remained first favourite for the Two Thou- 
sand and The Derby until the spring, although doubts were enter- 
tained that his legs would never stand a dry summer. With the 
operations of a lad in the stable in the employ of certain legs, who 
had never missed him for months in the stable, and by whose 
agency he was so done as to be unable to start for The Two Thou- 
sand, our readers are too familiar to require our dwelling upon ; and 
although Lord Portsmouth was rather savagely handled at the time 
for the course he adopted with his ^rse, we are in a position to 
state he did nothing unbecoming a gentleman or member of the 
Jockey Club, and that he very soon shut up his accusers whea they 
were in a sphere of life in which he could notice them. After- 
wards, by the careful nursing of Milton (his lordship's hunting 
groom), to whose care, after he was compelled by the state of his 
health to give up residing in Hampshire, he removed his horses 
from John Day — for he declared he would not change into another 
public stable — Buccaneer was got ready for the Derby, and so 
frightened those who had taken liberties with him that he came to 
a much shorter price than could have been anticipated, and ran so 
forward that but for his interruption in his work there is but little 
doubt but he would have won The Derby. At Doncaster Buccaneer 
showed good speed, and although Goater found it useless to persevere 
with him for The St. Leger, yet he managed in The Don to beat 
The Wizard and High Treason, the second and third in that race, 
in a canter ; and this year by his Ascot and Goodwood running he has. 
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clearly made himself out one of the best four-year olds we have in 
training. With the rest of his small team Lord Portsmouth has 
also been very successful, and as he* never backs any of his horses 
for more than the veriest trifle the public have the best guarantee 
for their running straight. As a judge of racing Lord Portsmouth 
has very few superiors, and he can put horses together in a manner 
that few could imagine were they not acquainted with him. As a 
reformer of abuses he is both anxious and earnest; and although he has 
a difficult part to play in opposing the obstructive policy of the old 
school of members of the Jockey Club, his rank prevents his being 
browbeaten, and he has sufficient firmness of mind not to yield to 
arguments which his common sense makes him regard as fallacious. 
And a few more of his lordship's way of thinking and acting would 
render the atmosphere of the Turf far healthier. Two years back 
Lord Portsmouth was elected a Steward of the Jockey Club, in 
which capacity he has given very general satisfaction by his attention 
to his duties and his ready desire to listen to any representations that 
may be made to him from any quarter, however humble in station. 

Thoroughly entered to fox from his very cradle (or at least as 
soon as he could steer his Exmoor pony), under the tutelage of those 
able masters of the science his late noble &ther and John Russell, the 
then Master of the North Devon, the present Earl proved himself 
an apt and promising pupil. Emerging from so practical a school, 
it is little to be wondered at that he ' went in * for honours in the 
best hiviting countries of England, and forthwith left North Devon 
for the shires, to ' see their manners, and affect their ways.* The 
experienced difficulties of the so-called ' fourth-rate country * 
were sufficient to diminish any doubt of the practicability of the 
Leicestershire raspers, and at Melton it required but little discern- 
ment to distinguish his Devonshire heart. Satiated, however, with 
their ' crack doings,' his truly sporting spirit again yearned for his 
native wilds, where the recollections of the many gallant runs he 
had witnessed, as a boy, with the M. F. H.'s above alluded to, 
inspired him with an anxious desire to ^ go and do likewise.' Thus 
we find him at the age of twenty-two a M. F. H. in his own 
right,; and hunting his own hounds in the Anstey country, near 
Dulverton, where for three seasons he showed some first-rate sport ; 
most satisfactorily accounting for his ' game,' although the elements 
might not be at all times of the ' mildest.' And we vividly remem- 
ber that during the last eleven days, whilst this blood-seeking pack 
still owned him for their Master, they found and cleverly ran into 
eleven moor foxes. Satisfied with these performances, this killing 
pack was transferred to Mr. Marriott, whilst the subject of this 
memoir,- who about this time succeeded to the title, which has 
since become a household word in every sporting circle, took the 
Vine Hounds, and commenced hunting that country from his new 
kennels at Hurstbourne. During four years he gratified his 
Hampshire friends with a succession of good runs, which were 
worthy of mention in the chronicles of the day. The many noses 
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on the kennel door bore ample testimony to the ability of his lord- 
ship's new pack, and the abundance of the animal ; and our 
memory, still fond with joy and animation, dwells on the contem- 
plation of many a clipping burst o'er that flinty soil, oftentime 
concluding with the ' grand finale/ But the cold bleak wintry 
winds of the open downs proved prejudicial to his lordship's health ; 
and being advised by his medical attendants to remove to his 
native air, he again returned to the adopted country of his father, 
and was at once received with a most genial cordiality by his North 
Devon friends, who determined that, if a plenitude of foxes could 
aid the restoration of his supposed impaired constitution, one season 
should suflice for this much-wished-for object. The Blackmoor 
Vale were fortunate enough to secure twenty couples of Lord 
Portsmouth's Vine pack, together with George Turner, who had 
hunted the hounds during the Earl's tenure of office in Hampshire. 
The remaining fifty couples accompanied their noble owner to 
Eggesford, and were committed to the care of that energetic 
huntsman, John Dunn. Thus commenced a new epoch in the 
annals of North Devon fox-hunting ; for, although the Earl's 
&ther had been the first to import the ^ thorough-bred horse,' it 
was for the present lord to acclimatize the ^ modern ' fox-hound in 
the county, the like of which, for style, quality, and hunting 
powers had never before reached so far west. Happily his lordship's 
health soon began to improve, and three ever-to-be-remembered 
seasons of sport have been the result of the united efforts ^f him- 
self and hounds : we unhesitatingly repeat, of himself^ because the 
eminent popularity of Lord Portsmouth as a M. F. H. is to be 
attributed not only to the open frankness of his disposition, but to 
the determination and busigess-like resolve that is discernible in the 
desire to show sport to ' all comers.' Indefatigable in perseverance 
while a chance remains for a glorious finish, his lordship rarely fails 
to extract from his field the whispered confession of ' Enough !' 
For with so ' cheery ' a Master, and so stanch a pack of hounds, fox- 
preserving becomes a real pleasure ; and his lordship scarcely knows 
what it is to ' want ' a fox throughout his extensive four-days-a-week 
country. 

The hearty welcome of Eggesford House is proverbial, where 
his amiable Countess daily vies with her lord in those true acts 
of hospitality which afford so large a share of the charms of an 
English nobleman's life. One other peculiarity, and a rare one too, 
has been transmitted to Lord Portsmouth by his ancestors — a pecu- 
liarity which adheres to his lordship in its fullest extent — 
namely, that he has never yet been known to forget or forsake an 
old face for a new one — a Wallop characteristic, which deserves 
most honourable mention. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

Every country within certain latitudes, and under certain restric- 
tions, is by nature agricultural. The earliest object of uncivilized 
man is to procure a sufficient quantity of nutritious food, and the 
most natural employment of his capabilities is the cultivation of the 
earth. In a climate like our own, this is pre-eminently the case ; 
and we are fortunately so situated as to have nothing as the spon- 
taneous production of our temperature, and almost everything within 
the reach of wholesome labour or mechanical contrivance. The 
development of intellect in the union of these two is the cause of 
agricultural prosperity, as far as human foresight may be regarded as 
such : and the higher the extent to which that development can be 
carried, the more probable, and the greater will be our pre-eminence. 
In fact, the great achievement of national success is to be found in 
the combination of agricultural and manufacturing energy ; and so 
for from the perfection of either being placed in antagonism to the 
other, they are happily calculated to promote mutual benefit by their 
rivalry. 

That this subject must be highly interesting to the readers of 
* Baily,* considering the connection between the sports of our country 
and her agricultural prospects, will scarcely admit of dispute ; and 
we have reason to congratulate them on the extraordinary progress 
which has been made in such pursuits since the full development of 
agricultural exhibitions. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the vigour and health diffused 
into the system by such an opportunity of comparison, and exposi- 
tion of art, of skill, of breeding, and of the right employment of 
capital, as the Agricultural Society annually affords. Year after year 
appears to add to its resources, and exhibits new methods of 
improving stock, and increasing production : and if it shows how 
economy may be effectually practised, it at the same time opens a 
new channel for the diffusion of its savings, or annually increasing 
income. To omit all question of its universal, its world-wide 
utility, to shut our eyes to the benefits it assists in showering upon 
mankind, to limit our view practically to our own country, and to 
the class to which it directs and recommends itself, the Agricultural 
Interest claims a lengthened notice at our hands. These pages are 
no place for a detail of a cattle show ; but no man willingly ignores 
the great and good effects which are invariably the result of the inter- 
change of intelligence, respectabflity, and wealth. The high names 
which adorn its lists are not, it is true, peculiar to agricultural 
societies; because happily the nobility feel sympathy with every 
honourable and manly pursuit. But their appearance there, in such 
numbers, tends to confirm the opinion that there is nothing in this 
country of such universal interest, and bespeaking such patronage as 
the agricultural greatness of England. A man with a grievance is 
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usually happy. The fermers of Great Britain are never without 
one, and are consequently supposed to be amongst the happiest of 
mortals. Of a truth they are given to grumbling — in a quiet, good- 
natured sort of way, it is true ; but still, if they have a complaint, 
they usually make the most of it. Patient endurance is not ^ the 
* badge of tne tribe.' I am anxious not to be too hard upon a man, 
whose capital and energies are embarked in the vicissitudes of a 
climate so variable as ours. Certainly there is something of anxiety 
in such a life, though ^ the clouds drop fatness.' But his trials have 
never damped his courage, or slackened his efforts for the improve- 
ment of the objects of his profession ; and I call to witness, amongst 
other matters, the late Agricultural Show at Leeds. 

The Society gives its next exhibition in London. This circum- 
stance implies increased struggles to meet the expectations of the 
millions who are interested. And as the Great Exhibition of 1862 
will certainly call into existence many useful discoveries in manufac- 
ture and art ; as chemical science and geology, with some other 
instructive sources of knowledge, are daily receiving increased 
impulse, in connection with the art and labours of the farmer ; as 
mechanical skill will then exhibit its choicest models and newest 
discoveries : so will it be a source of the greatest gratification to 
compare the systems of the Arming and breeding of England not only 
with her own system of a former epoch, but with the principles and 
inventions of other lands. No doubt some abler pen will be able to 
institute an interesting comparison between the advance of agriculture 
and manu&ctures ; and to show in what way care and cultivation of 
the one will best feed and promote, an equal development of the 
other, 

I am the last man in the world to take my reader by the hand, 
only because I have hold of him, and lead him between fat cattle, 
and through implement yards ; to exhibit to him the qualities of 
agricultural machinery 5 the value of modern inventions, so ruthlessly 
piled the one upon another ; the incalculable expenses of first-class 
stock, or the happy arrangements which everybody talks about, and 
which nobody enjoys, to be made for the millions of persons arriving 
in every conceivable variety of vehicle, from the most aristocratic of 
drags to the most plebeian of donkey-carts. I leave all this to the 
penny-a-liners, who ere this have closed their labours in Leeds, and 
are almost preparing for London. Every man will be glad to be 
spared a repetition of the twenty-five acres of boarded enclosure, and 
the two miles and three quarters of sheds for the convenience of 
instruments and animals^ 

But if these subjects have lost their interest for the general reader ; 
if vain repetition only makes them even more ennuyant ; if beer- 
engines, bread-kneaders, turnip-slicers, and even chaff-cutters are 
here out of place ; there are two or three subjects which still 
require sifting, and which will repay the trouble of close investigation. 
The most interesting of these is the ' British farmer ' himself; and 
then the breed of horses as connected with the agricultural show. 
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We may make very short work of the farmer. I should like to 
know what is become of him. In what comfortable, ale-drinking 
corner of this tight little island has he bestowed himself? Where are 
his scarlet vest, broad-rimmed hat, baggy drab cloth breeches, and 
top-boots ? Where are his manliness, independence, good humour, 
hospitality, and good sense ? Are they all gone with that popular 
delusion the Corn Laws ? Because I beg to state that that glorious 
impersonation of all the provincial virtues, including British beef and 
beer, is no more. Of course here and there such a curiosity as a fine 
old English yeoman doas exist. A grand exception to general 
degeneracy is to be met with in some midland or northern county ; 
but he is never allowed to exhibit himself on great occasions in his 
characteristic toggery. My boy Tom and Miss Mary Anne take care 
of that. They would no more allow the governor to disgrace his 
family by appearing what he is, than I should put my name at the 
head of this article. Once he was all roses and bloom, from the sole 
of his boots to the crown of his head ; all smiles and good humour ; 
loyal, honest, and true ; and if he looked to his business on other 
days, he was all the more capable of enjoying a holiday. He lived 
like a man rather than a gentleman ; and he brought up his children 
like men and women, who had duties to perform, and not like ladies 
and gentlemen in everything but their sense and their refinement. 
In another age, one more generation, and the fine old type of Eng- 
land's agricultural glories will be no more. He may exist under 
another form 5 but the grand personification of England's agricultural 
prosperity, as impressed upon the mind of fifty years' growth, will be 
gone for ever. As long as there be land to farm there will be 
farmers. I have seen plenty of them in embryo. A curiously- 
fashioned beard ; a still more curiously-^shioned hat or cap ; a pair 
of tight trousers, strapped inside the leg ; a gorgeous pin and a ring, 
are the most striking characteristics. Have they learnt their business, 
and do they look like tenants in whom to put confidence ? As they 
have deserted the pristine simplicity of their forefathers, they have 
replaced it by the frivolous vices of modern fashion. You may see 
plenty of them at every race-course, aping their betters, and laying 
out their money by the advice of some self-constituted tout, or in the 
lap of an undetected Welsher. But you will not see them at five 
o'clock, A.M., by a thick woodland, schooling a four-year old, and 
looking keenly after the new entries ; or assisting the M. F. H. or his 
servants in reckoning up the cubs for the season's sport. It was a 
fine race, that of our old farmers, who cherished their prejudices, to 
the exclusion of vices ; and were ashamed neither of their conduct 
nor their calling. There are but few of them left. Those who 
remain should be taken note of, as a positive fact, though a rare one. 
Their wives and daughters are as dead as themselves. Is that tawdry 
miss, with the cheap jewellery and the dirty finery, the limp washed- 
out-looking bonnet, and startling flowers, drinking cheap champagne, 
with that gent-like object by her side, the substitute for the Misses 
3arleycorn, with their neat cotton dresses, and prettily-trimmed 
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straw bonnets, leaning on a fine, active, top-booted young fellow, 
with the heavy hunting-whip ', who seems sufficiently well satisfied 
with his present prospects, not to risk them by playing the fine gen- 
tleman ? The fact is, the fiurmer of our day is off the road, and the 
sooner he gets on it again the better. There can be neither sense 
nor pleasure in such a change ; and I shall look for some of the fine, 
old-&shioned sort back again, next year. I wonder, for my part, 
how wheat ever rises to fifty shillings at the prayers of such a 
miserable-looking modernized set as the farmers of the present day. 
All the world knows what an English gentleman is, and holds him in 
high estimation. Some persons pretend to know what a gentleman- 
fiu-mer is ; I confess my inability to understand it. But that a man 
whose legitimate occupation is &rming, the happiest of all lives, 
should afreet the air, the manner, or the dress of a gentleman ; that 
he should wear a pork-pie hat, French Zouave pantaloons, turned- 
down collars, a moustache, and a betting-book, appears to me so 
melancholy a misappropriation of his time and his money, and so 
clearly destructive of all natural enjoyment, that but for the con- 
stantly recurring and obvious &ct, no man alive could believe such 
an absurdity. Agricultural societies are doing much for the agricul- 
tural interest ; and surely among the 5,500 inventions, implements, 
excellences, and novelties connected with broad acres, beef, and 
pudding, one coat, waistcoat, breeches, and boots of the old stamp, 
and one clothes-horse of the proper fashion to hang them on, might 
be found for 1862. If agricultural societies will tell the young for- 
mers to attend to their business, and look after their men i to leave 
the ' Racing Calendar ' to others, and to study something that may 
assist them in increasing produce, and in providing for a respectable 
wife and &mily ; and the girls to give up crinolines and the mise- 
rable alternative of a novel or a tune on the piano, for some whole- 
some exercise, and a turn in the dairy, they will do as much good as 
what is called middle-class education is doing harm. And now let 
us turn to a pleasanter subject, the Horse Show, which has become 
so prominent a feature of the Agricultural Society's exhibition. 

It is only very lately that real attention has been given to this 
department of agricultural exhibitions. In some respects it seems 
that the thorough-bred horse is less in place than the cart stallion ; 
but a moment's reflection will show us that there is no occasion on 
which pirizes for stock of every kind can be so properly awarded, as 
under the eyes of an institution so national in its character, and so 
universal in its interests. Hitherto the world has been accustomed 
to look to ' the Turf as the great improver of thorough-bred stock, 
the encourager of everything great and good in horseflesh, and the 
transmitter of qualities which affect every hunter, hack, or phaeton 
horse in use by the millions of horsemen all over the Continent, as 
well as in our own country. Men love to flatter themselves that 
that is the vocation of 'the Turf;' that they are encouraging the 
breed of horses, and giving a spur to honest, though profitable com- 
merce, whenever they rub shoulders with the quondam shoemakers, 
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barrel twisters, pettifogging attorneys, and shelved prize-fighters, the 
misni and balatrones of ' the Ring.' The truth is hard to hear, and 
sometimes hard to speak ; but if I must be candid, I will admit that 
the Turf has now very little to do with the encouragement of good, 
sound, useful horses (although it is an element in the business which 
we cannot do without) ; but rather that it is the propagator of job- 
bing and robbery, under the name of sport, and the progenitor of 
blacklegs and scoundrels of every denomination and degree. And so 
fer from the system of the last half-century having improved the 
form of the thorough-bred horse for the purposes of the stud, it has 
only given time for the introduction of various infirmities and weak- 
nesses, which it is undesirable to transmit any further. If the 
present principle of the agricultural show be persevered in ; if the 
system of strict veterinarian examination be adhered to (notwith- 
standing the opinion of the partial but rather incomprehensible writer 
in ' The Field,' that horses are deteriorated by being ' passed ' by a 
Professor) ; if the judges are allowed to form their own unbiassed 
judgment, unelbowed by popular ignorance, and undistracted by 
popular clamour: and if those judges be selected, as lately, for their 
knowledge, position, and obvious impartiality, I think the agric^ultural 
show of thorough-bred stallions will prove a corrector of the mis- 
chief of the Turf as far as the breed of horses is concerned, and will 
confer an everlasting benefit, not only on the gentlemen and trades- 
men of this country, and the importers of English horses on the 
Continent ; but on every farmer, agriculturist, and market-gardener 
who is compelled to make use of horse-flesh for his occupations, ay, 
on the veriest costermonger of them all. 

But to do this — and doubtless such is the intention of the Society 
in giving prizes of considerable value for the best stallions for the 
propagation of stock — there must be good management, a well-defined 
principle of selection, and an inducement held out to the most 
respectable breeders of good horses to exhibit. Honesty of purpose 
and fair play should actuate the Society in every movement connected 
with the show. They may let the world see that a knowledge of 
horseflesh and low cunning are not synonymous terms ; and they may 
teach the buyers of thorough-bred stock, whose whole care is for 
their breeches-pocket, that soundness is an element in the propagation 
of species, of more value than the victory in a handicap, when the 
stake is sufficiently good to counterbalance any further robbery by 
Mr. Armstrong. 

In speaking of good management, it would be very impertinent and 
very tedious to instruct those who probably understand the business 
they are about much better than I do. But I shall be excused for 
mentioning one subject connected with it, which has called down 
much strongly-expressed censure, and has formed an excuse for con- 
siderable impracticability and bad temper. Let Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Jones take his horses away if he will ; we are sorry for him : but do 
not let him have the excuse to offer, that the accommodation was so ' 
miserable, that no horse of real value ought to have stood there for a 
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nighty to say nothing of a week. The model at Mtddlesborough gave 
universal satisfaction : the stabling was as good as it possibly could 
be, and met the requirements of every grumbler. And it is the duty 
of the Society to recollect the thanldess nature of their critics, and 
not to throw a chance away. For every one admirer they are sure 
to have twenty cavillers. Men look at their own horses with the 
couleur-de-rose end of the telescope ; and their friends are quite wise 
enough to know that flattery on that point is never thrown away. It 
must therefore be conceded to the British public that, instead of 
an extended pigsty, sufficient accommodation shall be afforded for 
horses to which, whatever they may really be, their owners attach 
an extraordinary value : and as Rome was not built in a day, the 
subject will be well considered by the next merry meeting. Perhaps, 
too, it is not irrelevant to the matter in hand to ask, why in the name 
of fortune a week is required to satisfy the longing of the visitors for 
a little equine excitement. About two days, I should think, might be 
made to gratify the most ardent curiosity ; and as to the judges, I 
should be far from wishing to hurry Captain White or Mr. Cotton ; 
but there is very little question of their capability to make up their 
minds in a less time than it takes me to write about it. From 
Monday morning to Wednesday would have been ample space for 
the whole work to have been done, as far as the thorough-bred stai" 
lions were concerned : and these are not times when men, any more 
than horses, can allow the grass to grow under their feet. Conceive 
the pleasure of being taken from the comforts of a roomy box, shel- 
tered from wind and weather, to be placed under canvas, where one's 
whole diversion for six days consisted in being trotted up and down, 
and punched in the ribs or frightened nearly to death, by a too inqui- 
sitive public ; a public whose freedom of manner is only equal to the 
freedom of the press* 

So much for the management : let us now have a word or two 
on the principle or system which guides the Society. And although 
some of these remarks have appeared before, from other pens and 
in other language, I cannot but think that it will be doing good 
service to examine a few of the most popular fallacies with regard 
to the judicial decisions that have been arrived at, and the one or 
two questions in which the British public have so kindly and cor- 
dially interested themselves. I shall venture to do this regardless 
of &vour, 

' Populus me sibilat ; at mlho plaudo 
Ipse domi.* 

A gentleman*— the correspondent, in fact, of ' The Times,' and a 
most able exponent of the main business of the Leeds meeting- 
took upon his shoulders the Atlantean labour of the Horse Show. 
No lengthened account was given, it is true ; but although it may 
be easy, at short notice, to deal with ' washing machines,' ' raisin- 
' stoners,' ' massive ' and * proportionate ' pigs, * Duchess 77th,' 
* long and short wools,' and other matters of that kind, about which, 
indeed, the judiciously select language was as expressive as the 
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most discreet silence, still it does not do to tamper with horseflesh 
under a moderate hour's meditation. The consequence of the 
infraction of some such rule is, that admission is sought to the show 

irard, not only for an impartial press (has the gentleman read the 
etter in our last number ? ) but for the great unwashed, and the 
farmers and breeders of horses, ' to see how the judges make their 
' selections^ how they weed out faulty, and compare and recompare, 
^ and touch and examine closely competing animals,' in order that 
' they ' (the farmers, breeders, and public) ' may gather in a few 
^ hours an amount of instruction from the highest authorities,' &c. 
What, Mr. Reader, turn the judges' yard or arena or court into a 
great public school for the instruction of blockheads in horseflesh ! 
I scarcely think Lord Tredegar and his peers would like to submit 
themselves to such an ordeal as that. Surely it is enough that they 
stand the brunt of the literary attacks which have been made, and 
the making of which is the blessed privilege of Mr. Bull and his 
calves, without turning schoolmasters to pupils who think they 
know better than their masters. The decision of the question itself, 
too, is of some importance, and could scarcely be carried on as it 
should be, in the face of — not one criminal or defendant in the suit, 
but — all the unsuccessful opponents, and their friends to back 
them, and a public singularly susceptible on the question of horse-* 
flesh, and predetermined to find fault with legitimate decision. No, 
no ; this would make confusion worse confounded : and the great 
qualities of a judge would cease to be impartiality and knowledge, 
but a barefaced impudence and a stiflF-necked obstinacy. Let the 
judges have as much leisure, quiet, and seclusion as possible — every 
opportunity for coming to a just and impartial decision ; and when 
they grossly err, either from ignorance or corruption, it seems to 
me there will be plenty to tell them of their errors. It is not their 
business to teach the British public the points and action of a horse, 
nor the fattening capabilities of a short-horn. 

Permit me also to suggest that one great and undeniable essential 
for the propagation of stock is blood : the one qualification must be 
purity of descent. Give whatever prizes you please to bone, shape, 
temper, or constitution, but let the first great prize of the show 
be awarded to nothing but a clean thorough-bred one. It may be 
that for certain purposes of ordinary work something short of an 
extraordinary pedigree may suflice ; practically this is true : but you 
must begin from perfect purity as your source of all other excel- 
lencies. You will easily obtain degeneracy — much more quickly 
than is desirable ; but to avoid degeneracy should be the great aim : 
and if you have blood on the sire's side you may throw in the 
coarser qualities with the dam. From among the stock of our very 
best horses, to which (from price and other circumstances) none 
but thorough-bred mares will be sent, there must always be a 
certain quantity of young horses, sound, handsome, and good, which 
will be drafted from the great racing stables. These will be bought 
for hunters, hacks, or light harness horses by such men as can 
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alFord it ; and a considerable number of these will probably make 
excellent stallions, to which the good hunting mares will be sent. 
Hence will come vour stock for the general purposes of the field or 
the road : whilst descending again a step lower you will have a still 
stronger and more ordinary animal crossed again with a more 
ordinarily-bred dam. In this way we may have plenty of good 
useful horses for ordinary purposes, but retaining in their veins 
some drops of the sang vermeil of our best horses, and repaying us, 
and all who use them, for our care of the original purity of breed. 
Not many men will ride over Leicestershire or Northamptonshire 
on the sons or immediate descendants of Nutbourne, Voltigeur, 
Orlando, or The Cure ; but hundreds may rejoice in being able to 
squeeze one more five minutes out of the best blood in England, 
transmitted through one, two, or three generations, from such 
sources as these j and they will thank their stars that we have 
preserved in pristine purity the blood of some valued sire, when, 
with a sinking fox, they find themselves with just enough lefb of the 
original mixture to live to the end. It is a very pleasant thing to 
discover that the young one has a great deal of the old mare in him, 
and still pleasanter to know that he has lost nothing by the blood 
of the old horse. You may go into the paddocks or saddling yard 
of any country race-course, and see twenty or thirty clean bred 
animals, infirm, leggy, brutes good-for-nothing but to perpetrate a 
robbery, and scarcely worth the com they eat for any other pur- 
pose ; and you may go into any hunting field, and see their half- 
brothers, and relations of every degree of affinity, fine slashing- 
looking horses, sound and strong, who have become valuable only 
because they were too slow to race. And you must not forget 
that two-thirds of their excellence and a great part of their value 
arises from the fact that they are ' clean thorough-bred.* It grieves 
me to call in question the dicta of so able a writer, but * Fiat justitia, 

* ruat coelum,' is the motto, and we must hear nothing more about 

* the great prize not being limited to perfectly pure blood.' 

So there are certain gentlemen not partial to veterinarian investi- 
gation ! Now that is unfortunate, because there is no more chance 
of arriving at the object which the Society has in view without it 
than that Tom Brown or William Jones should receive a cornetqr 
in the Piebald Fencibles whilst suffering from delirium tremens or 
chronic rheumatic gout. The great thing to ascertain is the sound- 
ness of the propagator of stock, as far as all practical good is con- 
cerned. It is proverbially the case that amongst the very best 
judges of shape, temper, and structure for special services, there is 
a very great counteracting ignorance of internal infirmity or disease. 
Most men can see a spavin (though not all), or a tendency to curbs ; 
how many the incipient stage of cataract, or an inclination to con- 
traction of the foot ? We all know the difficulties of wind, and the 
impossibility of unprofessional men detecting what may be an 
undeveloped defect. A late case may teach us some of the 
intricacies of this question, when one of the most brilliant hunters 
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in England is declared to be unsound in a point of such vital import- 
ance : such a horse might be invaluable to ride, but quite worthless 
to breed from. In fact, it is these very inscrutable weaknesses 
which are the most susceptible of transmission ; and if ever a vete- 
rinarian opinion is of value, it is so in so important a case as the one 
we are considering. And it must be ex-cathedra: it must be the 
very best that can be obtained. There are hundreds of veterinary 
surgeons throughout the length and breadth of the land, of very fair 
capacity for all ordihary cases that have, or are likely to, come 
before them. They very properly hold certificates or diplomas 
from the College. But does that diploma imply that they are 
capable of giving as valuable and authoritative an opinion upon 
delicate cases as the first men in the country ? Is every veterinarian 
to feel offended because his opinion has been negatived by a higher 
tribunal, or a flaw detected which has escaped his penetration ? Is 
there to be no appeal because Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
Members of the Royal Veterinary College of the Sandwich Islands, 
have not quite as much acumen as Mr. Spooner, Mr. Field, or 
Mr. Mavor ? ' Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?' Who 
but a Sir Astley Cooper, or a Sir Benjamin Brodie ? The fact is 
that there is so much infirm and unsound thorough-bred stock in the 
country, and the thorough-bred horse has so deteriorated in quality 
during the last thirty or forty years, that there never was so great 
a necessity for close and searching investigation. We do not want 
broken-down platers, whose career of usefulness begins in a Hansom 
cab, after a season or two of unmitigated imposition and robbery ; 
but we' want to see the prizes given to the veiy soundest and best 
animals, for the transmission of excellencies and qualities which all 
Europe will be anxious to possess. You cannot have this without 
making the veterinarian element the strongest point in selection'; and 
as it is highly desirable that gentlemen of high position, great general 
knowledge of the animal, and strict impartiality should act as judges, 
I see no better means by which the end can be accomplished than 
by some such process as has been adopted at the late show. 

The question of price is sure to come into every man's con- 
sideration : and the Society will be asked how stallions at fifty 
guineas are to be of service to the ordinary sportsman, the private 
gentleman, or the farmer. We think this question has already been 
answered. The immediate stock of the most fashionable blood will 
win Derbys and St. Legers, Ascot Cups and Queen's Vases, if it 
can : if not, they will be pulled in handicaps until the hundred-eyed 
Argus can put a stop to the pursuits of the hundred-handed Briareus. 
But out of ' this nettle danger will grow the flower safety :' out 
of this blood will grow your thirty, twenty-five, and twenty guineas, 
until we shall arrive at the five and three guineas for half-bred mares; 
retaining a valuable portion of original excellence. And this is all 
we want. A question of much greater moment still remains to me — 
the constitution of the tribunal itself. I am scarcely impertinent 
enough to offer any detailed advice as to who shall constitute the 
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important quorum ; but I will venture upon a remark or two, which 
may draw down upon the Gentleman in Black the objurgations of 
his opponents, but which will not be disregarded or misinterpreted 
by the honest and impartial. If horses could go into the compe- 
tition, like the candidates for the public service, known only as 136 
or 158, or as A, B, or C, and be selected as winners without 2 
name or reputation : if, like Sinon, the horse were one 

' Qui se ignotam venientibus ultro 
Obtulerat' 

well and good : but as that is impossible, and a certain knowledge 
of his age, breeding, performances, and stock is indispensable, 
pray let that knowledge be as perfect and as indisputable as it 
can be. Do not let us have the public with one portion or 
degree of information about the candidates and the judges with 
another. Above all, do not let one judge be ahead of bis com- 
peers in information on the point, however acquired, whether 
by a more intimate knowledge of turf-craft, or of the animal in 
question. Yet this must be the case, unless the judges shall 
have some one to whom to refer for impartial but perfect in- 
formation on these subjects. We leave behind us now the question 
of soundness (which belongs to the veterinary principle) and of 
form (which is patent to the eye and a question of taste), and 
we require that the judges shall be informed on questions of fact 
by some competent authority. Who so fit a person, let me ask, 
as Mr. James Weatherby, a gentleman who acted so lately with 
Lord Tredegar, Captain White, and Mr. Cotton, but whose know- 
ledge might be rendered so valuable and so available as a referee 
upon these points ? It is certainly a question for the Society, the 
judges, and especially for Mr. James Weatherby himself, to say 
how fer he would assist these efforts by undertaking so onerous and 
responsible a situation ; but no man with a real desire to see this 
great question placed upon a fair and equitable footing, in which the 
opportunity will be given of sifting every particle of evidence, could 
object to some such arrangement as this. The post of referee in a 
stand-up fight between Mr. Heenan and any Englishman who may 
feel disposed to visit Canada for a little athletic exercise is said not 
to be the most enviable in the world : but I do not think that, in 
the case before us, an honourable mind will shrink from performing 
a duty which must devolve upon some competent person of a certain 
position, and with the means of acquiring and imparting indisputable 
information. 

Let me conclude by giving the British public, and the sporting 
public in particular, one word of advice. Every man has a right to 
form his own opinion on the competency, fitness, and impartiality 
of a judge : but judges are of very little use if they are to be made 
the tilting-post for every gentleman who, because he can spell, 
imagines that his lucubrations are worth printing. When it becomes 
necessary to censure or criticise a decision, it should at least be 
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done in a decorous and knightly spirit ; and above all things, even 
in error, credit should be given to the umpires for as much honesty 
of purpose as the writers invariably claim for themselves. If this be 
not done, if this counsel be not acted upon in future cases, we shall 
sink into the hands of men who, having no reputation, or one they 
had better be without, will soon become partial and then corrupt, 
and the best prizes, with all the collateral advantages which accrue, 
will be kept in the hands of a set of touts or copers, or at least 
become the heir-loom of some favoured province or locality. 
Mr. Justice Smith is well acquainted with the various excellencies of 
neighbour Jones's brown staUion, but — which is more to the purpose — 
he is still better acquainted with the excellence of his mahogany and 
the superior brightness of his tap. The agricultural interests in the 
matter of horseflesh have begun to be well looked after : let us hope 
that no mistaken delicacy may mar the fair proportions of so good a 
beginning. 

WILD LIFE. 

No. VII. 

I WAS soon far off in pleasant Dreamland, where * thick coming 
^ fancies ' render the ideal world a reality. I seemed to be a monster 
living amidst 

* Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills, whose )ieads touch heaven.* 

I was antlered, too, like FalstafF at Heme's oak, but had the 
quarters of a kangaroo : suddenly in the distance I heard the bay of 
hounds, when, startled and timorous, I bounded down the ranges, 
and the sound of pursuit died away in^my ears. Again, I am a slave, 
and the blood-hounds are on my track, and I hear the yells and 
shouts of pursuers, and the deep tones of the dogs, as they gain on 
me. I rapidly climb a tree, and breathlessly watch them carry 
on the scent past me, lose it, and disappear in the distance. Pre- 
sently, I am in California, fleeing from painted Indians : I urge my 
horse with desperation, but they gain on me ; my horse is tiring ; 
their tomahawks are raised. I see a gulf before — I strike home the 
spurs again and again, wrenching them in the horse's sides, and as 
he rises to leap into the chasm,! hear a frightful yell, and the fore- 
most Indian seizing me, exclaims — 

' Here's your hot water, sir, and boots ; I was obliged to touch 
^ you, sir, you was a sleeping so uncommon sound.' 

' Is Mr. W — getting up yet ?' I inquire. 

' Oh laws, yes sir ; he's been a holloaing at your door, and giving 
* tallyhos this ten minutes.' 

And all this because I ate pork chops for supper, and went to sleep 
on my back. 

The servitor left me a candle, for.it was pitch dark, and told me 
break&st.WQuld be ready in t^n minutes. 
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Fancy being called up in the dead watch and middle of the night, 
to take a mean advantage of the sun, who has not yet pulled off his 
cloudy nightcap I Phoebus has scarcely harnessed his horses, and 
bright Aurora is still slumbering behind the rose-coloured curtains of 
morn ; whilst I, conscience-stricken and guilty, sneak about with a 
dim glim, like a faint-hearted burglar, stealing the hours from night, 
and cheating myself of rest. 

A plague on all early risers, say I. My heart warms to Charles 
Lamb, when he exposes the folly of it in his ^ Popular Fallacies.' 
Hood, too, quaintly and wittily expresses his opinion thus : — 

' Here let me linger still, my calls deferring 

Till something nearer to the stroke of noon : 
The man that*s fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a ^poon*'* 

The other day, I saw a paragraph in a daily paper, recording the 
longevity of a man who had vegetated some hundred years, which 
was attnbuted to his early rising ; and yet in the very next sentence, 
the phenomenon is explained, and accounted for by the fact, that he 
got drunk every day on 'yale.* Of course, without some daily 
stimulant, how coula he expect to stand the life-long wear and tear 
of early rising ? Besides, I doubt if one has a right to take those 
liberties with one's constitution. 

When the early worm was beginning to digest in the stomach of 
the early thrush (who did not deserve him), what must have been 
that worm's reflections ! With what remorse he must have looked 
back upon his irregular habits, and the reckless disregard of his own 
safety, which had thus involved him in a living tomb, and premature 
death ! But probably the worm was so cold at that sunless hour, 
that it brought on colic in the bird, and killed him. At least let us 
hope so. It is very well for cannibals, who must steal a child for 
breakfast, and have to carry him away, and cook clandestinely in the 
twilight. Why should I be ashamed of my meals, that I need bolt 
them behind doors, by the light of a farthing dip ? 

' What the devil hast thou to do with the time of day? unless 
^ hours were cups of sack, and minutes capons ?' 

There are, I am told, fat-headed fellows with full purses and 
strong digestions, who, without the provocation of business or plea- 
sure, habitually disturb the quiet and respectable population of their 
town or hamlet by disgracefully early hours ; and who combine, with 
refugee cochin-chinas and vagabond dogs, in annoying peaceful 
citizens. 

These are the human boa-constrictors, who gorge themselves six 
times in the twenty- four hours, and call it keeping regular hours. 
They are regulated by cogwheels, for they get up when not wakeful) 
and go to bed by the same rule when not sleepy. Automatons, and 
slaves of a clock ! There are only two occasions that justify a man 
in getting up early — to hunt or be hanged 5 the feeling in either 
case being nearly as agreeable. So you see I had some excuse. 
During these reflections I had tumbled into my clothes as well as 
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I could, for I believe there is a want of unity in buttons and button- 
holes at that hour ; the^ bristles of the brushes are antagonistic and 
porcupinish ; ties get a Jack Ketch twist; and whiskers entangle into 
a Newgate frill : corns are more irritating, and your boots look and 
feel as if they belonged to some one else. 

I entered the breakfast-room, and found two or three men eating 
great slabs of underdone steak, sanguineous and juicy, which quivered 
in the flickering light of the candles. Brummel once asked in sur- 
prise, * Is it possible we live in an age when people eat roast beef?' 
Well ! fancy eating it by candlelight, and before sunrise ! I wish I 
could have joined them ; but I eked out the cofFee with a stray egg 
or two, and bottled up some of the ^ haid ' in my flask, and having 
lit a pipe, awaited the coming of the hounds. 

As I look out of window 1 can just discern the form of the distant 
mountains. The mist of earliest morn hangs sullenly on the land- 
scape ; and I trace with difliculty the trees and cattle at a little 
distance : but the garden already glitters with bright flowers. 

Hark to the horn ! Twoot, twoot, twoot ! By Jove ! I haven't 
heard that note these two years, and I feel as if I'd swallowed an 
icicle, and ants were walking up my back bone. I hear a hound 
reply, as if he was shaking his head whilst he whimpered. I make a 
dash for the door, and there in all their glory are the pack, more 
beautiful in my eyes than a bed of tulips — more melodious than a 
grove of nightingales. They are my friends at once, and I fondle 
them as Ulysses never did his dog. Look at this old scarred warrior, 
he is the father of the pack, and opened his pipes first in a crack 
country at home : he is a traveller, and will never be ' gathered to his 
' fathers,' who never smelt kangaroo. 

But it is time to mount ; and a very good-looking, short-backed 
bay, compact, close-jointed, and active is my hunter. The hunts- 
man is a varmint-looking tyke, and hails from the old country, 
where he rode whip to a pack in the provinces. I turn my head 
to look at the second in command, who, to my astonishment is a 
black-fellow, as slight as a rail, and bestriding a weedy, wiry, rat- 
tailed screw of a blood pony. We jog along carefully, as there is 
a frosty rheum on the ground, and it is slippery. Tommy, the 
black whip, has rather a peculiar way of rating the hounds, his 
pronunciation being slightly irregular ; for instance, he calls ' Wel- 
* lington ' ' Bellinham,' and ' Cerberus ' * Sperefus,' but his canine 
friends seem to understand his voice. 

*W — ,' I say to my host, 'where does your hunting country 
' commence ?' 

' Commence, my dear fellow,' he replies, ' you arf in the heart 
'of it!' 

I turn my pipe to the other corner of my mouth, and look him in 
the face to see if he is chaffing ; but he assures me that if I can't ride 
through this country, I had better go home, because we might expect 
fiir worse before night. 

Now I had done a little rough work with Mr. Conyers in the 
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Roodings of Essex ; had knocked my head about in Delamere Forest 
in Cheshire ; sounded the deep dykes in the Holderness country ; had 
had some hilly work with Sir W atkin W. Wynne j tried Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire, but that is simple work, as easy as War- 
wickshire, where I was first blooded on a pony j knew the Surrey, 
the Queen's, and Sir Clifford Constable ; had rare gallops on the 
Wolds with Sir Tatton Sykes ; and a few days with the York and 
Ainstey, and so on, so I was prepared for rough work. 

I look around me, and on every side I see a wood, as it were; 
trees springing up at little distances from each other; branches 
spreading and arching, sometimes high, but often not lofty enough to 
allow a horseman to pass under j great trees — fallen in the time gone 
by — rotten, and like tinder ; or perhaps of late years — or even yester- 
day — pronging forth great giant limbs, and spreading into hundreds of 
branches, and blocking up the line; whilst occasionally the scrub 
became so high that you could not see over it, and so dense, that 
your horse had to force himself by sheer strength through the brush- ^ 
wood. Great rents in the earth divided you from the opposite bank ; 
and hidden holes, overgrown with vegetation, and kangaroo-rat bur- 
rows, added to the occult danger. Rocky creeks abounded, some- 
times flooded to swimming point, sometimes dry and bare, stony, 
and broken, and as ugly to cross as Bunhill Fields churchyard; 
quicksands abounded at these spots, and quaking earth received you 
in the marshy flats, and swallowed you to the saddle flaps. On 
every side perpetual forest, save when you occasionally come on a vast 
plain, perhaps extending for miles, and reminding you of a park here at 
home. The chief fencing then, was over great trunks of trees, fis- 
sures in the earth, and an occasional narrow, deep, running stream, or 
any other natural impediment : and now I have given you some idea 
of the country and its hunting difficulties. The hounds having been 
entered both to kangaroo and the dingo, hunt them indifferently. 

Whilst I have been chatting thus we have arrived in the kangaroo 
country, and the huntsman has thrown off, and the hounds are 
spreading in all directions, and trying the country far and near : he 
cheers them on, with that delightful dog language that takes me in a 
moment fifteen thousand miles, back to the fields and fences and the 
covert side of my own country, and with it comes a vision, which I 
fill up in fancy with those lithe forms in flowing drapery, with 
smiling, rosy, and joyous faces ; their plaited rolls of hair, half 
escaping on rounded shoulders ; and (heir slight waists, elastic and 
yielding to every action of their horses, that carry them proudly, as if 
conscious and vain of the beautifiil women who govern them with 
delicate and light hands. Whiskered and bearded men, in glorious 
pink, whisper ' trifles light as air * into those pretty, shell-like ears, 
nothing reluctant — and mamma looks on from the pony phaeton, 
triumphant and proud. Ah ! you delightful Dryads, how I wish you 
were here, to lighten our light hours, and add the sunshine of your 
happiness on us poor devils, whose only solace is a pipe, and whose 
greatest joy i$ the retrospection of these past delights. 
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' What on earth are you thinking about, old fellow ?' asks one of 
the field J ' you look as dull as if you were making out your 
' schedule, and as slow as a night-coach.' 

' Not a bit of it,* I reply ; * my thoughts were scarcely of the 

* earth, earthy j for I was dreaming of the seventh heaven, and was 

* amongst the angels/ 

But the hounds are feathering, and one old stanch dog has whim- 
pered, to whom a wretched puppy has babbled a reply ; now another 
has joined, and they dash on a few paces, waving their sterns : the 
old hound throws his tongue again, three or four more speak to it, 
another and another, and with a wild challenge, they are away, 

A prolonged wind of the horn ; a cheering cry of Get away, for- 

* ward !' and the whole pack are dwelling eagerly on the scent ; the 
pace quickens, and now we are going at a rattling rate, with a burning 
scent. Trees fly by me, and my good horse takes me cleverly amongst 
them, avoiding collision in the most wonderful manner. But I feel 
like a man who rides his first race ; as if I had no head, and did not 
know where I was going. Luckily for me, at this moment Tommy, 
the black-fellow, nicks m before me, and I ignominiously determine 
to follow in his wake. Mind ! it was my first day's bush riding. 
Down the rugged sides of the ranges, or hills, we stride, as if falls 
were unlikely, and death impossible ; flying the fallen timber, 
ducking one's head to escape being brained by a branch ; turning sud- 
denly to avoid a bog, or an impassable place, down into the deep 
squash in the hollow ; slopping and churning, and punching holes in 
the mud ; up the steep ascent on the other side, breaking through 
brushwood, tearing through scrub, slipping on the stones, and sliding 
down the hill sides ; but always onward, onward, and yet the hounds 
are beating us. Tommy, with his native gifts and hawk's eye, dis- 
cerns a short cut, and breaks away on his blood pony, spurring, and 
grinning, like the devil's imp that he is, over a running stream that 
we take in our stride, and then having caught the hounds, We ease 
the nags up the next steep hill. 

* What is it. Tommy ?' I ask. 

' Me b'lieve kangaroo ; me make light of one little bit just now.' 
Meaning he had seen one of those animals. 

' Where are the other men ?' I inquire. 

Taciturn Tommy smiles, and points away on the next range, where 
I could see the pinks amongst the trees, they having missed the 
short cut. The black-fellow pushes on, and his goblin pony keeps up 
a rattling pace, whilst Tommy chuckles to himself at having had the 
best of it. But the hounds double back to us, and unfortunately 
divide, as they are apt to do in kangaroo hunting ; for the hunted 
anim4 always endeavours to run through a herd, so as to destroy 
the scent, and thus divert the hounds from himself — a purpose so 
utterly unselfish and charitable, that I recognize in it something 
almost human in its sagacity. Luckily at this juncture the hunts- 
man appears, and Tommy then whips off the rebel pack, and all 
settle down to the hunted quarry; the field turns up at the 
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moment, and we are ofF together. By this time I have calmed 
down, and find it not impossible to take a line of my own. The 
hounds are game and true, and stick to their prey like wolves. 
Forwards and backwards the kangaroo goes, now in view, and 
almost in the mouths of the hounds. Anon she balks them by a 
side turn, and descending a hill side by twenty-feet springs dis- 
appears in the scrub, while we toil onward, our horses panting and 
the hounds foaming and struggling under the broiling sun. But no 
obstacle stays them, and vengefuUy pursuing they throw a tongue 
when they have the breath to spare. At length we come to a 
stream, and, spite of the venom of the chase, their great vengeance, 
and rage, they dwell a moment, and casting themselves into the 
pure waters lave, and plunge, and lap in wild abandonment. 

We allow our horses to drink, too, a little of the cold water and 
plunge into the chilly stream. But * tell it not in Gath,' or at least 
not at Melton, lest I have a deputation of head grooms from crack 
stables denouncing a practice so utterly opposed to their own expe- 
riences. The economy of the stable is hardly conducted in English 
fashion, and yet these colonial horses seldom fall ; are never broken 
winded j don't go blind, or have staggers ; rarely throw out splints ; 
are never curby hocked, or spavined ; and altogether maintain a 
higher and better form of health than the most pampered favourite 
in a nobleman's stable at home. True, when he is overworked, or 
shows the earliest symptom of lameness, he is abandoned to his 
own courses and nature, and no unheal thful drugs are rammed down 
his throat, but he is turned loose — generally with a sore back— to 
shift for himself. 

But I am forgetting the hounds. We laid them on again after 
this slight check, and pursued our game as best we might. The 
scent was good, hounds and horses refreshed, and we pressed on 
steadily, knowing full well, it would probably lie down and rest at the 
nearest thicket Many a deep gully we sank, many a precipitous 
range we climbed ; some stony creeks we crossed ; still * Forward!' is 
the cry. She dwells a moment in the scrub, doubles back, and tries to 
hang in the covert j but the hounds rout her out, and once more we 
are away towards the distant hills, where the perpetual gum trees, 
— flourishing or withered — present no variety to the landscape, save 
where patches of dense scrub shut out the view, and force us to 
make a considerable detour. 

Sometimes great rents in the earth, several feet deep, yawn before 
us, and stay our career for the moment. But there is no choice or 
escape, so we gird up our loins, and throwing our hearts over first 
(as Nimrod said), follow them as we and our horses best can» 
Some have shortcomings, and are left in the deep gap, yelling fi^an- 
tically for assistance ; but we pass on, and leave them to their own 
devices to escape. The hunted kangaroo meanwhile has turned 
again and run her own foil, and soon finds herself in the mouths of the 
stragglers, skirters, and weak hounds, who meet her face to &ce. 
Again she flies from her pursuers, and plunges into the depths of the 
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bush, notwithstanding W^ and I try to drive her out into the open, 

to which end we divide, and race her into the plain — no mean trick 
either, as her pace yet, when she exerts her strength, is equal to an 
ordinary race-horse. But she dwells, lingers, and dodges, and, in 
spite of our utmost eflForts, darts, by a sudden turn, behind our 
horses, and dives into the intricacies of the forest, leaving us going 
ahead forty miles an hour, before we can get a pull on our nags. 
Some miles yet we struggle on, until at length our quarry, dead beaten, 
casts forth from her secret pouch her young one, which Tommy 
observing, flings himself from his horse, and instantly secures before 
the hounds have touched it. We know her death is now certain, 
as it is only in her last extremity that the mother throws away her 
young; whether she is impelled by maternal instinct to give 
her oflFspring a chance of escape, or whether she thinks to handicap 
herself lighter for this race for her life, no one can tell. 

M now] pushes forward on his little chestnut horse, deter- 
mined to dispute the honours with us, for I have lost all fear in the 
emulation of the chase ; but the next moment, owing to a diflFerence 
of opinion between my horse and myself as to which side of a tree 
we should go, his chest goes with a thud against the thick trunk, 
which nearly bursts him^ and almost addles my brain; but, more 
from instinct than reason, I set him going again, and in a ftw 
minutes more the hounds are running into the dying kangaroo, 
when she springs into a water-hole, where she squats, and as the 
hounds arrive she ducks them with her little fore feet; and thus 
they swim, and sink, and gulp, and guggle, and can't fasten on her, 
for her small active paws drive them under water continually. 

M and I dash in, just as a famous worrier fixes himself on her 

throat, and we, driving a knife into her, drag her out bodily, and lay 
her panting carcase on the brink of the water. Little glory comes 
from such a death ; but we cut off her tail (tail ! mind you), and 
the huntsman and whip coming up opportunely take the quarters, 
and toss the entrails and fore paws to the dogs, who soon * feed fat 
' their ancient grudge,' and wobble home with fat bellies like London 
aldermen. 

Eagle-hawks, kites, and crows sit round, whetting their bills and 
sharpening their appetites for a banquet on the shreds and fragments 
of a feast that has been already well discussed — hard gleaners after 
a trim harvest ; but we don't let them enjoy it yet, for we sit down 
to our pipes, and allow our horses to get their wind. 

Never a blither whoo-whoop sounded through glade and hill, not 
a pleasanter sound in the old ancient forest, than rent the echoes 
of the wild mountains — no, not when the natives danced their cor- 
robory, or yelled round a white victim whom they gloated on, previous 
to carving up alive and eating him afterwards. Many a rude sign 
was carved on the trees, of what significance we know nothing : 
maybe where a poor wretch was stretched out and pegged down on 
a monster ant nest of several feet in height, and left to be slowly 
devoured alive by ' bulldog ants,' in the time gone by. I have often 
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tried to conjecture to myself the position of the wretch — tied down, 
helpless — and his thoughts, as the last footstep, even of his enemy, 
died away, and he was left — hungry and athirst — in the vast and lonely 
wilderness; and I picture the horror of his situation, the attack of the 
early army of ants, who, having stung his miserable naked body till 
in his agony his mind reeled, and his tormentors sought at last fas 
his physical faculties gave out) the soft and assailable parts of his 
body. I see them now, crowding, hungry and incensed, to his 
eyes, and forcing up his feeble eyelids to gorge and sting his dried 
and waterless eyeballs. They creep into his nostrils, and pervade 
his mouth; he feebly blows them forth, only to be resented by 
stings and fresh attacks. Night comes, and his bonds fester and 
fray into his far spread out limbs. He is dying of thirst, every joint 
aches, and his embossed and bloated body, swollen by poison and 
deadly stings, is bursting with torture, but no relief comes. The 
ants are at rest, but the wild night dogs bay round him and 
creep stealthily near, then, frightened, dash away with a snarl, and 
lie off at a little distance, watching him through the tedious night. 
Morning breaks, and sleep, or at least insensibility, comes over him, 
from which he is awakened by the attack of an eagle-hawk, that, 
after long regarding him on tne wing, swoops down, and with one 
drive of his cruel beak plucks out a living eye. A faint shriek 
drives the bird away, but, having dissected it at a little distance, it 
returns (as one would for another choice oyster) and whips out the 
other. The ants come to him again, and in the hollow caverns 
of his sockets make a colony, and thus suck out and tear away in 
minute particles his still palpitating flesh, but he heeds them no more, 
His gin (or wife) is far away, and belongs to another, his tribe have 
forgotten him ; but in the long time to come perhaps a black fellow, 
possum hunting, may discover his broken skeleton, disjointed and scat- 
tered by native dogs. A dark spot reveals where his rank flesh has 
rotted slowly and soddened the earth, driving away even the inimical 
ants. But nis fate will be understood, for his wrist-bones and ankles 
are still fastened by bonds staked down deep in the earth. 

Thus perished many a captive, black and white, in the early 
period of colonization. 

These reflections grew out of a yarn that one of our companions 
told us as we sat smoking our pipes, close to a monster ant-hill, on 
the one side, where the great black ants walked out and stared at us, 
and the tawny giant insects on the other hand rose on end, and 
looked like disputing our right even of temporary occupation. 
Strange as it may appear, I never sat down to rest in the bush 
of Australia, that I did not detect ants within a few yards of me, 
sometimes an inch long, sometimes as small as a dot, but always 
ants, more plentiful than uncles in St. Martin's Lane, and not half 
as useful. 

The hounds by this time have munched up the last remnant 
of flesh, and crunched the bones. We have knocked out the ashes 
of our pipes, tossed off the only drop of brandy left, and, as the 
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horses have now recovered their wind, and the hounds have 

* stretched their leathern hides almost to bursting,' we climb into 
the pigskin, and jog along home. Tommy has preserved the young 
kangaroo alive and unhurt, and it lies contented in his capacious 
pocket, its senseless but gentle head just protruding, as happy, as 
confiding, and as sillily reliant as if it were snugly doubled up in its 
mother's natural apron. The poor little beast only lived a few weeks. 

Nothing is more striking to a new comer than the perfect lull 
of the Australian bush and the extraordinary absence of animal life. 
Once in a way we spring a bevy of quail, and sometimes a few ducks 
rise from a solitary water-hole, though I have seen; black swans and 
varieties of wild fowl in favoured regions. The * native companion* 
is to be found, too, that stilted, swell bird, who walks gingerly, with a 
spasmodic action, like a west-end buck in tight boots, a sample 
of which (or both) you may see in the Regent's Park gardens, 
where you should also pay your devoirs to the wombat, a little 
scrambling nondescript that hunches up his back and dodges about 
for buns, utterly forgetful of his old antipodean habits and food. 
Wild turkeys are scarce, but are to be met with ; and a fine dish 
they make, as I remember well, and of which, and other game, I 
will tell you at a more convenient opportunity. 

We talk lightly of these matters as we journey home, until some 
one dilates on the habits of the kangaroo. It is well known that his 
instinct is the lowest in the animal creation, and yet he possesses 
wariness and cunning sufficient to protect himself, ordinarily, from 
the attacks of his many enemies ; and it is rarely even that the wily 
savage can spear one, or has roast kangaroo for supper. The salta- 
tory powers of this animal are indeed wonderful, and when in full 
swing, and the fall of the ground in his favour, he can easily clear 
five-and-twenty feet in each successive bound. His mode of attack, 
or rather defence, is simple but peculiar. If he is a large animal, 
when he acquires, technically, the name (and supposed wisdom) of 

* an old man,* he seizes the dog in his fore paws, and, holding him 
fast, he raises a hind leg, and with the long protruding centre claw 
strikes out his entrails — rather a singular and playful form of pug- 
nacity, and as difficult to stop as Alec Reed's upper cut or Tom 
Sayers's right-hander. I'm told the beast has had the temerity to 
attack a man at close quarters, but / don't believe it. 

It is a fallacy to suppose the kangaroo makes use of his tail in 
springing, it merely acts as a balance and rudder ; for I have 
narrowly observed him going full speed down a range, on which 
occasions he looks like a gigantic rat performing an acrobatic feat on 
his hind legs. 

We have by this time arrived at the white gates of the home 
paddock, and right glad are we with the prospect of dinner and a 
change of clothes, for, remember, we have been out since sunrise 
in a broiling sun ; the same sun having had, as I read in a lady's 
popular novel, * a shining effect * on us — I believe a not unusual 
occurrence. 

We feasted gaily, spun our usual colonial yarns, told old stories, 
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and let oft' older Joe Millers, until we became drowsy over our caps 
and pipes, and then resigned ourselves quite happily to 

* Tired nature*s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles } the wretched he forsakes : 
Swift on his pinions flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear/ 



ARBITRATION 5 

OR, CAPTAIN RHODES V, THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 

There are certain arbitrary rules which are usually acted upon in 
all matters connected with horseflesh, either contrary to law, or 
independently of law. These customs are dictated by good sense, 
or convenience, or by a wish to be as honest in a transfer of pro- 
perty as the circumstances of the case will admit. We have not 
yet met with the Quixotic gentleman who walks about TattersalPs 
yard, or St. Martin's Lane, crying, * Unsound horses for sale.' 
We are as yet unacquainted with the chivalry which proclaims, 
^ A spavined hunter to be disposed of for as much as I can get.' 
In the evident regeneration of the turf we look forward to the time 
when Mr. Rice will be found to inquire whether ' any screws arc 

* wanted this morning, sir ;' but in the mean time we are quite 
willing to take our chance with the rest of mankind, and to abide 
by the ordinary and well-known regulations of the hammer. The 
unwritten law of the Corner seems to us hitherto to have been 
sufficiently defined ; and certainly those persons who do not under- 
stand it, or are not willing to submit to it, have nothing to blame 
but their own want of foresight when they pay the penalty by bujring 
what they do not covet, or are unable to make use of. 

It should be understood that there are very few sound horses to 
be met with after a few seasons' knocking about in the fast countries; 
and the general features of a warranty would so retard business, 
would be so utterly out of place in a yard like Tattersall's, that 
that most unsatisfactory mode of dealing, when a horse is once 
under the hammer, has been by general consent done away with. 
But as the British public, poor little dear, stands in need of some 
protection from that monster of iniquity — a man with a horse to sell, 
it has been thought sufficient to give such a description of the 
animal as shall guarantee his performance of the work for which he 
is purchased, and that the condition of sale shall be his capability 
of performing that work in the ordinary manner. Thus a horse 
described in the catalogue of Messrs. Tattersall as ' quiet in har- 

* ness * need not be a hack or a charger; nor is it at all necessary 
that either of the latter shall fail to break your neck in a quick burst 
from John o' Gaunt or Crick gorse : but they must each be pre- 
pared to do that which, from the description, a horseman has a 
right to expect. Now we beg to say * a horseman,* or one tole- 
rably well acquainted with the subject — we except, of course, old 
women, dissenting ministers^ senior wranglers, and the majority of 
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the newly elected civil servants of India, as knowing nothing about 
it J and we recommend them strongly not to dabble in horseflesh, 
excepting under the wings of the most respectable dealers. This 
being so, a hunter requires a very peculiar class of certificate, and 
very properly one is guaranteed, which can lead to no mistake. 
He must have eyesight and wind. Whatever other qualities go to 
make up a hunter, or whatever excellences he can dispense with, 
these two things are absolutely necessary for qualification. He may 
have a spavin, but if it does not impede his galloping he may still 
be a hunter. He may be vicious in the stable, or he may be a 
most inveterate kicker, but as long as he confines his practical jokes 
to the road, and goes quietly to hounds, he will be a hunter. We 
need scarcely point out, however, that if he is incapable of seeing 
his way over a country, on the one hand, for want of eyes, or of 
making his way over it on the other, from want of wind, he does 
not come up to our notions of his description, nor to the generally 
understood intentions of his guarantee. 

A late arbitration case in connection with this subject has found 
its way into the sporting papers. We happen to know something 
of the matter ; and as it is a case singularly interesting to the two 
great divisions of the sporting fraternity, those who buy horses and 
those who sell them, we may be forgiven for commenting on it. 

Captain Rhodes put up at Tattersall's, amongst others, a horse 
called One too Many, described as *<? hunter* He was sold to the 
Earl of Cardigan at 410 guineas. The horse was returned as a 
whistler, and resold to Lord Gardnor at 260 guineas. Captain 
Rhodes intending to sue Lord Cardigan for the diS'erence ; but the 
case finally came to arbitration, and the following award, as pub- 
lished in the papers, was the result: — 1st, That the horse, having 
been pronounced by two competent authorities, Mr. Mavor and Pro- 
fessor Varnell, to be defective in his wind, the same having been 
described in Messrs. Tattersall's catalogue as * a hunter,' was 
improperly described on that occasion ; 2ndly, That when a horse 
is put up for sale, the word hunter only, without any adjective, 
has been and is held by custom and practice to imply a war- 
ranty as regards wind; 3rdly, That the horse is therefore return- 
able, &c., &c. 

Law is commonly conceived to be a rather expensive amusement, 
which it undoubtedly is ; and arbitration a satisfactory substitute for 
it, which it frequently is : but in the present case most undoubtedly 
it is not, for there can be no question but that Captain Rhodes 
legally would have attained that which by arbitration he was likely 
to lose, viz., a verdict in his favour. We are bound to admit that 
Lords Bateman and Redesdale, the arbitrators, are fully competent 
to decide on the merits of a horse case, and that, by their own 
showing, they could have returned no other award. But we are 
not equally convinced that the evidence as to the horse's wind was 
properly sifted, as it would have been in a court of law, nor do we 

Juite understand to what extent the word hunter implies wind. If 
Captain Rhodes and One too Many were Mr. Jones and a forty- 
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pounder, we can easily understand the extent of the implication ; 
but Captain Rhodes and his horse are too well known for the sup- 
position that he was selling a screw. So far from it, the horse is 
well known as one of the most brilliant hunters in England ; and, 
if further proof of his qualities as ' a hunter ' are wanting, we refer 
to the second sale of him, wind and all, for 260 guineas, to one 
of the best sportsmen of his day. Is he a hunter, or is he not? 
Such seems to us to be the question. As such he was described j 
and if he is not one we wish Lord Gardnor joy of his bargain. 
We readily admit that a bad winded horse is not a good hunter: 
but a thick winded horse may be, and has been, ridden through 
many a run. A roarer may be a race- horse : and we think we 
have heard of one or two not among the worst for a mile. But 
here is a horse, a few short months ago one of the most brilliant 
hunters in England, suddenly discovered to be ^ not a hunter at all,' 
good, bad, or indifferent. In the face of a certificate by Messrs. 
Jvlavor and Varnell the decision of Lords Bateman and Redesdale 
appears to be inevitable. Doubtless these noblemen took into 
consideration the difference of wind in different horses, the altera- 
tion made by condition, the great difficulty of drawing an exact line 
between perfect wind and a perfectly serviceable wind. Of course 
those gentlemen know that hundreds of horses make some slight 
noise that are far better than hundreds that make none at all, and 
that * defect * does not by any means imply * incapacity :' because 
we are quite certain that a court of law would have entered into 
all these points, and a hundred others for which we have neither 
space nor inclination. Mr. Mavor and Professor Varnell are quite 
aware of the extreme delicacy required in detecting a very nice 
point of defective wind. Knowing this horse to be by character one 
of the very best hunters in England, we presume that they took 
every means for ascertaining how far he was ' defective in wind,* 
and for giving some more decisive opinion on his deficiency. We 
presume that they applied something more than the ordinary tests 
of science upon this occasion; that, above all things, they indi- 
vidually gave the horse a rattling gallop, and placed beyond all 
doubt his incapacity as a hunter, if not for their own satisfaction, at 
least for the satisfaction of those concerned. Far be it from us to 
decry ' arbitration,* as a happy medium between extravagant liti- 
gation and petty squabbling : but a court of law would have gone 
into these matters, would have ascertained these facts, and would 
have inquired whether there might be no other reason operating 
on the mind of the purchaser for the return of so costly a purchase. 
Whether the horse was quite the pleasantest horse in the world to 
ride : whether he kicked a little at starting : or whether he was a 
general favourite with the establishment — which has sometimes 
much to do with the value of a gentleman's stud. But it would be 
preposterous to believe that any of these things have been over- 
looked. Doubtless they were gone into by the arbitrators ; and we 
would not assert that Lord Bateman or Lord Redesdale did not 
themselves give the horse a gallop. 
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Having decided upon submitting his case to arbitration, Captain 
Rhodes is fully satisfied j and the case need never have been stirred 
again, but for the very great difficulty in which it places all gentle- 
men with horses, especially hunters, for sale. 

Tattersall's has been generally looked upon as a mart where a 
horse may be sold without any question of warranty beyond that of 
description. It must therefore be unsatisfactory, to say the least 
of it, to have returned upon your hands as unsound that which you 
did not warrant to be sound, but which most unquestionably is what 
you described him — a good hunter, hack, charger, or quiet in 
double or single harness. If a warranty on the subject of wind be 
specific^ we understand it : if it be not, but be only implied in the 
word ' hunter,* then we do not understand it as extending beyond 
his capacity to carry us well over a country. We see a great 
difficulty in the warranty of a horse sold by public auction ; and it is 
a comfort to be able to send an unsound horse into the market 
instead of into the stable of your dearest friend. But we see no 
difficulty in framing a law or rule for the guidance of sportsmen and 
gentlemen, by which nothing need be left to be implied as to a 
horse's capability for answering his description. We believe the 
late decision to be an excellent precedent for the Messrs. Tattersall ; 
and it is very'desirable that those gentlemen, whose reputation for 
honourable and satisfactory dealing and conduct is so well established, 
should enjoy every advantage of the kind. But as there are 
hundreds of excellent hunters, which, making a slight noise, from 
unknown causes, would not pass unscathed through the hands of a 
veterinary surgeon, it is equally desirable that the public should 
know exactly how far a horse may be described as ' a hunter * in 
the catalogue, without being subject to return for an imperfection 
which does not impede in any degree his capability of crossing a 
country. 

THE WILD SPORTS OF THE NEILGHERRY 

MOUNTAINS. 

By H. a. L. (The Old Shekarry.) 

CHAPTER III. 
* Coming events cast their shadows before.* 

An Indian spread. — Lieut. Weddcrburn. — ^The dead charger. — News of elephant. 
— Arrangements and start.— A voyage in a strange craft. — ^Alligators. — The 
Moyaar jimgle. — The Muntjak. — ^The silent approach of deer.---The Loris. — 
Native superstition. — The route. — A Mulcher village. — News of a rogue ele- 
phant. — The rencontre. — An awkward position* — The rogue's cunning. — ^The 
charge. — Life and death on the shot — An unlooked-for coincidence. — The 
bivouac. — Evident traces of a comrade's handywork. — The elephant his own 
doctor. — The bivouac. — The bullets recognized. — No fresh spoor to be found. — 
Return to camp. — Pot-hunting. — A blank hunt for spoor. — Wcdderburn's non- 
appearance.— Return to the Hills. — Sad news, — The Mulchers' prophecy ful- 

' filled. — Lieut. Wedderburn's shocking death from an enraged wounded elephant. 

FeastiKg and revelry were at their height in the Shekarry's den 
(Burnside Cottage, above the Mala-mund), and never were there a 
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merrier set of fellows than those assembled that evening to ' wet ' 

the promotion of K , an old chum of H. M.'s 84th Regiment, 

who happened to be staying with me at the time. ' Five Minutes,' 
my chef de cuisine^ who was celebrated even on the Hills for his 
attainments in the gastronomic art, on this occasion had done more 
than sustain his reputation. The standing Anglo-Indian dishes, 
a fatted turkey stuffed with cachew nuts, Yorkshire ham, and 
saddle of gram-fed mutton, were flanked by boars' chops, snipe- 
trail pie, jugged hare, and venison pasty, followed by curried trout, 
cabobbed ortolans, woodcocks on toast, bison's marrow-bones, and 
gray teal, all of which delicacies had been contributed by some of the 
sturdy sportsmen then gathered round the table. 

There is a kind of freemasonry amongst military and naval men 
that does not exist in any other class of society, and this ' mystic 
' tie ' is most undoubtedly strengthened when they also happen to be 
sportsmen. Among the guests was a Scotchman belonging to the 37th 
Native Infantry, of the name of Wedderburn, deservedly accounted 
one of the best shots in the country. Above common height, his 
limbs were moulded in most exquisite symmetry, developing an 
extraordinary play of muscle matured by constant exercise. A pro- 
fusion of curls black as raven's wing shaded a forehead bearing the 
stamp of remarkable intelligence, and the characteristic expression 
of his dark handsome face was innate good humour. Open as the 
day, and full of the milk of human kindness, he was one of those 
happy beings only met with now and then whose lives seem all sun- 
shine. The cheerful tones of his voice and inspiriting flash of his 
bright sparkling eye enlivened and animated the whole company. 
Never had he been more brilliant than on this occasion ; and after 
the cloth was removed, the healths of her Majesty and the newly- 
promoted one druiik, cheroots lighted, and a brew made, he gave us 
the late Tom Morris's well-known chant, * The Boar, the mighty 
* Boar,' in which all joined until ' the whole welkin ' rang with the 
chorus, — 

* Here's luck to all who fear no fall 
And the next gray boar we sec.' 

Hardly had the reverberated echo of our voices died away in the 
glen than I was called upon, and gave 

THE DEAD CHARGER. 

Farewell my good steed ! thy long service is o'crj 
Thou wilt bear me in war and in pastime no more: 
No more thou 'It be cheer'd by the sound of my voice ; 
No more in thy speed shall my spirit rejoice ! 
Stiff, stiff are those limbs, which in life used to fly 
Like a storm-driven rack through the hurricane sky. 
And cold is that ardour, so generous and true. 
Which age could not weaken nor labour subdue. 

In the pride of thy strength thou hast borne me along. 
And hast shared in the risk of the battle's hot throng, 
Where the arrows have whirred and the bullets have showered, 
But thine eye never quailed, and thine ear never cowered. 
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Thou hast seen the fierce Khalsa*s sharp murder-stained speaf ; 
Thou hast heaid the * hurrah ' of our headlong career. 
And hast witnessed, when on them our vengeance was wreaked. 
How the desperate have striven, and the timid have shrieked. 

We have gone through strange scenes, my lost steed, I and thou. 

And thy valour hath saved me from peril ere now j 

I have shared with thee oft my scant morsel of bread, 

And lain by thy side on the same chilly bed ; 

(*Twas the fortune of war.) And in mischievous whim 

I Ve had cause to exult in thy fleetness of limb j 

For thou'st borne me right well through morass and through wood. 

And gallantly breasted both upland and flood. 

No spur ever galled thee, my noble old horse : 
I used thee not so as to now feel remorse ; 
In thy wildest career, or to guide thee, or check, 
A word from my lip, or my hand to thy neck, 
Was of magical power j and for pleasure or need 
A touch of thy bridle could urge thee to speed i 
The loud-booming gun could not quiver thy nerve. 
Nor the wounded gray boar ever force thee to swerve. 

No more shall the trumpet's shrill note of command 
Make thy hoof spurn the earth and thy nostrils expand j 
No more to thy curvets my sabre shall clank. 
No more make thee bound as it swings to thy flankj 
Nor again shall that eye with proud rapture be lit 
*Midst the toss of thy head and the champ of thyblt. 
So mild, yet so mettled j so steady, yet free : 
Oh, never will steed be what thou wert to me ! 

I have laid thee too deeply beneath the broad plain 

For the loathsome-beaked vulture thy limbs to profane^ 

Or the ravenous wolf, or the jackal to feed 

On the mangled remains of my long-cherished steed. 

In decent repose and in safety they lie. 

And oft shall I yield thee a merited sigh : 

Thou hast earned it by service, long, varied, and true: 

Then to all but thy memory, old charger, adieu 1 

Other songs followed, tale after tale of past prowess and wild adven- 
ture was related, with prophecies of the future, anecdote and jest • 
followed each other in startling rapidity, and the gray streaks of dawn 
were visible in the east before the company separated. 

I had hardly turned in more than a couple of hours when Chineah 
awoke me with the intelligence that a Curumber had come in the 
cantonment to say that a large herd of elephants had been seen the 
day previously near a nullah that flowed into the Moyaar river, about 
three miles from the foot of the Hills. Wedderburn, who had also 
got hold of the news, came to my bungalow, and it was arranged 
that he should go down the Seegur, or northern ghaut, and work 
towards the eastward, whilst I went down that of Coonoor and 
made for GuzelhuUi, where we were to meet on the third day, it 
being a capital hunting quarters, close to a narrow belt of jungle 
between the Hills and Moyaar river, through which elephants had to 
pass whether en route for thp Ballyrungum hills or the southern 
forests. 
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Having completed mv preparations I sent on the guns, &c,, 
Chineah, Googooloo, tne Gooroo, and a horsekeeper, also two 
coolies laden with prog, and after they had started four or five hours 
I mounted my nag Gooty and caught them up at the bottom of the 
ehaut just as the sun was setting. We passed the night at the 
MetrapoUiam bunealow, after having ordered the head man of the 
vills^e to send to oeremogay and have a boat prepared for us against 
the morrow, as I purposed going down the Bowani as far as the 
confluence of the Mooyaar. 

At dawn the next morning we embarked in our strange craft, 
which was nothing more than a round saucer-shaped basket about 
fourteen feet in diameter and thirtv inches in depth, made of bam- 
boo, and covered with raw bullock hides sewn together. At the 
bottom we strewed branches and bundles of straw, so as to prevent 
the horses' hoofs from breaking through, and, all being prepared, our 
boatman pushed oiF. No rowing was required, as we were driven 
down the stream by the force of the current at the rate of about 
five miles an hour, the boatman keeping in deep water by means of a 
broad paddle, which not only acted as a rudder but prevented the 
boat from turning round and round, as it would have done when left 
to itself. There is no possibility of upsetting these primitive craft, 
and the only accident that can arrive is, that the leather may be torn 
by sharp ledges of rocks or trees half buried in the bed of the river, 
which is of rare occurrence, as, although they carry an immense 
weight (from three to four tons), they rarely draw more than from 
four to six inches water. Besides, this accident is easily remedied, 
as the boatman ^always carries the necessary materials for repairing 
damages ; the boat is drawn ashorei and a leather patch makes it as 
water-tight as ever. 

In about two hours we came to the village of Danayankottei, 
where we breakfasted, whilst Chineah and the Gooroo went to glean 
intelligence from a Mulcher tribe, who lived in the jungle not far oflF. 
The party returned with five of the men, two of whom had been 
with me on a previous hunting expedition, but they brought no news 
of elephants ; however, I bade them accompany us, their services as 
trackers being always useful in the jungle, and we continued our 
voyage. As we were gliding down the stream) which in many parts 
was fringed by dense jungle, the howling of my dogs repeatedly 
attracted my attention to the numerous alligators that were swimming 
with only just their noses above water on the look out for prey ^ and 
I had some very pretty rifle practice, turning several of them over 
with a conical ball between the eyes, when they would show their 
dark yellow throats, lash the water with their tails for a moment, 
and sink to the bottom. 

By ten p.m. we arrived at the junction of the two rivers, where 
we disembarked, striking into the belt of thick jungle that lies 
between the Mooyaar and the north side of the Hills just below 
Rungasawmy's peak, which, being over seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is a conspicuous landmark. Here we fell in 
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with another party of Mulchers, whom we induced to accompany us 
for a bribe of some tobacco, and forming a kind of irregular line, we 
proceeded to hunt for tracks. We came across several old spoor of 
elephant, numerous fresh slots of deer and pig, and the pugs of a 
tiger that had passed by early in the morning, which I could tell by 
most unmistakable signs, but I saw no trail to lead me to suppose 
that any elephants had been lately in that part of the forest. I 
therefore dismissed all the Mulchers except the two who had been 
with me before, who knew the country well, and struck the 
Mooyaar again, continuing my course up stream by a deer run, every 
now and then making a cast in the jungle for the chance of falling 
in with a trail. :As we were going quietly along, our footsteps 
hardly making a sound on the green sward, I saw at about eighty 
yards' distance, in a little opening of the trees, two jungle sheep picking 
up some fallen moura* berries, but at the same moment, before I 
could throw up my rifle, the dogs Hassan and Ali, that were being 
led in a slip by tne Gooroo, also perceived them, and whimpered. 
Alarmed by the noise, they were bounding off through the bush, 
when by a snap shot I rolled over the buck with a broken shoulder, 
and he was immediately secured by the does. As I found him to 
be a good specimen I had his skin carefully taken off whilst the 
flesh was divided, so as to be more easily carried. Jungle sheep, or, 
more properly speaking, the muntjak [Cervus moschatus) are of a 
reddish-brown colour, rather darker on the back and face, and 
lighter under the belly and the inside of the legs. Their great 
peculiarity is a curious bony substance about three inches long, 
covered with skin, growing out of the skull, to which the horns arc 
attached. These latter are about six inches in length, with one tine 
near the root, and the point rather bent forward. They are gene- 
rally found in pairs, and their flesh, which is very dark in colour, is 
excellent eating, being delicate, fine grained, and partaking something 
of the flavour of the hare. 

Towards noon we came upon a small river that rises in the hills 
and winds through the celebrated Orange Valley, from whence it 
descends the steep mountain side in a series of cascades, and gliding 
through almost impenetrable forest finally falls into the Mooyaar. 
Here I made a halt, sending the gang up the stream to look out for 
tracks, and whilst they were away I sat dov^rn to rest in the fork of a 
tree, the foliage of which completely sheltered me from the piercing 
rays of the sun. A quarter of an hour might have passed, during 
which time I remained perfectly quiet, having fallen into a brown 
study as to the best means of proceeding, when all at once a kind 
of low snort attracted my notice. I caught up my rifle, silently 
cocked it, and peered carefully round, listening attentively, but 
nothing was to be seen. Not a twig cracked, nor a leaf rustled j 
still I could distinctly hear a hard breathing, evidently close at hand. 
At last, while keeping my eye upon a large clump of bush, from 

* A jungle tree bearing a dark purple fruity somewhat rescmbliog a sloe, which 
is much sought after l^ bearsi deer, and hogs. 
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which I thought the sound proceeded, I saw the long brown hauy 
fece and expressive black eyes of a deer issue forth close to the 
ground from under the foliage. For a moment the head remained 
perfectly motionless, although I observed the nostrils expand and 
the eyes reconnoitre the glade in a most suspicious manner j how- 
ever, the height of my position above the ground not only enabled 
me to escape notice, but also prevented the taint in the air from 
being discovered, for I again heard a significant low grunt, evidently 
denoting satis&ction, and almost immediatelv a noble buck axis stole 
stealthily forward so noiselessly that I dici not hear a stir in the 
foliage. He stood for a moment drawing in the air, scratched his 
back with his wide-spreading antlers, which had still the velvety 
skin upon them, and then gave a sharp bark, evidently a signal to 
the rest of the herd, for they immediately came trotting up, and all 
entered the opposite thicket. I could easily have rolled over the 
buck and a couple of does, as my spare guns were hanging within 
my reach by their slings on a fork of the tree ; but I did not care to 
do so, as, having the jungle sheep, my people did not want for 
venison, and it had now become my practice never to kill more 
game than was absolutely required for food. 

Chineah and the rest of the people came back without having 
fellen upon any fresh spoor of elephant, although one of their 
number managed to catch a young loris * alive, and brought it back 
clinging to his hair, to the great disgust of the two Mulchers, who 
declared that it was the most unfortunate animal that could be met 
with in the jungle, as it always portended death or misfortune at 
band. Chineah and the gang laughed heartily at their superstition, 
but as subsequent events turned out, they often recalled to mind 
the Mulchers' saying, and a loris was ever afterwards an object of 
extreme dread to them. We now pushed forward rapidly, and soon 
came to our proposed rendezvous, the village of Gujelhulli, where 
I bought half a dozen sheep, a basket of fowls, and a bullock load 
of rice for food, at the same time engaging a party of Mulchers who 
knew the country to accompany us. We then held a consultation 
as to what was best to be done, and it was arranged that we should 
immediately continue our journey to Mayanduroa, a little Mulcher 
village said to be four coss distant,t which was to be made our 
temporary head-quarters, as the most likely ground was in that 
neighbourhood. 

Accordingly, as soon as we had partaken of some refreshment, 
which the curnam or head man of the village was polite enough to 
offer us, we again set out en route^ and after a tramp of three hours 
by a jungle path, reached our destination. The village consisted 
of only seven bamboo and grass huts : but no sooner did the 
inhabitants understand that I was going to remain in that neigh- 
bourhood, than they all, men, women, and children, turned out 

* A rather scarce animal of the sloth species, having a face like a fox^ and 
about the size of a youn? ^ray tufted monkey, 
-f A coss is two English miles. 
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to cut bamboos and gather dry leaves and long grass for the con- 
struction of a hut under Chineah's directions. 

Whilst these preparations for passing the night were being made, 
two men of the Mulcher village, who had just returned with a load 
of roots which they had gathered for food in the jungle, came up 
with the intelligence that they had been chased by a rogue elephant 
that afternoon near a shallow tank about a coss distance. Although 
somewhat fatigued with my long walk, as it yet wanted a couple 
of hours to sunset, I determined to go after him, and leaving 
Chineah in charge of the camp, accompanied by Googooloo and the 
Gooroo carrying spare guns, I set out under the guidance of the 
two Mulchers. Their coss proved a very long two miles, for I 
found myself close to the foot of the hills before they pointed me 
out a fresh spoor, evidently that of a solitary elephant of no great 
dimensions. After tracking it up for a short distance, I came to 
a jheel, or marsh full of high reeds and stunted bush, and there, 
in the centre of a shallow pool, I saw the object of my search, 
evidently enjoying the luxury of a bath. At first sight I thought 
it was a large female, as no tusks were perceivable, but on a closer 
inspection with my field glass I found it to be a bull, although 
of that caste called by the natives ' hyjera^^ or * barren males.* 
The Mulchers told me that he was a very vicious brute, as not only 
had he repeatedly charged them without provocation, but when he 
found they had eluded his pursuit by climbing up a large tree and 
hiding themselves amongst the foliage, he wreaked his fury on 
a bamboo which he plucked up and trampled to pieces under his 
feet, screaming with rage the whole time. Such being the case, 
I did not care to have more people about me than was absolutely 
necessary, so giving the two spare guns to Googooloo, I bade all 
the rest climb into high trees, from whence they could see the sport 
without danger. 

This matter arranged, I tried the wind by a feather, which, when 
after elephants, I generally kept pinned by a bit of fine silk to my 
hunting'cap, but as circumstances turned out, this precaution was 
hardly required. I now put fresh caps upon my gans, taking care 
to see that the powder was well up in the nipple, reconnoitred the 
ground carefully, and made a half circuit of the marsh, in order to 
get behind the cover of a patch of high reeds which appeared about 
seventy yards distant from the spot where the elephant was standing. 
We both kept well under cover, making as little noise as possible, 
and approached up wind; but the keen-scented animal, although he 
had his back turned towards us, perceived the taint in the air when 
we were three hundred yards distant, and with a hoarse scream of 
rage came rushing, tail on end, in our direction, flourishing his 
trunk about and sniHing the wind. Luckily, the loud splashing 
of his great feet betrayed his movements, for we were knee deep 
in mud, and the reeds in some places were considerably higher than 
our heads. This was an awkward position to be in ; moreover, the 
setting sun shone right in my face, and as I was much afraid that 
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it would dazzle my eyes and prevent me from taking proper aim, I 
pushed on until I came to a place where the reeds were only up to 
my waist, when I halted, looked to see that my guns were dry, and 
then told Googooloo to get on my shoulders to look round over the 
reeds for the enemy. Scarcely had he mounted than I knew he was 
discovered by the hoarse appalling scream of rage that rang through 
the air, sounding as if close at hand ; and barely had he time to reach 
the ground and catch hold of the spare guns, than the infuriated 
monster burst through a patch of high reeds in our rear that had 
hitherto concealed him from our sight and charged splashing up 
towards us. When I first caught a glimpse of him he was cer- 
tainly not more than five-and-thirty paces distant, and I imme- 
diately raised my trusty rifle ; but life and death were on the shot, 
and it did not belch forth its deadly contents until he had charged 
to within fifteen paces, when I let him have it, aiming full at the 
centre of the hollow just over the trunk. The ragged bullet flew 
true to the mark, burying itself in the brain ; but the impetus of his 
headlong charge carried him on, and with a mighty splash that 
might have been heard at a quarter of a mile's distance, he fell with 
his outstretched trunk close to my feet, covering us over with mud 
from head to foot. I felt sure that my aim was fatal, but had it 
not been so, we should have been in a pretty predicament, for we 
were both completely blinded for the moment, and if he had not 
been very severely hit, he might have caught us, one after the 
other, before we could have cleared the mud away from our eyes. 
Poor Googooloo got much the worst of it, being also nearly choked ; 
but after some spluttering and coughing, he wiped his eyes on the 
tail of my shooting coat, and we simultaneously burst out into 
a loud laugh at each other's queer appearance. 

This elephant was evidently a most dangerous rogue, for he had 
not only tracked us up entirely by his extraordinarily keen scent (in 
following the taint in the air), but he also showed such desperate 
cunning in doubling before he made his attack, so as to take us 
in the rear and cut off our retreat. Luckily, however, for us, 
clever as he might have been in the doctoring line he could not 
recover himself after the settling effects of a single pill administered 
by the arm of the most worthy Bishop (of Bond Street). 

Having washed off some of the extraneous mud in a neighbouring 
pool, I went to examine the dead elephant, whose almost rabid state 
I could now easily account for, as besides the hole my bullet had 
made, from which the blood was still oozing, there were three other 
recent wounds in nearly the same place, with a fourth that had 
passed through the off ear, and two more in the off shoulder. 
What astonished me more particularly was, that none of the three 
wounds which the animal had previously received should have 
proved mortal, although all were planted in the most vital part 
of the elephant's skull, and one within an inch of my own shot, 
from which death was instantaneous. 

On my attempting to probe the previous wounds with a ramrod. 
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in order to ascertain the direction the bullets had taken, I was much 
surprised to find them plugged up with red clay, which operation, 
I have no doubt, was performed by the sagacious animal himself 
in order to stop the haemorrhage. However, as night was drawing 
on, and I had a good hour's walk through the jungle to my camp, 
I deferred all further examination until the morrow ; and having 
looked to my arms in case they might be required en route^ cut off 
the elephant's tail and the tips of his ears to send to the collector's 
cutcherry for the Government reward,* and joined the Gooroo and 
Mulchers, who hearing the shot were approaching us. We then 
made the best of our way to the village, which we reached safely 
after nearly missing our way once or twice from the darkness of 
the night. I was regularly tired out when I arrived, but a bath, 
clean clothes, and good dinner soon set me up all right again. 
Before I turned in for the night I smoked a cheroot, lying upon 
a carpet spread upon some dry leaves before a huge log fire in 
front of the hut round which my gang and all the village, men, 
women, and children, were assembled. Chineah distributed to- 
bacco to all, and concocted a brew of arrack-punch, that met 
with universal approbation, after which the trophies were handed 
round, whilst one of the Mulchers, with much gesticulation and 
humour, gave an account of the affair, as he had witnessed it from 
the top of a tree, which recital produced an extraordinary effect 
upon his listeners, for when he came to the part when we were 
discovered by the elephant, he imitated very correctly the different 
noises made by that animal ; and as they sat on their heels cuddling 
their knees, they began to roll their eyes, grunt, and shake about, 
every now and then breaking out into strange noises and cries, 
as if the scene was actually before them ; however, the relation 
produced a satisfactory effect, for it was arranged that all the men 
of the tribe should go out on 'the morrow to look for fresh trails and 
earn the rewards of waist-cloths, Madras cotton handkerchiefs, and 
tobacco, which Chineah promised on my part in case of success. 

On the morrow at daylight I sallied out, accompanied by the 
gang and a large party of Mulchers, taking my course towards the 
jheel where I had killed the elephant the day before. Here T found 
that a pig had been paying a visit to the remains, for a bit of the 
hind quarters had been eaten away, and there were no fresh traces of 
animal life except the broad slots of a large boar, besides which I 
could plainly see the rips made by his sharp tusks in the flesh. 
The gang then set to work with their axes to cut out the tusks, 
which, although considerably thicker, much resembled those of 

* The East Indian Government used to give a reward of seventy rupees fbr each 
male elephant killed, and fifty for each female, on account of the damage they 
committed in sugar-plantations and rice-fields ; but as a proof of their death they 
required that the tail, tips of the ears, and tusks should be sent to the cutcherry 
or collector's ofHce ; but the intrinsic value of a fine pair of bull elephant's tusks 
being often ten times greater, the reward was not claimed j therefore the amount 
of head-money paid by Government can afford no estimate as to the number 
killed. 

X2 
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a female, being only about sixteen inches in length, and hardly 
protruding from the lip. They were, however, perfectly solid,* 
the cavity at the end being only an inch in depth, and much heavier 
than ordinary ivory. I then cleared out the mud, and with an iron 
ramrod probed the wounds in the forehead, when I found that, 
although they had all struck the vital spot, not one had been 
delivered at the proper angle so as to penetrate the brain, although 
they were, I imagined, sufficient to have caused the animal to die a 
lingering death. 

As the ground about the jheel seemed a very likely-looking haunt 
for elephants, I and Croogooloo took a stroll round, looking out for 
spoor, but not a fresh one was to be seen, except that of the rogue 
killed the day before, although there were signs of almost every 
other denizen of the jungle having drank lately at the pool. Whilst 
we were away, some of the gang, who were curiously inclined, with 
their axes extracted the bullets from the forehead of the dead rogue, 
and presented them to me on my return, when to my surprise I 
recognized two cylindro-conical projectiles made of a mixture of 
lead and pewter, as belonging to Wedderburn's two-grooved double 
rifle. The third was a round brass bullet that exactly fitted my 
Westley Richards two-ounce smooth bore, of which Wedderburn 
had a sister gun. 

* Ha, ha, sahib !' said Chineah, with a chuckle of satisfaction, 
for he was extremely jealous of my reputation as a shot ; * master 

* wipe dat gentleman's eye dis time. Him shekarry men now 

* nebber can talkee verra too much, same like when take buck 
' sambur at Pykarra.' (This was said referring to an incident which 
happened some weeks before whilst out sambur shooting at Pykarra, 
near the Goodaloor ghaut, when after Wedderburn and I had each 
fired a shot at a buck elk, it was found dead, having only been struck 
with one bullet, which could not be found as it had passed through 
the body, and on a question arising between our people, I gave up 
my claim to the head and skin, much to Chineah's disgust.) 

* Yes,* I replied, ' there can be no mistake this time as to who 

* killed the elephant, but you must remember that it was not from 

* bad shooting that Wedderburn sahib did not secure the tail.* 

Chineah said nothing, but shook his head as he walked away, for 
he did not at all like to entertain the notion that Wedderburn was a 
better shot than his master, which was really the case, as he was 
well known to be one of the best marksmen in India at a target, 
although as yet he had not killed any great quantity of game. 

As I felt rather stiff from over-exertion, and several of the gang 
were foot-sore, I determined to have a day*s rest before commencing 
operations with Wedderburn, so bidding the Gooroo to take the 
Mulchers and hunt for spoor right across the belt of jungle between 
the Hills and the Moyaar, which the herd must have gone through if 
they had yet passed en route to Hassanoor and the Ballyrungam jungles, 
I and the rest of my people returned to camp, where I lay down 

* Their weight was just under eight pounds. 
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during the heat of the day. Towards evening I strolled out with 
my rifle, and coming across the fresh slots of spotted deer, I 
followed them up, and after a little careful stalking, came up with 
the herd, and managed to kill a couple of does for venison, which 
was rather a windfall, as I had many mouths to feed* At sunset, 
the Gooroo's party returned, but they had seen no fresh spoor, so I 
determined to return on the morrow to GujelhuUi, and await the 
arrival of Wedderburn, 

The next morning, after having distributed some rupees, and 
what remained of our stock of rice, &c., to the Mulchers, we set 
out, following the course of the river, until we arrived at the village 
of GujelhuUi, where I halted for four days, when, finding that 
Wedderburn did not make his appearance, and feelii^g convinced 
by repeated search that there were no elephants in that part of the 
jungle, I retraced my steps homeward, making a two days' march 

to MetripoUiam, where I fell in with C , a young sub who was 

Coming up to the Hills on division leave from Trichinopoly. 

It was a lovely evening when we rode into Ootacamund, accom^ 
panied by all my people, and although I had only been absent so 
short a time, I felt quite glad to be back again. To me the vernal 
Hills never appeared so refreshing and strikingly beautiful as when 
returning from the reeking plains below ; and although long years 
have passed since that day, I can now mentally behold the scene^ 
for on every side, as far as the eye could reach, the harmonious 
combination of hill and wood, of rugged steep and ferny glen, pre- 
sented a picture with that depth of colouring and exquisitely rich 
tints which Salvator Rosa would have been delighted to transfer to 
canvas. As we passed by the church I saw two coolies standing by a 
newly-made grave, upon which they had evidently been working, 
and with a strange presentiment that I can hardly explain, I rode up 
to the enclosure, and asked ^Kown murgia?' (' who * is dead ?') 

' Wedderburn, sahib,' replied one of the workmen. * Hathee uskoo 
* mardala dus rose hoaJ- (' An elephant killed him ten days ago.*) 

A cold chill came over me upon hearing this sad intelligence, and 
numberless scenes in which my late friend had borne a conspicuous, 
part flashed in a moment before me, but I felt considerable satisfac- 
tion in thinking that I had settled scores with his murderer, for 
I was convinced that he must have been killed by the rogue I had 

fallen in with, C and the gang came up at that moment, 

and long and loud were the lamentations, for there were few among 
them who had not at one time or another experienced some kindness 
or received some present from the generous and open-handed sports- 
man who was gone. 

Chineah, who had always been a great favourite of his, was quite 
overcome for the moment, and when he had sufliciently mastered 
his emotion to speak, exclaimed, ^ Nusseeb hy I Mulcher log such 
' hqla,^ (' It is fete ! the Mulcher people spoke truly ') ; referring to 
their prophetic omen on falling in with the loris, which, strangely 
enough, happened at the very time of the accident. 
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The coolies could give no further particulars, so I continued my 
route homewards, where everything seemed to remind me of him 
whose sun had set whilst it was yet day. I sent Chineah to fetch 
some of the people who were with him at the time, and from them 
I learned that they had fallen in with fresh spoor soon after de- 
scending the ghaut, and early in the day came across a solitary 
elephant, apparently without tusks, who was standing fanning himself 
in a patch of open tree jungle, knee deep in undergrowth. Wedder- 
burn, in the first instance, tried to approach him to leeward, but finding 
that he could not get a shot, the animal's back being turned towards 
him, crept round from tree to tree until he got a fair view of his 
forehead, when he let drive right and left with his double rifle, and 
dropped him. However, the elephant, who was only momentarily 
stunned, began to recover his knees, when Wedderburn, snatching 
his second gun from his shekarry (a double two-ounce smooth bore), 
again brought him to the ground with a third shot, and fancying 
he was dead, rushed forward, but the animal with a scream of rage 
regained his feet, and perceiving his antagonist, charged upon him 
tail on end, with his trunk thrown high up in the air. At this 
moment, either Wedderburn lost his presence of mind and fired 
without any aim, or finding that the mortal place in the centre of the 
forehead was hidden by the upraised trunk, must have endeavoured 
to bring him down by a side shot, but his fourth bullet (most likely 
the one that passed through the ear) produced no effect, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, before he could get out of the way, the in- 
furiated animal was upon him, twisted his trunk round his legs, and 
hurled him to the ground j Wedderburn, although much injured, and 
doubtlessly with some of his limbs broken, still moved, and at this 
moment one of the shekarries who carried a loaded gun fired two 
shots into the animal's side ; but nothing attracted his attention from 
his victim, whose piercing shrieks rang through the forest, for 
regardless of the shouts and cries of the natives, he again seized him, 
placed his huge foot upon his chest, and trampled and knelt upon 
him until almost every bone was broken, when he flung the mangled 
and lifeless body on one side, and rushed trumpeting through the 
forest. Such was the melancholy fate of one of the best shots that 
India ever produced ; and I must have fallen in with his vindictive 
adversary about eight hours after the fatal rencontre, for I am con- 
vinced, from the circumstantial evidence of the recognized bullets, 
that the * rogue^ I slew was the guilty party, although each of the next 
half-dozen elephants that were killed round about the Hills was sup- 
posed to have had something to do with the transaction. 

CRICKET. 

THE CLOSE OF THE M.C.C. i86i SEASON. 

North v. South is one of those excellent matches that keep so well posted up 
the cricketing spirit of the nation. Eleven against Eleven. A fair fight, 
and no favour. The Elevens properly selected, all counties, more or less, 
are interested in the result ; and no arena in the kingdom is so fitted for 
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playing this match as Lord's Ground, whereon first-class wickets — deadened 
a trifle by the morning rain — were ready on the 1 5th of July for the contention 
for Cricket supremacy between The North and South of England, the two 
divisions being represented thus — 

The North. 
The Hon. C. G. Lyttleton, 



The South. 

J. A. Pepys, Esq., W. F. Traill, Esq., 

Bennett, Caflyn, 

Griffith, Heame, 

Hopkinson, Lockyer, 

Mortlock, Sewell, jun., and 
Willsher. 



Anderson, 
Daft, 

Grundy, 

Hogg, 

Geo. Parr, and 



Carpenter, 
Diver, 

Hayward, 

Jackson, 

R. C. Tinley. 



The betting, to our astonishment, was dead in favour of The North, who 
had considerably the worst of the bowling, and its important adjunct, * wicket 
* keeping ;' nevertheless 6 to 4 was freely laid on the North, and the 6 to 4 
went to grief mainly through the superiority of the Southern bowling, aided 
and abetted materially by the magnificent batting display of Caffyn, whose 
65 and 25 was a rare treat : from one over from Jackson, Caflfyn made 12 by 
a 6, a 4, and a 2 ; Griffith made 26 ; Mortlock and Mr. Traill, two fine 
innings of 15 and not-out 20. These were the leading Southern scores; 
while for The North, the Ai batsman was decidedly Carpenter, with 22 and 
38. George Parr's 38 was another fine exhibition of high-class hitting. 
Grundy made 47 and 6 ; but the bowling was the leading feature of this 
match. On the afternoon of the first day it was superb : Mr. Traill bowled 
that day 22 overs (13 maidens) for 21 runs, and bowled down 5 wickets — 
Carpenter's, George Parr's, Jackson's, the Hon. C. Lytdeton's, and Tinle/s ; 
Willsher, at one period of that afternoon, bowled 29 overs (19 maidens, 7 
in succession) for 13 runs, and had 2 wickets. Here was fine Southern bowling 
well and ably met that afternoon by Jackson, who at one time bowled 18 
overs (13 maidens) for 8 runs, and by Grundy who, at the other end, shot 
forth 18 overs (15 maidens) for 8 runs, bowRng between them at one period 
144 halls for 16 runs. The South won, however, by 4 wickets, scoring 
195 and 94 (with 4 wickets to go down), against The North's 149 and 139. 
The bowling figures of the whole match stand thu£ 

The South Bowling. 

Overs. Maidens. 

Traill bowled 42 15 

85 36 

48 12 

7 



Willsher 
Bennett 
Sewell, jun. 
Cafiyn 



n 
99 



21 



Jackson 
Grundy 
Hayward 
R. C. Tinley 



Total 227 99 

The North Bowling. 

QycTB. Maidens, 

bowled 72 and 2 balls 30 

70 35 

+3 17 

15 3 



9» 



Runs. 


Wickets. 


+5 


5 


85 


4 


90 


5 


34 


4 


47 


I 


281 




Runs. 


Wickets. 


96 


6 


90 


5 


S7 


2 


31 


2 



Total 200 and 2 balls 85 275 

The following match at head-quarters was that between 

THE M.C.C. AND GROUND, AND SOUTH WALES. 
The Club was not particularly strongly represented, and the Ground men 
were Brampton, Heame, and Wells ; and the result was a good honest sound 
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thrashing for The M.C.C. and G. The Welshmen had a brace of 
rare good hitters in the Messrs. Grace, who most gracelessly dressed the Club 
bowHngy Mr. H. Grace scoring 63 not out, and Mr. E. Grace (in the 
following innings) 41 not out. Moreover this brace of Graces did not stop 
there with their mischief, but actually took (between them) 16 wickets out of 
the 20 of The M.C.C. and G., who scored 103 and 140; and South 
Wales 162 and (with 3 wickets down) 84 ; so The South Wales Club won 
by 6 wickets. The succeeding Club Match was that for the benefit of 
Royston, played on the 22nd and 23rd of July, between 

THE M.C.C. AND GROUND, AND THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

And the result of this match proved that one of the very best cricketing 
counties in England ought to be Middlesex, whose Eleven in this match com- 
prised, Messrs. John, V. E. and A. H. Walker, Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. 
myford, Mr. Daniell (of Cambridge University), Mr. Hodgkinson, Mr. 
Broughton^ Tom and George Heame, Wells, and C. Lawrence (from 
Dublin), who is a native of Cockneydown. Well, this Eleven went in at 
half-past 12, and out at half-past 6, during which period they hit away at so 
prodigious a rate, that 398 runs were scored by them. Grundy, Brampton, 
Rogers, George Chatterton, Mr. D. Onslow, and Mr. Haygarth bowled. 
The last-named gentlemen obtained 6 wickets out of the 10 ; but it was a day 
of unparalleled and tremendous hitting. Mr. Daniell made 87, in which was 
a monstre drive from Grundy for 7 (a fact), three 5's, six 4's, five 3*8, &c. 
Lawrence scored 78, and well indeed were they made, by seven 4's, ^ve 3*8, 
&c. His cutting was very neat and effective ; Mr. John Walker scored 43 ; and 
his brother, Mr. A. H. Walker, one of the most brilliant, dashing innings we 
ever saw him play, he carried his bat out for 75, in which were nine 3*8, 
three 4*8, and two 5's, one of which was a tremendous square leg hit, that 
pitched upon the roof of the hiiliarJ house down by the entrance gate. The 
M.C.C. fielding was very pcuse^ barring that of Mr. J. A. Pepys and Mr. 
Broughton, who made a wonderfully fine catch long field on, and appeared as 
active, energetic, and full of cricket as ever. The Marylebone C. and G. 
made but a poor stand against the bowling of Mr. V. E. Walker and Law- 
rence, who were unchanged. To be sure Grundy, as he always does, died 
game and hard, scored 42 and 27 ; his mate, Bramptop, too, made J 8 and 
13 5 Mr. J. A. Pepys took his bat out for 14 ; and Mr. H. Fellowes made 

25 ; but all this was nought but * leather and prunella * against The Cockneys* 
huge innings of 398; and as The Club scored but 128 and 72, Middlesex 
won, in one innings, by 198 runs. The last 1861 Club Match played on 
the old sward was that of 

THE M.C.C. AND G. v, HAMPSHIRE, 

And another monstre run-getting, one-sided affair it was ; this time, how- 
ever, victory resting on the side of The Club and Ground, who scored an 
innings of 373 runs; and as The County only made 67 and 104, why of 
course The Club and Ground won, in one innings, by 202 runs : so the pre- 
ceding defeat of The Club by Middlesex was more than squared up by their 
victory over Hampshire, once the most renowned of cricketing counties. All 
the Club Eleven scored more or less ; Mr. Nicholson made 16 ; Mr. Clayton 

26 ; Mr. Ellis and Wells both scored 28 ; Brampton 45 ; Mr. Haygarth 
46 ; and Mr. Bayford 64 ; but it was < Dean thut done it * — Jemmy Dean, 
die renowned and respected bowler for the past twenty-five years to The M.C.C. 
— ^Dean, who has now seen forty-five years of life, participated in thirty seasons 
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of cricket, and carries stones of flesh on his bones. This rare old Dean, 

honestly indignant at his Club's defeat by The Cockneys, girded up his ample 
loins, donned his flannels, shouldered his bat, strode forth to wipe out this 
deep and damned disgrace of his pet Club, and do it, or die ; and he very 
nearly done both ; he went in first man, and out the last ; made a really fine 
innings of 9 1, and so * done it;' but as the thermometer stood at 91°, and 
Jemmy had to run some 7,500 yards in the course of that day, he very nearly 
did the other thing ; but we thank the Fates, he lives, an example to the 
* starched,' * moustachied,' white cambric kerchief, stuck-up young professionals 
of the present day, of what an apparently used-up cricketer of the past, when 
forty-five years old, can do on a pinch. This aflPair over, and that suc- 
ces^Uy for The M.C.C., attention was turned to the 12th of August, the 
day whereon commenced that red letter period of the thorough M.C.C. 
man's season, 

THE CANTERBURY WEEK, 

That extraordinary gathering of some of the best and loveliest women in 
the wide world, the genteelest of gipseys, the most celebrated of cricketers, 
B.B.'s, and a host of great and little celebrities in and out of the cricket 
world, who, throughout the week, have cricket all the day, and private theatri- 
cals and county balls at nights ; who by their gaiety, fun, and frolic, for the 
nonce, completely take the starch out of the * Holy City,' and mirror to some 
of its stiff-necked inhabitants, as bright, as happy, as good (and merrier), a 
picture of life as their own ; do a world of good to the trade of the city, and 
leave but one thing for all right-minded people to regret, and that is that The 
Canterbury Week * only comes once a year.' And never before was The 
Great Cricket Carnival of the year so successfully inaugurated. The weather 
was superb, the attendance of the rank, beauty, and influence of the county 
unprecedented for a first day. The scene itself was so thoroughly and gloriously 
English, as to make us, for the hundredth time, wonder why some of our 
great painters had not selected it as a subject for a great national picture, the 
centre of which is the green and beautiful sward of Old St. Lawrence Ground, 
whereon are thirteen of the cream of England's cricketers, displaying their 
skill and prowess in England's * national game,' Cricket. Around the green 
grassy ground are no less than twenty snow-white tents, from the tops of 
which are fluttering in the breeze, flags of all hues — the gaudy red, yellow, 
and black of I Zingari ; the quiet pale blue and black of The B.B.'s ; The 
St. George and Union Jack of Old England. Under the trees, on one side, 
and on a slope at the top of the ground, are grouped the fair dames and maids 
of Kent, in all their pride of beauty, and varied and brilliantly hued dresses. 
The scarlet-clad band of the cavalry dep6t add to the gaiety of the scene, 
the background of which is admirably formed by the dark green of the hop 
grounds, the amber hue of the barley, and the rich brown of the ripe and 
ruddy wheat. Ah ! the painting of so glorious an English scene (so imper- 
fectly shadowed out) would make the fortune of any young artist who could 
do it justice. The week's cricket was commenced with the Return match 

between 

ELEVEN OF ENGLAND AND FOURTEEN OF KENT, 

And some wonderftdly fine cricket we had. Caffyn bowled, for a time> 
marvellously fine ; he bowled in the earlier portion of Kent's innings 2 1 overs 
( 1 5 maidens) for 1 3 runs, and took 6 wickets ; and Hayward kept time 
with him by bowling 17 overs (10 maidens) for 16 runs, and 3 wickets: 
but this fine form was knocked off by the really first class, patient, and effective 
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batting of Goodhew, who, with Mr. Kelson and a Mr. Austin (a fine free 
hitter, in good form and style), piled up the Kent score to 134. Better 
cricket *aU round' than was exhibited in this innings of Kent is rarely 
witnessed, and so there was in England's first innings ; but extra men in the 
field is one of our abominations, and when those extras are ^ good men,' and 
truly field such bowling as WillshePs and Bennett's, why then nothing but 
grief can come to the best of batsmen ; and notwithstanding the fine, nay, 
magnificent batting of Daft, who scored 22 and 55, The Fourteen of Kent 
beat The Eleven of England by 54 runs; no less than 14 out of the 20 of 
England being caught out. The fielding of Mr. Barber was superb^ and 
wordiy of any Eleven ; his extraordinarily fine catch that sent Carpenter back, 
and splendid throw, from a distance of 60 yards, that knocked the wicket 
down and got rid of Caffyn, were perfect gems. After Goodhew's fine 37, 
Mr. F. Norman's 27 was the Kent score that most pleased us, although Mr. 
Austin's 20 and 23 were fine displays of bold hard hitting. This gentleman, 
we think, will give a loose bowler a very bad time of it. This victory of 
Kent was won without the valuable aid of Mr. Traill, who did not play. 
And the question has since been frequently asked. As Surrey beats England 
even-handed, and Kent, even-handed, has beaten Surrey, why cannot Kent 
play England man fisr man? The bowling figures in this match are as 
follows : — 

The Kent Bowling. 

Oyers. Maidens, 
bowled 81 49 

46 21 

29 8 

3 I 



WiUsher 
Bennett 
Baker 
Kelson 



99 
99 



99 



Bqdb. 


Wickets. 


79 


12 


84 


6 


41 


I 


8 





Wides. 



Total 159 79 •212 

* Extras 16. f One run out. 

The England Bowling. 





0y«r8. Maidens. 


Rons. 


Wickets. 


Wid 


Caffyn 


bowled 54 35 


59 


9 




Hayward 


„ 44 and I ball 18 


67 


6 


I 


Grundy 


99 38 *3 


54 


2 




Jackson 


» *3 9 


39 


6 




H.H.Stephenson,, 21 8 


43 


3 


I 


H, Fellowes 


»> 4 a 


5 




I 



Total 184 and I ball 95 •267 
♦ Extras 15. 

This match was over on the morning of Wednesday ; inunediately after, 
fresh Wickets were pitched, and they commenced the match between 

TWELVE GENTLEMEN OF M.C.C. AND TWELVE GENTLEMEN OF KENT. 
The heroes of the match were decidedly the Hon. C. E. Leigh and Mr. 
Arkwnght The former played a fine innings of 62 ; and Mr. H. Arkwright, 
with his slow round arm bowling, was fatal to no less than 18 out of the 22 
Kent wickets 5 Mr. H. Bayford and Mr. F. Norman ran a dead heat, each 
scoring, by fine play, 39 in the first innings played, and o in the second. 
The figures of the totals were, M.C.C. 175 and 103 ; Kent, iii and 103* 
A neck-and-neck affair in the second go j but won for The Old Club in the 
first innings by 64 runs, and this by the truly fine hitting of Mr. C. E. Leigh. 
The bowUng statistics of this match show the following facts:— 
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The M.C.C. Bowling. 

Overs. Maidens. 
Mr, H. Arkwright (slow) bowled 48 15 

Redcroft ,,44 13 

Fellowes » 7 ^ 

Fitzgerald ,, 4 i 






Bans. 

96 

I 

9 



Wickets. 
18 

3 







Total 103 


35 


♦191 








• Extras 23. 










The 


Kent Bowling. 






Mr. G. M. Kelson, 




Overs, 
bowled 54 


Maidens. 
15 


Rans. 
108 


Wickets. 
8 


9» R. Streatfield 
„ F. Currie 
Capt. Denne 
Mr. G. Hodgson 




*> 47 
„ a8 


16 

5 

3 

I 


69 

54 
15 

4 


7 
6 



40 



•250 



Total 135 
♦ Extras 28. 

The next and last 1861 match of the M.C.C. was played at Brighton on 
the I9thy 20Xh, and 2i8t of August* It was the return between 

THE M.C.C. AND COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 

The Club played a trio of their Ground men, Grundy, Brampton, and Heame: 
the latter scored 54 and 4. Brampton contributed 27 and 45 ; Colonel 
Bathurst made 49 ; and Mr. Wynch carried his bat out for 50. The Club's 
two innings numbered respectively 213 and 108. But so terrific was the 
Sussex hitting, that they actually scored 229 and 289, and so won their match 
by 197 runs. Ellis, the Sussex professional, made two fine innings of 53 and 78, 
several times hitting the ball some distance out of the ground. He was in mag- 
nificent hitting form, and so, to the delight of every looker-on, was John Wisden, 
the little man scoring 45 and 66 ; John Lillywhite scored 44 ; in fact, all the 
old hands hit well. Little Wells, as a forget-me-not, prior to leaving for 
Australia, made, in this the last match he played in England, two excellent 
innings of 68 and 23, There were 839 runs made in the match, which 
wound up the 1861 Season of The Marylebone Club. 
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Sports of the Month. — Goodwood and Sussex Racing. — ^The Horse and Hound 
Show at Yarm. — Sir Tatton and John Scott. — Yorkshire Yearlings and 
Flower Shows. — Sporting Obituary and Racing Gossip. 

AUGUST, which witnesses the death of the Season and the Session, and 
which, while it recalls the schoolboy to his desk, releases the Minister from his 
portfolio, is to the thorough sportsman a month only second in importance to 
September. For if he races, every day is cut out for him both in the North 
and South. If he shoots, the moors of Scotland are open to him for a con- 
sideration, as well as the hills of Derbyshire. Should his taste lead to that 
pursuit which fosters an inclination for the Navy, and from which our wooden 
walls are recruited, then Cowes or Ryde must be his rendezvous ; and if a 
disciple of * the gentle art,' Norway has streams of inexhaustible salmon to test 
his skill and recruit his nerves. In short, every spot consecrated to sport 
has had its votaries ; and while money has been circulated health has been 
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gained, which, if not a sufficient return to the political economist, is, at all 
events, adequate compensation to such common-sense folks as we are content 
to be considered. Goodwood, from its fixture, can never be brought into the 
same month, therefore, if our reminiscences may seem somewhat stale, no 
apology is due from us. Contrary to the general illusion that because there 
was no * House ' there would be no sport, or no company, we never saw more. 
It is true that two or three of the great magnates of tlie Turf who hitherto had 
had the run of the House did not put in an appearance because no adequate 
accommodation could be obtained for them, but on the whole all grades of 
society were well represented. By the English sportsman of moderate means 
Goodwood must be considered the Elysium of racing. Not so mobby as 
Epsom, or environed with edquette as Ascot, or so distant from the metropolis 
as Doncaster, it combines every charm that can render a Meeting enjoyable, 
and is a kind of neutral ground on which Belgravian and Bloomsbury mothers 
can meet on terms of perfect equality. Every watering-place from Brighton 
to Southsea was full of Goodwood pilgrims, the transformations of whose 
costumes from the beach to the race-course were worthy of Woodin. 
Chichester, which had been for so many years tabooed, from the enormity 
of its charges, having advertised its repentance, was patronized by that class 
of men of business who serve so much to increase the dividends of the Electric 
Telegraph Company ; and as no complaints were made, we are led to con- 
clude that it was sincere. If so, the reciprocity system, we are satisfied, will 
be adopted by the Ring, who are always sufficiently keen to know where 
they are best served. The legs, who cannot bear to miss the betting on the 
Old Ship steps, and at Jonathan's, where the patricians wend their way after 
their claret, were of course installed at Brighton, careless of the long railway 
journey, and the late dinners to which they were exposed. The Pater- 
familiases sojourned at Worthing, which is a kind of half-way house ; but 
Bognor, as usual, monopolized the * Upper Ten,' and the Household troops, 
who took to the water in the morning like Otaheitians, proving they were as 
formidable per mare as per terrain. On our route to the course through the 
Park we did not discover any diminution in the number of carriages that 
wound their way to the Stand ; but one or two veteran gipsies who for years 
have waylaid us with a spare horse, we looked for in vain ; and as we never 
saw them anywhere else we conclude they have pitched their tents in another 
world, and retired from their toils. The dark hatchment on * Goodwood 
* House,' and the closed windows, told too truly die cause of the absence of 
those animated groups we used to witness on the lawn in former years. Lord 
Anglesea was not to be descried on the bench under the marquee, with his 
sons-in-law by his side, nor was the stately figure of Maria, Marchioness 
of Ailesbury, with her circle about her, to be discovered. We bad no 
Mr. Grevill^ leaning on his stick, with * The Times ' in his hand, narrating 
to the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort the news of the day. Neither was the 
present Duke of that name lounging on the grass with his cigar, or the hack 
of Mr. Payne waiting for him beside the stables. No array of equipages as 
long as those before Howell and James's were drawn up to receive the ladies 
of the party, but all was as deserted as the plateau of a casde of an Irish 
absentee. Next year, however, we trust our pen will be employed in sketching 
a pleasanter scene under the new regime^ which has been opened under the 
happiest auspices. To outrival die late Duke in popularity will be no easy 
task for the present holder of the title ; but we are assured it is in him, and 
Sussex and die Sporting World will not be disappointed. Buccaneer cantering 
Ipn in front of a large field for The Craven was the first sight that greeted us as 
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we entered the inclosure ; and < What wonderful speed !* and *What a splendid 

* stallion he will make !' were the ejaculations we heard on every side. Many 
were the liberal offers made to his owner, but he refused them all ; and we 
believe Lord Portsmouth to be as fond of him as the late Lord Westminster 
was of Touchstone, to whom, by-the-by, strange to say, Buccaneer is in no 
way related, a fact worth remembering by breeders, who complain of the 
undue preponderance of the blood of that horse in the stallions of the day. 
Then followed The Gratwicke, which, if Fordham had known The Knight 
of St. Patrick better, would have gone to Whitewall instead of to Russley, 
and a Lavant slipping through the hands of Mr. Merry would be an event 
hardly to be believed in at Goodwood. The Express, however, on this 
occasion was only brought just in time to the station by her driver, Custance, 
who seemed very much relieved when he got his waybill signed. The 
Stewards' Plate was an astonishing sight, and Mr. Manning thought he never 
should have done weighing the jockeys and completing his telegraph. Ind^^ed, 
such was the dearth of jockeys that many horses could not start in conse- 
quence of having no one to steer them, and more stable boys * took silk' than 
was ever known before. To suppose any start with upwards of forty animals 
could be satisfactory would be absurd, and the chances of each getting off 
being about equivalent to that of their winning, Mr. M*George left them to 
their fate very early, when, after a pretty race, Croagh Patrick, whose jockey 
had chanced all reprimand and suspensions, and laid in front throughout, did 

* justice to Ireland ' by winning for Mr. Wolfdog Moore and the gentleman 
who tried his horse a rattling stake. The unfortunate Man at Arms, whose 
late owner stood to win over five thousand by him, and who was deprived at 
the last moment by the arbitrary rule of the Club of his jockey, was second, 
and Knight of St. Patrick astonished everybody but ourselves by getting third 
with such a steadier as 7 st. 10 lb. ; and had not the Lord of Burleigh had a 
shy in the earlier part of the afternoon, it was just on the cards, the Cup 
would have compensated him for the Clifden one which he so unfortunately 
lost at Stamford. During the afternoon and the following morning nothing was 
thought of but The Goodwood Stakes, and William Day, with his brace of Eails 
for supporters, was * the observed of all observers ;' and not even Sir William 
Hayter on the eve of an important ministerial division could have been more 
consulted by the Lords and Commons. * Don't part them, for I have 
backed both,* was the reply of the shrewd manager of Woodyeates to all 
inquirers ; and those who recollected Dulcibella and Killigrew in the Autumn 
at Newmarket did what they were told, and had no cause for regret. At one 
moment Schism was first favourice, but after a brief reign she retired in favour 
of The Young Rifleman, who, when he was declared to be as good as Fair- 
water, settled all doubts in an instant, and after a very pretty race with Starke 
he won with a stone in hand, and defeated * the revived mare ' very easily. 

The Cup Day was what the Cup Day ought to be everywhere, viz., a glo- 
rious one ; and the living illustration of * Le FoUet ' defied all foreign com- 
petition. * The Cup, and nothing but the Cup,' was the order of the day ; and 
although The Wizard showed in magnificent form, and had furnished and 
framed out into one of the finest Cup horses we have seen stripped for many a 
year, still the Ring and a large body of the public were unmistakably opposed 
to him, from his defeat in the Derby and St. Leger. His supporters, how- 
ever, were stanch, and consisted of the Whitewall Division and the few 
noblemen who think John Scott still capable of training a race-horse. Starke 
looked in prime order ; but the French mare was a little scratchy thing, more 
adapted for a Consolation Scramble in John Osborne's country, than a Good- 
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wood Cup. FraDce stack to her nobly, and so did the English Ring in a 
different way. And when Spreoty refused the offer of Adams, Bullock, and 
another excellent jockey who was placed at his disposal by Lord Frederick, 
only one conclusion could be formed ; and as die never went once into her 
horses, there could be no question of her having been in articulo mortis at the 
time. Thormanby was very fresh, and carried, in addition to Custance, enough 
money of Mr. Merry, Mat Dawson, and the public to make him first favourite. 
The lot when paraded made a goodly show, but we should have liked to 
see Sam Rogers among the performers instead of the spectators ; and some of 
those who had horses running in the race, after the way they saw him pull 
Caterer through in The Findon, no doubt were of the same opinion. Wallace 
led the lot a nice dance as soon as they started, and maintained his lead so long, 
although he looked a bag of bones, that the Cxsarewitch Handicapper cannot 
forget him next month : and when he finished, which was not until they had 
nearly got to the distance, away came The Wizard, steaming on like the 
Great Eastern, without an engineer, Johnny Osborne in vain trying to steady 
him, and * The Wizard in a canter !' broke out from thousands of voices. But 
the race is not always to the swift, and a few strides from home, Johnny raising 
his hands to ease him, his head went up, and Fordham, who had almost hope- 
lessly persevered with his horse, pounced on him like a ' Whicher,' and nailed 
him by a head. Great must have been the delight of the Ring when the 
American number went up, for many of them had stood an extra shot against 
him, believing he could not stay ; and all the annals of the Humane Society do 
not present so narrow an escape as they had from the old man's favourite. 
When * John's ' fond he is bad to oppose, has always been an axiom ; and we 
fancy we have heard the last of The Wizard being only a miler, and a 
pheasant. Of Starke, Mr. Ten Broeck may really be proud, as he is a real, 
genuine, good horse, and bore his flogging like a sailor going round the fleet. 
Thormanby was over-weighted, and required a stronger man on him to keep 
him together, and get him ouf ; and we fancy neither at York or Doncaster 
will he ever get before Mr. Nicholls' horse. Altogether we have seldom had 
so interesting a Cup for some time ; and although New York will naturally go 
into ecstasies at having beaten Yorkshire, we shall stand on the old country in 
the return Match at Doncaster, and imagine we shall be right. Winners having 
celebrated their success with the Champagne Cup, and losers drowning the recol- 
lection of their losses in the same way, the bookmakers and the Derby 
backers began to look out for the Findon numbers, and when they went up, 
nothing would go down but Wingrave, whose backers were quite content with 
6 to 4. Alvedeston's friends placed him next in the poll, and a select few 
who had had the office of how much better Caterer was than Feu-de Joie, 
^ made provision ' for their losses on the week by sticking to him. Thanks to 
Sam Rogers, and Sam Rogers only, this latter class pulled through, as, out- 
paced in the early part of the race from his horse being so sore, he allowed 
Fordham to ride Alvedeston out ; and discovering after * a side bender ' it was 
too early to come the first time he tried, he waited a litde longer, and with his 
second effort cleared the Baron's horse and Fordham, and won the best ridden 
race of the year by a neck, to the great annoyance of the backers of * the 
< cracks.' Wingrave ran game as a pebble, but like North Lincoln he is not a 
very quick beginner, and he was a litde bit chopped at starting. The winner, 
of course, made a great spring in the betting for the Derby, and the gentleman 
who laid 6,000 to 90 against him just before, seemed to wish he had waited. 
During the afternoon a cruel shave was practised on some of the eSte of the 
visitors, by the rumour of Major and Mrs. Murray being present in the Stand ; 
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and suddenly, a military-looking gendeman, who happened to have a large 
white plaister at the back of his head, and a very pretty, ladylike person by his 
side, found himself the object of universal attention. At first he seemed flat- 
tered by the distinction, but when he had * the office,' as they term it« his pride 
changed into indignation, and it is well he did not come across the hoaxer, who 
is the brother of one of our most lively Members of Parliament, whose passages 
at arms with the Premier will at once identify him with our readers. Among 
the victims were Mr. Greville, whose gout might at least have spared him, for 
it was with the utmost difficulty he could get up stairs ; and we are assured, 
when he found he had been * sold,' he cut up very rough : but a well-known 
Baronet took it much more good-naturedly than might have been anticipated. 
On Friday the Irishman had a regular Retriever day with Croagh Patrick, and 
Lord Stanley was deprived of his contemplated position in the Nursery by an 
act of Spite of Harry Goater, who only backed his animal from his having run 
a long way very close to Alchymist at Winchester. Viewed on the whole, the 
Meeting must be pronounced to have been an excellent one ; but events have 
since shown it produced no first-rate two-year olds, and Marignan must still be 
considered to be at the head of his class. Lewes was, no doubt, very pleasant 
for those who had no accounts to setde, but for those who had to pay and 
receive, it was a most awkward fixture, as the Lewes man wanted the Tattersall 
man, and vice versa* A great deal of money stood out when we last heard 
from the Comer, but we have reason for thinking ^ the remains ' of a namesake 
of the late Arctic voyager will be discovered even without the aid of a 
MK^lintock. The running of the two days was excellent, and chiefly remark- 
able for Starapedo's victory in the Handicap, which he owed to the majority of 
his opponents being stumped up after Goodwood, and to Grimshaw standing 
no nonsense with him, but treating him as Ben. Laud would have done, had he 
a bill for a hundred coming due, and feared he might he just a little short at 
the finish. 

Brighton had its usual company and its usual wet day, when the good judges 
remained at home, and let their friends do their commissions. Both the 
Brighton Stakes and the Bristol Plate were spoilt, being foregone conclusions 
for Starke and Sweetsauce ; and how two such good public performers could 
manage to get in at plating weights, is a mystery that Danebury, and one or two 
other stables we could mention, would like to know. On the Club Day we 
had gone on all very well up to the Two-Year Old Plate, when some sensation 
was created by the discovery of * a corpse ' in Peignoir, and the defeat of Lord 
Burleigh by Schehallion. These two events relieved the proceedings from the 
apathy which had previously characterized them. The Admiral listening to 
the * Tale of a Tub,' which recorded the death of Timandra at Ascot, quickly 
summoned an * inquest ' of the Stewards upon the defunct, when those con- 
cerned were summoned to give evidence. What transpired there has not been 
given to the world, because the reputation of any racing swindler of the lowest 
kind is thought dearer to him by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, than the 
character of any respectable man or woman who may happen to be accused un- 
justly at Bow Street or Marlborough Street. But a semi-oflicial indmation has 
been given, that the Jury would not accept the humorous excuse of a humour 
in the leg, and the trainer and jockey both received in French official language, 
^ a first warning ;' and a long exile from Newmarket was promised them if the 
performance was again repeated. Wolverhampton has been as much improved 
by Lord Stamford, as Worcester has by Lord Coventry ; and very fair sport 
was seen on each afternoon. The Lawyer having got into form, won The 
Wolverhampton Stakes very cleverly, but his party had cleaned out the market 
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the moment it opened, and left the public very little to glean. The Nursery 
went to Enville with Donna del Lago, to the great delight of the colliers ; and 
Tolumo and Kildonan proved the virtue of the puce and white jacket of Wan- 
tage. At Reading, the Committee and Mr. Hibburd fought boldly the battle 
of the Turf against the Saints, who were perfectly rabid at the pleasure the 
country folks manifested in the racing ; and humbug and hypocrisy received a 
heavy blow and great discouragement from the lovers of manly sports. In the 
Handicap action. The Lawyer lost his verdict, though the evidence of Bally 
Edmund, and the two-year-old race between King of Hearts and Margery, 
rivalled that between Gemma de Vergy and Haidee a few years back. Egham 
was slower than usual, owing to the absence of so many sportsmen from the 
Metropolis, and again Weatherbound proved the mistake so many have fallen 
into, that she could not stay over a distance. Oxford kept up its popularity, 
which is a great thing to be able to say for a University city ; and already 
rumours of a new Grand Stand, equal to the exigences of the county, are in 
circulation, and with such a spirited Committee at the head of affairs, they are 
not likely to vanish into thin air. 

The growing importance of agricultural and hunting shows induced us to 
visit the Cleveland one at Yarm, and like the man who was subpoened, * setting 

* all things aside, and ceasing every excuse,* we left Reading and its sports for 
that interesting place, where, according to the old Yorkshire saying, *The 

* market begins at twelve and is over at noon.* We have travelled much in 
our time, and are almost as well acquainted with our native land as the editor 
of Bradshaw, but Yarm is certainly the metropolis of dullness, and can give 
Middleham or any town in Normanby stones in point of quiet. Situated, 
lying, and being on a peninsula, round which the Tees flows in the shape of a 
horseshoe, it still seems suffering from the effects of its memorable floods ; and 
although its Town Hall, a building standing in the middle of the street, and 
much less in size than an ordinary pigeon loft, was covered with municipal 
notices, we discovered none calling on the natives to mow the grass that grew 
luxuriously in the solitary street, or give the stranger the benefit of a pavement 
for his feet. The life of a Yarm man struck us as being something dreadful 
to contemplate, for even the discipline of the New Model Prison at Penton- 
ville would be an agreeable change to such a monotony. Still the natives 
marry, and are given in marriage, and observe the duties of their respective 
stations with becoming propriety, which is only what might be expected, 
judging from the number of small Salems, Bethels, and other dissenting taber- 
nacles that we came across in our stroll to the course, or rather the show 
field, which was about a mile from the station. Nothing could be better than 
the arrangements for the horses and the hounds ; and, in fact, in every department 
the practised eye of Mr. Parrington, who officiated for positively the last time as 
Secretary, was apparent. As we entered, a long row of hunters, with their grooms 
standing by their side, and a la Rarey lecturing on their quietness and abilities, 
greeted us. They were a very fair specimen of weight-carrying hunters, such as 
any dealer of standing, like Charley Simraonds of Oxford or Tom Chamberlayne 
of Southampton, would like to show to a customer, but nothing more. Public 
opinion inclined most to Adam Bede, a very nice chestnut hunter of Mr. J. 
Pease of Darlington, who, as far as the chase goes, may be considered * The 

* Gurney of the North,' riding as boldly as the late * Old Dick ' used to go in 
Norfolk, and doing everything in his power to promote sport in the iron dis- 
trict ; and almost by acclamation the first prize in the four-year old class was 
awarded to him. Lord Zetland's son of Voltigeur disappointed us, for he had 
more the cut of a Dutchman than a Voltigeur about him, and struck us he 
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would have looked better carrying a comet of the Blues in Hyde Park to 
having a fourteen-stone man on him in the Holdemess. But 'time works 

* wonders ;' and when he frames out and gets more years on him he may yet 
become a hunter. Mr. Jackson's draft from the Oran stud, and which con- 
sisted of two first-rate horses, one by Bamton and another by Rowland, was 
increased by the purchase of a brown Poynton horse of Mr. Jewinson, for 
which he gave 200 guineas, without ever crossing him. The two first could 
not fail to be admired, as they worked up to more weight than the rest, and 
had infinitely more quality about them ; and although Mr. Jackson fancied 
Barney the most, and was disappointed he did not get the first prize with 
him, when we saw the pair standing side by side, we must confess we stood 
with the judges, for Barney was wanting in his middle piece. Having passed 
through the hunters, and commended in our mind a light Corky Connaught 
Ranger four-year old colt, who, when he was brought out and backed, was so 
quick on his legs that a well-known Master of Hounds tried to buy him for his 
whip, the canine music told us we had entered on the next most important 
feature of the show. In wired kennels, with ample room for the dogs to 
move about, with a small inclosure in which they could be brought out and 
handled by the cognoscenti^ were ranged samples from the chief packs of the 
country. Every pack that had entered showed, with the exception of the 
Heythorp, who were absentees on account of the illness of Jem Hill's wife. 
As the huntsmen in their scarlet coats stood against the green wiring of their 
pens, they had the same enlivening effect at a distance as a red geranium in a 
bouquet. Each and all were in the highest possible spirits, and were never 
tired of holding forth on the merits of their hounds, who, as might be 
imagined, were selected with as much care and nicety as a man would display 
in the selection of a wife. * The flag officers ' were Sir John Trollope, 
Captain Percy Williams, and Mr. Mark Milbanke, all Eldons in hound lore, 
and before whom no dog could hesitate at being tried. Most eamesdy and 
impartially did they proceed with their task when their court opened, and 
upon the bench, as it were, we recognized the Masters of The Bramham 
Moor, The York and Ainsty, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Hills ; and a litde distance 
from them, leaning on the rails, and noting down the proceedings, might 
have been descried the * special correspondents ' of * The Life,' * The Field,' 

* The Era,' and < The Mark Lane Express.' They have furnished their 
notions of the entries in their own peculiar style ; and therefore we cannot omit 
jotting down our own observations, which, we fear, may differ in some way 
from those of our contemporaries. In the first class the Hurworth opened 
the list with Lucifer and Crafty, both moderate animals. Then came Lord 
Middleton's lot. Corporal and Languish. The former was a niceish dog, but 
we cannot say we liked his neck and shoulders — still he measured twenty-eight 
inches and a half round his ribs. The latter was indeed a beautiful bitch, and 
we considered her quite good enough to pull her partner through his little 
imperfections, and thus put a fiver in her owner's pocket. Mr. Hill's lot 
astonished even some of the oldest judges, from the amazing amount of bone 
and quality they displayed ; and with their short legs and big ribs and intelli- 
gent countenances, from which the dog Boniface derived his name, there was 
as litde dissent as to their gaining the Champion prize as there was last year. 
Boniface himself was a bony dog, full of power, and nearly twenty-four inches 
high. He was, however, a litde wide on the tops of his shoulders, but with 
his capital colour he looked all over a fox-hound. For True Lass, his com- 
panion, we can hardly say so much. The Worcestershire Statesman and 
Mystery we did not stop to dwell upon ; and when we have remarked that 
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The Hurworth were leggv, and the Durham only a useful sort of hound, we 
think we may have knocked them off. Sebright showed, from Mr. George 
Fitzwiiliam, a nice dog in Bachelor, twenty-nine inches and a half in the ribs 
and seven and a half in the arm, but he was several turns too high in condition, 
which rather took off* from his appearance. Friendly was a pretty bitch, but 
had been kept as high as her partner. In the second class Sebright's Her- 
cules was a very nice dog, and Stately had capital ribs, but was so li^ht 
of bone he could only get a second prize. The Bramham Mocm* showed the 
biggest hound of the whole show in Guider, who was superior to his companion. 
Guider was thirty inches in his ribs, with a deal of bone and substance, but 
he was thought a Utde out at his elbows and a litde light in his back ribs and 
hugging bones. Of the Holdemess lot Rhodes was not < within stones,' as 
old John Day would have said of Redpath, a large black and white hound, 
wonderfiilly deep in his back ribs, and with capital ankles and feet. The 
Quom Harper was a fine hound, but somewhat heavy about the shoulder ; but 
neither he nor Sophy was considered good enough to win for my Lord of 
Enville. In the third class, passing over the Durham lot, which were nothing 
to speak of, we come to Lord Middleton's Singer and Bauble, a tan-coloured 
dog and bitch, and the latter * a rattler,' of which Mr. Foljambe's Belimau 
may well be proud. Of Mr. Hill's lot, Ringwood and Rally, we gave the 
preference to the former, who was a nice bony little chap, a big dog in a little 
compass, standing about twenty<wo inches and a half; and had he had as good 
a partner in Rdly as Singer had in Bauble, perhaps the taUes would ha^e 
been turned. Mr. FitzwiUiam's Sailor was a nice neat dog ; and the Bedale 
Redrose and Redwing were rather liked, for they were * nice topped things.' 
In the Bramham Moor, although Mr. Greorge Lane Fox was only second, 
he has no reason to be dissatisfied with his two elegant ladies, Columlnne, 
which were iiill of substance and quality, with beautiful necks and shoulders, 
and stood as stra^ht on the Bags as gun-barrels. In class four there were 
nine competitors, some good, some moderate. Lord Middleton showed 
Ardess, a nice bitch, but somewhat deficient in her second thighs ; and the 
race at last lay between Mr. Hill's Ringwood, Mr. Fox's Guardian, and 
Lord Stamford's Blue Bell. Having noticed Ringwood, we may observe 
Guardian was a very taking fox-hound, lull of action and fiill of power, and 
cleverish to the eye. He measured thirty inches in his ribs, but had to give 
way to Blue Bell, which we thought deficient in substance about the knees 
and ankles ; and why Treadwell did not show Bauble we are at a loss to 
conceive. Leicestershire owes a debt of gratitude to Blue Bell for the dis- 
tinction she gained for her, and in return should ^are her during the winter. 
The fifth class, as was expected, was carried off by Rector, and Harpy's 
return for the sixth class was as secure as that of Lord Palmerston for 
Tiverton. Of fox terriers there was a great variety, but the paternity of 
three-fourths of them was so very dubious they ought never to have been 
entered. Of those between whom the prize may be said to have rested, our 
pet was the Leeds Beauty, which, in truth, is a beauty ; but when we looked 
at it again a second time we could not help coming to the conclusion it would 
have been more at home in front of a brougham in the Row than up to its neck 
in a wet drain, and therefore the judges were right in their estimating the Mor- 
peth Pincher and the other huntsmen's dogs before her. The jumping of the 
hunters being, to the great disappointment of everybody, postponed until the fol- 
lowing day, we hardly know how we should have got through the afternoon, but 
for the larking propensities of Mr. Jackson, who, at the request of the several 
Masters of Hounds, got permission to jump his new purchase over the trial fences 
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and gate. Sitting his horse like a workman, he cleared each of them in a style 
that drew foith loud cheers ; and being followed by Stephen Shepherd, a whip 
in the uniform of Mr. Duncombe, the Bedale Master, one hour out of the many 
we had to kill was got oyer. On the following day the trial of the jumpers 
took place, and the brook at Liverpool was never watched more than the fence 
in front <^ a grand stand, which was packed like a cask of herrings, although a 
couple of shillings was charged for admission. Of the fencing powers of the 
horses, and the way they were put at the fence, we cannot say much, and 
agree with old Tom Sebright that most of the riders stood sadly in need of 
hands. As we said before, Mr. Jackson got the first prize, an Augur gelding 
received the second, and a useful Irish horse of Mr. Duncombe's the third. 
In die extra class Tipperary Boy, who brought to our recollection his 
oumerous races over the Lammas fields of Warwick, had nothing to contend 
with ; and we were glad to see the veteran wearing so well, and giving so 
few signs of decay. The whole proceedings, which were ultimately of a more 
spirited character, were closed with a really excellent cqld collation, and any** 
thing more amusing than the delight witii which the huntsmen received the 
cheques for their prizes we have not seen for a long while. Tom Sebright 
was full of beans, and his face shone as red as Jack Cheswass's when he went 
plating for Tom Oliver. Ben Morgan put his cheques as coolly under his 
arm as Lord Nelson's coxswain did the swords of the French officers after 
the battle of the Nile ; but the Treadwell was as dignified and aristocratic as a 
rural dean, and kept up to the fiiUest extent the dignity of The Quom. Next 
year, when the show is to be held at Gui^rough, we understand it is pro^ 
posed to give a purse for die best view-halloo ; and all we can say is, we trust 
we shall not be there to hear the contest and witness the award of the 
premium. 

The Yorkshire yearling sales are on the point of commencing ; and ere we 
have gone to press, those of Sir Tatton Sykes and Sir George Strickland will 
have been concluded. Sir Tatton, we are glad to assure our readers, is as fresh 
as a two-year old, and on a recent visit to him with The Great Wizard of the 
North, we found him as lively as the Premier, although he had entered on his 
ninetieth year. Surrounded by his son and son-in-law, old associations 
awakened fresh recollections ; and he was in immense force. To keep pace 
with him in his turn through the paddocks was almost impossible ; and when, 
after dinner, the bottle circulated, and the right chord was struck, anecdote 
^ter anecdote succeeded, and materials enough might have been gathered for 
no end of Sporting Magazines. In fact, when listening to the ccxiversation of 
The Baronet and the Wizard, of whom Yorkshire can never be too proud^ 
the following lines of * The Druid ' forcibly occurred to us : — 

•To talk with them of other days, 

Seemed converse with Old Time— 
They remembered feats of Banbury 

And Mellish in their prime. 
Hambletonian and Decennial 

Seemed but yestreen ; from their lips 
Fell tales of young Bay Malton, 

And the colts got by Eclipse.* 

Of his stud horses, Fandango has not grown down so much as he bid fair to 
do ; and we hope that Colsterdale will have a better chance of mares than has 
yet been given him. Old Snarry, with a beard that would take a real Damascus 
blade to mow, was as active as a kitten in looking after the young stock, and 
we are of opinion he cannot turn his back on any other groom in getting them 
ready. Among the yearlings in the North, of whom we have heard the best 
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rqx>rt8, are John Scott's Eagles^ Mr. Jaques' »8ter to Neptunns, and Lord 
Scarborough's two Newminsters, each of which is likely to remunerate his 
backers. 

Our obituary list includes Mr. Casamajor, the aquatic editor of * The Field/ 
a most amiable and excellent man in point of reputation, and who was on the 
best terms with all his contemporaries by never interfering in their concerns* 
He was liberal in disposition, and contributed all in his power to promote the 
success of every undertaking connected with the river. The gentlemen asso- 
ciated with him in these duties followed him to the grave ; and the Thames 
has lost in him a friend she will not easily forget. William Oates' death has 
caused a blank in the Middleham circles which will take a long time filling up. 
He was honest and industrious while he lived with William Scott and I' Anson, 
and each of the Middleham and Melton Stables was represented at the funeral. 
Of racing gossip there is little to recount ; but Sir Charles Rushout gives up, 
and is going to sell, on account of the Brighton affair with Peignoir. Mr. 
Starkey is about to try his luck a second time with the stud he purchased of 
Mr. Padwick ; and Mr. Phillipps has sold Winton to the King of Sweden, for 
a hunter, for a thousand — so he will give Wells no more anxiety. Bullock has 
refused five hundred a year for the first call of his riding from Colonel 
Towneley ; and we should like to know what some of those candidates for 
diplomatic honours abroad would think of the offer. At the Malton Flower 
Show, Charlton, who was the veritable embodiment of the * Paterfamilias ' of 

* The Times,' gained the first prize for an ornamental design in flowers, and 
John Scott proved himself quite a Paxton as regards fruit and vegetables at the 
same exhibition. 

THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OP LONDON. 

The closing of the Eoyal Italian Opera, and the present deserted appearance 
of the * Modern Babylon,' may be regarded as indications of the close of the 
London season ; and from the fact of all * London being out of town,' the 
managers of theatres have made but feeble efforts towards the production of 
novelties, in many cases preferring to close their houses and save the large 
weekly outlay in salaries, the principal portion of which comes from their own 
pockets, instead of being supplied by the occupants of boxes, pit, and gallery. 
In addition to the formidable rivalry to which the theatres are subject from 
the numerous out-door amusements incidental to this time of year, those 
rapidly-increasing places of amusement, the Music Halls, nightly attract hun- 
dreds who might otherwise find their way into some of the temples of the 
drama ; as the crowded state of the Music Halls affords ample evidence that a 
hot atmosphere is no bar to the enjoyment of the audience, and that a large 
portion of the pleasure-seekers of London are utterly indifferent to the varia^ 
tions of the thermometer, provided the entertainment be suited to their 
tastes, and the supply of vinous and alcoholic liquid be equal to the demand. 
The prosperous condition of most of the Music Halls has suggested the es- 
tablishment of one on a scale of increased magnitude and splendour, and the 

* West End Music Hall,* with a capital of 40,000/., is to be opened contem- 
poraneously with the Exhibition of 1862. The name of Prince ueorge Galitzin 
figures at the head of the Directors, and no engagements are to be made 
except with first-class talent, native and foreign. The building is to be con- 
structed capable of holding 4,000 persons, and private boxes (probably after 
the style of the Ladies' Gallery at * the House ') are to be contrived in such a 
manner that visitors may witness the entertainment, themselves remaining 
unseen. Pending the erection of this temple of secrecy and espionnage, let us 
turn our attention to those places of amusement where the audience does not 
go as in the pursuit of some forbidden mvstery, and where the names of the 
visitoi-s meet with due publicity in the columns of the * Morning Post.' 
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The season of the Royal Italian Opera, which terminated early in August, 
has been one of the most suocessful since the '^Exhibition year 1851. The 
promises held forth by Mr. Gye in his prospectus have been amply fulfilled : 
the operas of * Le Prophete,' *Rigoletto,' 'La Favorita,* *I Puritani,' *Guil- 
laume Tell/ and * Don Giovanni,* have been produced with, in nearly every 
instance, a most efficient caste, whilst the spirited and artistic performance, 
and the charming vocalization, of Mdlle. Patti in the operas of ' La Sonnam- 
bula,' * La Traviata>* *I1 Barbiere,* * Lucia,' and *Marba' have insured for 
those operas an immense amount of success. The almost unexpected appear- 
ance of this young lady, and the readiness with which she gained the sympa- 
thies and admiration of her audience, may be looked upon as one of the events 
of the season. Another incident in 1861 will tend to make that season a 
memorable one — ^Madame Grisi's adieu to the stage ; and in addition to the 
operas already enumerated, * Norma,' * Lucrezia Borgia,' and * Les Huguenots ' 
have been produced, and have served for the final performances of the Queen 
of Song. Under the masteriy guidance of M. Costa, the band and chorus have 
sustained their reputation for the vigorous and efiective manner in which they 
work together ; whilst the attention bestowed upon the rrme en scene, and the 
ever-clumning productions from Beverley's pencil, have insured an amount of 
pleasmre to the eye, corresponding to that afforded to the ear by the vocal and 
instrumental talent recently assembled at the Royal Italian Opera. This es- 
tablishment, recently vacated by Mr. Gye, has been reopened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who has made arrangements for giving a series of 
* Promenade Concerts,' similar to those rendered so popular under the super- 
intendence of poor Jullien. It is Mr. Mellon's intention to select his music 
more in accordance with the improving taste of the pubHo ; and although the 
occasional introduction of a quadrille^ a waltz, or polka may tend to give 
variety to the evening's entertainment, the generaUtv of pieces performed 
will be selected from the higher masters, and occasionally the first part of the 
programme will consist entirely of the compositions of Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, &o., &c. A most favourable specimen of 
the manner in which these works will be performed was given on the Men- 
delssohn Night, when the overture and incidental music to the * Midsummer 
Night's Dream ' were given with faultless precision — ^the spirited execution of 
the * Wedding March ' obtaining for it a unanimous encore. Besides these 
we had the overture to * Ruy Bias,' and the violin concerto (beautifully played 
by M. Sainton), the vocal duet from / Son and Stranger,* and the recitative 
and air, * St. Paul.' In addition to his admirable band of nearly one hundred, 
oomprising some of the best performers of the day, Mr. Mellon has secured the 
services of Mdlle. Parepa and Madame Laura Baxter, two ladies well calculated 
to shine in the vocal portion of the concert. The theatre has been decorated 
in a hght and graceful manner, the pit boarded over forming a continuous 

gromenade with the stage, and nothing but the continued warm weather is 
kely to prove any hindrance to the success of Mr. Mellon's undertaking, 
which he has entered upon with spirit and energy, and which will be continued 
until the opening of the theaitre with the Pyne and Harrison opera company. 
Another native son^tress is gone from among us, and the voice of Madame 
Catherine Hayes is hushed for ever. She was born at Limerick in 1820, and 
after a triumphant professional career of about twenty years, during which 
she visited most of the principal cities on the Continent; in America^ and in 
Austraha, aft^er which she returned to England, where, on the 11th of August, 
she breathed her last. Independent of the fame which she acquired in her 
professional career, she had endeared herself to many by her amiable qualities 
and engaging manners, and there are few who, in departing this life, will be 
mourned by a wider circle of sincere Mends than Madame Catherine Hayes. 

The company at the Haymarket Theatre has been strengthened by the 
addition of Miss M. OUver, who made her re^itree in the musical farce * Of Age 
to Morrow.' The young lady was most favourably received, and played the 
part with her usual grace and vivacity, her abilities as an actress rendering 
her a most welcome addition to the theatre, although her vocal powers are,, 
to say the leaat of them, somewhat limited. The successful adaptation of 
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Mr. Plancb6, ' Mv Lord and My Lady/ having enjoyed a most prosperous run, 
is to be replaced by a new three-act comedy, entitled * The Soffc Sex,* also 
from the pen of Mr. Planch6, the principal characters falling to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, and Mrs. Wilkins. 

Mr. Edmund Falconer has opened that ill-omened theatre the Lyceum for an 
autumn season; and on the first night a four- act comedy from the pen of the 
manager was produced under the title of * Woman ; or, Love against the 
World.' The comedy, which is well and at times brilliantly written, suffered 
considerably on the firat night of representation from the extreme length of 
the dicdogue, and the proneness of the principal characters to indulge in long 
and uninteresting conversations, thoroughly unconnected with the interest 
of the piece or the development of the plot. An incident in the late cele- 
brated cause cSlehre^ the Yelverton marriage case, affords a subject for a 
portion of the story, which may be described as follows. The H<m» Mr. Arden 
having been saved from drowning by GeraMine D'^rc^, a mutual affection is the 
not unnatural result of this romantic incident, and, owing to the gentleman's 
feafti of disinheritance by a rich uncle, they are privately married. During 
the absence of Mr, Arden, a Lady WUmingUm arrives upon the scene, and 
having her own views with regard to him, she persuades Oeraldine that the 
marriage is an illegal one, in consequence of the difference in the religious 
creeds of the contracting parties. Believing herself dishonoured, and her 
position but an equivocal one, Oeraldine flies with her uncle to the Continent, 
and does not again see her husband until her return, three years later. 
Meanwhile, a change has taken place in the social condition of the lovers ; 
Arden is now Lord Lindengrove, and Oeraldine has merged into title and for- 
tune as Lady Letitia MourUjoy, In order to test her husband's affection, she 
assumes a disguise, and again wins him from Lady WUmingtorif who has almost 
succeeded in ensnaring him. Once more convinced that she alone can sway his 
heart, the disguise is thrown off and a happy reconciliation ensues. What- 
ever merit mav attach itself to the comedy as a literary production, too much 
praise cannot oe bestowed upon the artistes employed in its representation. 
To Mrs. Charles Young, for the winning and graceful manner in which she 
enacts the heroine, especial praise is due ; Miss Murray's stately beauty was 
a very pleasing mask for the dark designs and selfish heart of Lady Wilming- 
ton ; and Miss Lydia Thompson infused considerable spirit into the part of an 
Irish maid servant, Norah. The finished elocution of Mr. Herman Vezin, as 
Mr, Arden, was united with easy and gentlemanly bearing ; and Mr. Walter 
Lacy, who enacted the part of The Hon. Lumley Jones, the unabashed man of 
the world, who ultimately secures the hand of Lady Wilmington, displayed an 
amount of easy nonchalance and cool audacity that rendered him especially 
adapted to the part. Mr. Addison as Mr, I^Arcy, the uncle of Oeraldine, 
gave prominence to the character of an old gentleman with a passion for 
books and a propensity for thinking aloud, and the remainder of the characters 
were all most creditably sustained. During the second week of Mr. Falconer's 
management, a farce in one act and about seven scenes was produced, entitled, 
* The Fetches ; or, the Onconvanience of a Single Life.' The farce goes partly 
to depict the troubles of an Irishman in his vain attempts to repair his in- 
expressibles, a difficulty from which he is rescued by a neat-handed and Hght- 
footed girl, whom he ultimately takes for his wife ; and partly to show how 
the disinclination of a rich father to the marriage of his daughter with a young 
man of small income may be overcome by the exceedingly simple ruse of an 
attack of housebreakers, whose midnight depredatipns in the old man's house, 
shall be arrested by the timely arrival of the would-be son-in-law. Mr. Fal- 
coner gave a racy representation of the Irishman, Tim O'Beilly, and Miss 
Lydia Thompson, as his sweetheart, Mary Brady, of course found an oppor- 
tunitv of introducing one of her characteristic Irish jigs, which jig the audience, 
equally of course, took an opportunity of encoring. A plentiful use of the 
shillelagh, and an almost total absence of fun, were the chief features in the 
farce, which was nevertheless tolerably well received by a very good-natured 
audience. J. V. P. 
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GENERAL PEEL. 

If the Navy has furnished us with a good Turf legislator in the 
person of Admiral Rous, the sister service may be said to have done 
the same with General Peel, whose name stands as high at the 
Horse Guards as at Newmarket, and who, by virtue of his seniority, 
ought to have preceded two or three of our portraits. But having 
at last been fortunate in securing him, we must endeavour to illus- 
trate his career to the best of our ability ; for the public is hardly 
aware of the vast amount of sagacity, shrewdness, and amiability 
that lies hid under a somewhat cold and passionless exterior. 

The Right Honourable Jonathan Peel — but better known as 
General Peel — was born on the I2th of October, 1799, ^^^ ^^^ 
the fifth son of the first Sir Robert Peel by his wife Ellen, daughter 
of William Yates, Esq., of Springside, near Bury, in Lancashire. 
And here it would not be inopportune to correct the mistake that 
the Peels are what is termed a new family, inasmuch as its real 
founder, the first baronet, was descended from an ancient stock 
entitled variously Peel, or Peele, or De Peel, a race long settled at 
Craven, in Yorkshire, and as far back as the fifteenth century seised 
of lands in Salesbury and Wilpshire, districts within the hundred 
of Blackburne, in the County Palatine of Lancashire. As his eldest 
brother had been devoted by his father to the State, the second to 
agriculture, and the other two before him to professions according to 
their tastes, the Army alone presented itself for the subject of our 
memoir, who, after receiving his education at Harrow, entered as an 
ensign in a marching regiment in June, 18 15, little dreaming of the 
glorious future that awaited him. ♦ 

As peace had just been restored to Europe when General Peel 
girded on his sword he had no opportunity of seeing any actual 
service, and his various steps were gained by purchase ; and durir.g 
the time he was in full pay he held commissions in the 71st High- 
landers, the Rifle Brigade, and the Guards, and was gazetted as an 
unattached Major-General on the 20th of June, 1854. In 1824 he 
was united to the Lady Alicia Jane Kennedy, youngest daughter of 
Archibald, first Marquis of Ailsa, by whom he has a family of seven 
children, six sons and a daughter ; and two years afterward entered 
Parlianient as the representative for Norwich, for which city he sat f jr 
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five years, when he exchanged it for Huntingdon. This borough he 
has ever since sat for, and probably no Member of Parliament has 
enjoyed so long an uninterrupted possession of a seat. In fact, to eject 
him from it would be as difficult as to oust Lord Palmerston from 
Tiverton. In 1841 he was first induced to take office as Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance, under his brother's administration ; and 
during the five years he filled that responsible post, which has been 
frequently the stepping-stone to other more important positions, he 
manifested all those capabilities for mastering the details of his depart- 
ment that was expected from him by his brother and his friends, and 
which disarmed even the opposition of those who, from his previous 
sporting attributes, had been disposed to cavil at his nomination. 
These rare qualities of steadiness and safeness — * The Times * 
called it * sobriety ' — did not escape the attention of so keen-sighted 
a statesman as the Earl of Derby, who, on his assumption of the 
reins of government, sought for his association with him in his 
ministry as Secretary of State for War. Nor had the noble lord 
ever reason to regret his selection, for the consciousness that the 
eyes not only of England but of Europe were upon him, that he was 
expected to support the reputation of the family, and to justify the 
measures of the chief of his party for the maintenance of the defences 
of the country, brought out those qualities which had hitherto lain 
dormant in his breast, and, thoroughly awakened to the full sense 
of his position, he proved equal to the occasion, and one of the best 
friends the English soldier ever found in the House of Commons. 
Without the gift of oratory such as his brother enjoyed. General 
Peel is quite capable of giving expression to his views in a clear, 
straightforward manner, while his knowledge of figures, acquired by 
his long career on the Turf, enables him to deal with the mass 
of military statistics which come under his notice in a manner most 
satisfactory to the country and conducive to his reputation as an 
army financier. As a reformer of sanitary abuses in barracks General 
Peel ranks among the highest of the age, nor is he so wedded to 
the routine of red tapeism as might be anticipated from his early asso- 
ciations* In the House of Commons he is invariably listened to 
with the most respectful attention, and his high personal character 
lends an importance to his statements, which enhances their value in 
the eyes of the right-thinking portion of the House; and while 
rogues and fools have had reason to fear the exercise of his power, 
the upright and deserving aspirants for distinction have ever found in 
him a prop they could rely upon. Thus fer we have traced him as 
a Politician and a Minister ; and now we will leave the bureau for 
the heath, whereon our readers have seen him equally distinguished 
and appreciated. 

General Peel's first connection with the Turf took place nearly a 
quarter of a century back, when he commenced with the late Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Stradbroke at Goodwood, under Kent, and seems 
to have been inspired by the taste of his uncle, Mr. Edmund Peel, one 
of the best sportsmen of the age, and who, as the owner of Ninny, Bedr 
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lamite, Cain, and other horses, was one of the chief supporters of 
racing in the Midland districts. But the first time the General appears 
in the Calendar in propria persona is in 1830, when he figures as con- 
federate with his relative General Yates, and is credited with a stud 
of ten animals. None of them, however, are of sufficient repute to 
reproduce. In the following year he stood by himself, and at once 
commenced that famous career with his two-year olds which 
attended him throughout his stay on the Turf, as the Bedlamite 
colt pulled him through two of the richest stakes at Ascot and 
Newmarket, In 1832 his progress was very rapid, as he won The 
Two Thousand with Archibald, and beat Margrave, the winner of 
The Doncaster St. Leger, for The Newmarket St. Leger. He also 
ran second to Clearwell with Nonsense for The Clearwell. In 

1833 his stud did not increase in numbers, but it was not wanting 
in quality, as he brought out his famous filly Rosalie, perhaps the 
best he ever possessed, and won The Prendergast with her, and 
with Nonsense the Grand Duke Michael fell to his share. In 

1834 he began with William Cooper at Newmarket, and shortly 
after became confederate with the Hon. G. S. Byng, the present 
Earl of Strafford ; and the union of so much shrewdness and ability, 
aided by the training of Cooper and the riding of Arthur Pavis, soon 
became conspicuous in the return lists. Without wearying our 
readers with a return of all the animals he trained, we may observe 
that in 1835 his best were Nonsense, Castaway, Hoax, and 
Jenana. In 1836 he won repeatedly with Newlignt, the Garcia 
filly, Mr. Waggs, and Slane, but none of their races were of any 
great moment. In 1837, however, he had a tremendous year with 
Slane, who won seven times for him, including The Somersetshire 
at Bath, The Gloucestershire Stakes at Cheltenham (for which race 
he was placed under the care of Isaac Day), The Waterloo Shield at 
Goodwood, and The Cup at Oxford. With his flying mare Vul- 
ture, whom he purchased of Mr. Alanson, and who has acquired a 
species of immortality from her son Orlando, he electrified Lord 
George Bentinck and Newmarket in The Houghton Meeting, by 
giving Grey Momus, then a three-year old, three stone and a beating 
over the T.Y.C. With Ion also he won The Clearwell, and no 
two-year olds were in such force. In 1838 he ran second with Ion 
to Amato for The Derby, and to Don John for The St. Leger, and 
commenced with his well-known colt I-am-not-Aware, who became 
more notorious from his curious appellation than from his public 
performances. 

In 1839 I®" ^^^ "°^ carry out his promise of making a good four- 
year old, so he was sent to the stud ; and finding, after Vulture had 
won The Ewell Stakes at Epsom, that he could not engage her, 
he put her out of training. In 1840, beyond winning The Chester 
Cup with The Dey of Algiers, and The Clearwell and Prende'rgast 
with Cameleon, he did nothing worth recapitulating. But in 1841 
Cameleon and Chatham helped him considerably; and with his con- 
federate Mr. Byng's Garry Owen^, who was under fifteen hands, he 

2 A 2 
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won nine races ; and with Gibraltar The Port and a Match for Five 
Hundred with Pathfinder were also included in his winnings. 

In 1842, although Murat, Archy, and Chatham won in their turn 
some few stakes, if he paid his expenses it was as much as could be 
said for him. In 1843 he mended his form considerably, as with 
Orlando, the produce of Vulture, by Touchstone, he won The 
July and another Sweepstakes at Newmarket, as well as The Ham 
and a small race at Goodwood, which the subsequent notorious 
Leander contested with him. I-am-not-Aware also won The 
Suffolk Stakes for him, Zenobia The Clearwdl, and Murat a cou{4e 
of good races at Ascot. 

The brightest and best year, however, that the General enjoyed 
was in 1844, when he ran first and second for The Derby with 
Orlando and Ionian, although for the time the impostor Ruiuiing 
Rein enjoyed the honours of a Derby winiiCT. The history of tbt 
Running Rein case is too familiar to our readers to need our 
reopening it. Such a flagrant attempt at personation and robbery 
was never before known on the Turf, and is not likely to be. again 
imitated, from the precautions that are put in force, and the cer- 
tainty of detection and punishment that would await the ofi^nder. 
Ingenious as was the scheme of the owner and his friends, it was no 
match for the subtle intellect of General Peel, the do^ed perse- 
verance of Lord George Bentinck, or the activity of Mr. Hill, who, 
by a journey to Ireland, performed almost as rapidly as one of those 
of the couriers of St. Petersburg, enabled every missing link in the 
chain of evidence to be rivet^ securely ; and in the end the olji 
motto of the Victoria drama of * Villany Punished and Virtue 
* Triumphant' was verified to the letter. It was in this very race 
that the General gave a striking instance of the high seiise of honour 
with which he was endowed, as, having laid Lord Glasgow 10,000 
to 100 against his own horse Ionian for The Derby, and finding, 
to his great surprise, when he tried him, that he was so good, if savf 
accident occurred to Orlando he could not help winning it, he at 
once got the money covered at a small sacrificei and requested his 
lordship would give his own orders to his jockey* 

In 1845 his confederacy with Mr. Byng, as far as regarded Garry 
Owen, was dissolved, and although he won no very great races, yet 
he managed to pick up his crumbs with Queen Anne in The July, 
with Samphire in The Buckenham, and with Horsey in The Gfat- 
wicke. In 1846 he had set his heart on The Ascot Cup.; for 
Orlando, whom he had thrown ijp after The Derby for the esp^ial 
purpose. No horse stood his preparation better, and his. trials 
rendered his chance one of the best things ever know, in racing. 
Before starting, however, he threw Robinson, and broke his bridlt^, 
and jumping the road in the race befell lame, was not ^Rerseverci 
with, and was at once put to the stud. But although disappointed with 
his old horse, his two-year-olds made him amends in some measure, 
as he had The Buckenham with King of Naples, The Hopeful with 
Isis, while the rest of the stud ran to their form« 
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In 1847 ^^^ number of bis animals in training were reduced, and 
the chief races to which his name is attached are The Riddlesworth 
with King of Naples, The July with Iodine, and a Two Hundred 
Sovereign Sweepstakes with Lola Montes at Goodwood. In 1848 
he had another capital year, as Lola Montes won him The Riddles- 
worth and two other good stakes, Tadmor, The Ham, The Bucken- 
ham, a Match, a Triennial, and a Produce Stake at Newmarket. 
lone and Iodine were also successful for him in their engagements, 
and with Dacia, after running second to The Cur for The Caesare- 
witch) he won The Cambridgeshire, his other filly Taffrail being 
second. In 1849 ^^ ^^^ Tadmor, as good a favourite as The 
Flying Dutchman, for The Derby, and Hotspur alone separated 
them in the Judge's book ; and at Goodwood he won The Grat- 
wicke with him, and also The Ham with Hardinge ; and at the 
back end, Sisyphus and Longinus cost him nothing for keeping them 
goin^. In 1 050 his name does not appear so often in the Calendar, 
but he could not let The Riddlesworth and Column escape him 
with Hardinge and Longinus ; and Hardinge, the only horse he had 
at Goodwood, was beaten by Musician for The Gratwicke. This 
defeat, however, he managed to rub out by beating Tomboy and 
some others for The Grand Duke Michael, with which the General 
may be said to have closed his account with * the great races,' 
although he won some small stakes in 1851 prior to the disposal 
of bis stud,, which took place on the 1 8th of August in that year. 
The £ime of his magnificent collection was sufficient to attract 
buyers from all parts of Europe, and their value may be estimated 
-by the sum the lot realized, which was over 12,000 guineas. Of 
these Lord Ribblesdale purchased seven, viz., Lapidist, Kingston, 
Talfourd, Osiris, Livermere, Orpheus, Hardinge, and Longinus. 
JVln Greville was fortunate enough to secure Orlando for 3,100 
guineas, and Slane for 400. Ion was knocked down to the French 
Government. 

During the whole of this period General Peel's horses were solely 
trained by Cooper, and ridden by Flatman after the decease of Arthur 
Pavis ; and the records of their victories speak more for their 
respective characters than any eulogium we could pronounce on 
them« Poor Flatman always reverenced the General, and remarked 
he never found fault with his riding in his life, and rarely if ever asked 
him questions about a race. In truth, next to Mr. Gully, a more 
impassive' winner or loser never rode on Newmarket Heath. Never 
a heavy better, the world could not divine after any great event 
whether he had won or lost. As a trier of two-year olds he has 
never had his equal, and few of his friends have ever had the 
courage to trust him with one, for they could not bear the weak 
point to be found out, which he would be sure to do. And herein lay 
the great secret of his success with his two-year olds; for when they 
were brought out they had been measured to an ounce, never failed 
to get home, and if defeated were only done so by animals whose 
form he had been unable to ascertain. As a breeder, Orlando and 
Teddington will for ever preserve his name in the annals of our 
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Turf, and as a legislator on racing matters the part he took in 
Mr. Milner Gibson's Committee 'On the Laws relative to Gaming/ 
stamp him as second .to no Member of the Jockey Club in tdfie 
present day, and makes one feel that if he had adopted the Bar for 
his profession he would have adorned the list of our judges. The 
cause of his retirement from the Turf as an owner of horses arose 
entirely from taking office under Lord Derby, and having no time 
to devote to the management of so large an establishment as the one 
he had created. Since then he had a colt in training at Mat 
Dawson's, called Precursor, who was however not good enough to 
lead to the hope of our again seeing the purple and orange of the 
General on a race-course. And when he finally quits the Turf, the 
country, we are satisfied, will feel that he has protected the interests 
of racing to as high a degree as his brother, the late Premier, 
regarded the well-being of England, and that he will leave a name 
behind equally distinguished, for honour, intellect, and every quality 
that marks the Statesman, the Soldier, and the Sportsman. 



LETHIFER AUCTUMNUS. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

The fruges consumer e nati — the lords of the soil, whose amuse* 
mcnt is legislation, and whose hard work begins on the 12th of 
August — can only regard September and October in one light. The 
men born to consume the corn would necessarily despise the stubble : 
but Providence, who chooses that all her gifts shall be duly honoured 
for one cause or another, has given a valuable boon in the partridge, 
which raises at once the value of the stubble nearly to an equality 
with the corn, and in some minds beyond it. The present month 
never has presented itself to us imder any other aspect than as one 
for the destruction of game. From our earliest infancy, or as soon 
as the danger of gunpowder had become known to us — long before 
Roger Bacon or the battle of Cressy had interfered with the pleasing 
vision of its effects as a mere instrument of sport— our hearts regarded 
the 1st of September as a day sacred to murder. The impressions 
of childhood are said to be earlier than mothers and fathers conceive 
possible. Philosophers who look upon the mind as a blank sheet 
of paper admit its capability of receiving impression within almost a 
week or two of existence. If this theory be correct, I imagine 
that my own sheet of paper must have been originally used for the 
trial of a gun. No target, even in the Bavarian highlands, was ever 
so riddled with rifle balls as my mind with the notion of autumnal 
execution among the stubbles. As I grew older I put in practice 
my theory to the limited extent of my opportunities. My first 
attempts, my earliest. ' hilares venandi labores,' were made with a 
quill, a piece of watch-spring, and a pin or needle-headed balista ; 
and many a bluebottle have I impaled. Notwithstanding its dangers, 
1 was not unknown with the same modest Joe Manton amongst 
the wasps. But it is due to myself to state that I scrupulously 
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postponed this religious exercise until the first of the current month, 
in imitation of those nobler operatives who begin work at the same 
time : my season was very limited. 

That this love of destruction, or sport (which, indeed, it must be 
to AefsTit nature) y is perfectly innate as hr as my reader allows of any 
such thing as ^ innate ideas,' seems to me to be too clear to need 
proof. At any rate, as time is of far more value than argument, he 
must forgive me if I assume it Neither he nor I had probably ever 
heard of Hegesippus when we knocked over our first partridge ; how 
he relates that Herod took to sport to ^ ease himself of a grievous 
^ melancholy by that means.' We might have heard of Plato, who 
divides sport into three parts — * by land, water, and air,' which gives 
a dignity to punt fishing not hitherto claimed for it; and we 
might have read of Xenophon's love for his deo/v iojpnfAay this gift 
of the gods, so redolent of everything cheerful, healthful, and 
recreative : but we were guided in our choice by pure instinct. 

There are several drawbacks to the having lived in earlier ages, 
independently of the ever-recurring one of being dead and gone 
now. Above them all I put the want of partridge shooting. Men 
hunted in a rough and ready sort of manner : happily in a way cal- 
culated to try the nerves, which is, at all events, the first desideratum. 
They hawked : the Greek emperors, with a childish emulation of 
better times, hunted pigeons, partridges, and quails. They took 
birds with lime, nets, gins, baits, pipes, staljcing-horses, and decoy- 
ducks ; and Tycho Brahe disdained not to employ himself in such 
recreations. And they iished to their hearts' content, in spite of Plu- 
tarch, who, with a strength of language which will paralyze Francis 
Francis if he reads it, and would have killed old Izaak Walton out- 
right, declares that ^ Piscatio omnino turpis, nuUo studio digna, 
^ Uliberalis credita est, quod nullum habet ingenium, nullum perspi- 
* caciam,' which^ for the benefit of ladies, and young men educated 
on the modern system, I will translate in the language of old Burton, 
in whose book I have often read it : ^ It is a filthy, base, illiteral 
' employment, having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth 
' the labour.' But they never shot grouse or partridges : the 
charming walk over the Scotch moors, and through the September 
stubbles and Norfolk turnips, was denied them. There was no 
such language as ' Toho, down charge !' or ' Hold up, Ponto !' They 
had many luxuries — pearl sauce, and others, Apician dainties, and 
perfumed dishes ; they had their bowls and their quintain, tilts and 
tournaments, and their gardens and masques ; and they knew how 

* Nunc captare feras laqueo, nunc fallere visco, 
Atque etiam magnos canibus circumdare saltus, 
Insidlas avibus moliri, incendere vepres.* — Vikg, Oecrg, /. 

But they had no pointers, no powder, no muzzle-loader nor breech- 
loader, and they might as well have been without a September. 

Sharing, therefore, the enthusiasm of Colonel Hawker, the Dead 
Shot, and Scrutator, on the subject of all shooting, but on partridge 
shooting in particular, I shall endeavour to throw out a few hints, 
which may be useful for another season (by adding my experience 
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of this), not only to the emancipated schoolboy, who is just begin- 
ning to put in practice his theoretical knowledge, or the idle 
Government clerk who is going into the country for a month's hard 
work, but eren to the overtaxed patriot for whom some serious 
medicinal recreation is recommended, for at least four months out 
of the twelve* 

Of course, with everybody the first thing is, ' Get your shoot- 
' ing.' Without that catching of your hare nothing can be done« 
Mrs. Glasse was a sensible woman, who began at the beginning. 
There are various ways of doing this. The first and simplest, but 
not always the most successfiil, is to invite yourself to the manor of 
a friend. He may not like your manner as much as you like his^ 
but that must be a secondary consideration : and however much I 
may applaud the ingenuity of such persons, I feel no sympathy with 
their discomfiture. I have seen it cleverly managed by an unscruf 
pulous lickspittle, who generally reminds me of the gentleman who 
had missed his party on the Derby day, or the midnight speculator 
who, as a stranger in Dublin, could not remember the name of his 
hotel, but was most unaccountably discovered to have a nightcap id 
his pocket. Some little contretemps has deprived him of the shooting 
he had already taken. Dogs provided, even a new breech-loader 
procured, every expense and every arrangement entered into, and 

now, this very morning . Confound it, he never will trust to 

another man again. I always notice, too, that he does not ^ care about 
' the game,' but * likes the exercise.* Surely we are not a dinner-table 
of monstprs, or rocks, that we should behold a sportsman's sorrows, 
and withhold the alleviation in oar power. And it only wants a 
week to the time, too. So out of the eight men who have shooting, 
at least two or three are found to say, ' Oh ! you'd better come to 
' me. We shall find something, though I don't know what there is % 
* the accounts are pretty good.' The next step, under these circumf- 
stances, is very easy. Choose decidedly the best. Let no false 
modesty interfere to prevent your having the fullest enjoyment 
Remember that September comes but once a year ; and though the 
tables tell us that it has thirty days, it can have but one first. Well ! 
that is one method of getting a few days* shooting at the beginning of 
the season. It has its disadvantages certainly* The shooting to which 
you will thus be made welcome will not be the best in the county: 
at least the chances are against it. You will not be quite so wel- 
come a guest as under other circumstances ; and if there is a very 
warm corner in the stubbles or turnips, it will not be kept for you. 
You may chance to get the outside beat of all the fields, where there 
is nothing to find, and the least you can do is to walk the fallows 
for th& legitimate guests and their master, which are said, indeed, 
by great authorities to be very likely lying, and on no account to be 
missed, but in which I should as soon think of wasting my time and 

strength as in drawing Lord A \ covers for a fox, or Mr. B *s 

cellar for a bottle of '34. Were I in your position it would be my 
duty to do so, and I should unquestionably pay it as part of the rent 
/or the shooting; but as I never intend to put myself in that position 
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I probably shall never beat a fallow field again. Besides all this, 
you will take what birds are given you, with a grateful sense of the 
favour. 

The next means of acquiring a little shooting, and by far the 
pleasantest, is to wait for an invitation. This has, of course, the 
great disadvantage of incertitude. But as there are certain pleasures 
attached to hope, and no sort of indignity pertaining to its encou- 
ragement, I cannot too strongly recommend it to those who have 
neither hereditary nor acquired proprietorship of their own. But as 
invitations for September are not the result of a blind chance, and 
do not fall to the young and old, the agreeable and disagreeable equally, 
I may be forgiven if 1 should venture upon offering some probable 
means of obtaining so desirable an end. Endeavour to be known 
for a cheerful companion, of talents not sufficient to rival, but rather 
to interest, your less-favoured acquaintance. Above all things bear 
with equal mind good or bad sport. Be as particular about your 
own dogs and doings as you please, but as indifferent or blind to the 
faults of your entertainer's. Bear in mind that excellent lesson of 
Gil Bias and the Archbishop of Granada, * O, Monseigneur ! je ne 
^ suis point assez eclaire pour faire des observations critiques.' Let 
your host abuse his dogs, his guns, his keeper, and his sport, to his 
heart's content, but on no account interfere with what ought to be 
his own peculiar part of the fun. Let the same advice be applied 
to your shooting. Let it be sufficiently good to assist in making a 
bag; but if he put forth any pretensions to being a sportsman, 
beware of too vigorous a display of your abilities. A well-timed 
miss may procure you future invitations. Every well-bred man 
shuts his eyes to certain betises in the house, the table, the manners 
of his friend : and shall not the same happy blindness overtake you 
in what he probably prizes more highly than any one of them all ? 
You will require some tact to know how far this is to be carried. 
My old friend Hamilton, of the 183rd Regiment of Foot, was 
quartered at Weedon. A county gentleman dined at mess on the 
3; St of August, and in the course of dinner asked him if he 
could shoot pretty well. ' Moderately ; but not particularly well,' 
said this very modest soldier. ' Then,' said the squire, ' who is 
' there in the regiment that can shoot well ? for I want a good bag 
' to-morrow, and Hamilton shall come later in the season.' It was 
too late then to state the fact that Lieutenant Hamilton was ^ the 
' shot * of the corps. 

The ordinary method, however, is by far the most independent, 
and includes that golden happiness of doing exactly as you like. 
That it is by far the most expensive stands to reason j but nothing 
really good is to be had without expense, and your genuine lover 
of sport will not hesitate to accept the alternative at any sacrifice. 
Look in the columns of ' The Field,' ' The Times,' or of ' Bell,' 
and select from thence the locality which most accords with your 
taste or your convenience. You may have shooting of any extent, 
and consequently at any rate. You may have it without a house or 
with a house \ it may be let with a keeper or without a keeper j and 
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though you cannot do without one, many of them would be as 
well let alone. According to the supposed abundance of the game 
will be the rate per acre to be paid for it ; but the mere engage- 
ment of a few farms unprotected and moderately well stocked, 
according to the farmers' estimate, may be fourpence, or sixpence, 
or more. I am now speaking entirely of this country and of Sep*- 
tember shooting : for the enormous rent occasionally given for a 
moor, the collateral advants^s and expense of keeper, gillies, ponies, 
and the commonest necessaries of life, are so varied that it is impos- 
sible here to estimate it. Only of one thins let me warn the 
youthful aspirant: whether it be here, or in Scotland, or in that 
happy land of truth and temperance, Hibernia, let him look for 
himself. Let him depend upon no letters from principal or agent, 
on no accounts of previous sport from acquaintances or friends : if a 
man wants good shooting, and to be satisfied that he is likely to have 
it, he can make use of no better experience than bis own. 

Having secured the first requisite, we come to the gun. I am 
not at all inclined to involve myself, as other talented writers have 
so lately done^ in any discussion on the merits of the old muzzle- 
loader or the new breech-loader. I shall refer you to those able 
controversialists, who ought to have served an apprenticeship to the 
iron trade to give real authority to their lucubrations, whkh I have 
not, I have shot with both — as who in this polite age has not ? — and 
as I would willingly add instruction to amusement, as I should like 
to mix the utile with the dulce^ I will not pass over the subject in 
total silence. 

The first breech-loader I ever shot with I liked exceedingly for 
its beautiful qualities of quickness and cleanliness, and, lam bound to 
add, for those only. It was exceedingly pleasant to let off and 
to load, but the results extremely disappointing. Besides which I 
felt that I was doing mischief, and that in well-managed preserves 
I stood a chance of losing my reputation and my invitations together. 
It killed nothing beyond thirty or five-and-thirty jrards. As it was 
a very light gun, and of but small bore, I may have tried it a little 
too highly ; unconsciously indeed : but having been accustomed to 
shoot with a very heavy, hard-hitting old gun by the late Samuel 
Nock, I am always expecting too much from a weapon of less 
weight and power. I have since shot with one more calculated to 
my notions of killing distance^ and with very good success. To tell 
truth, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, guns of any sort only 
require to be held straight to give every satisfaction to the performer. 
Durability has, as yet, had no chance of being tested. I can easily 
believe that delicate mechanism is apt to get out of order, and 
should not be surprised to hear that a breech-loader had to pay 
frequent visits to the gunsmith ; but if a man is to have the trouble 
of loading his own gun in a cover, that is to say, where only one gun is 
allowed, and no servant, there can be no sort of comparison between 
the two. One can hardly be so unreasonable as to expect your 
friends to wait whilst you reload after a couple of successful barrels ; 
and perhaps, in your anxiety to fire, you have rammed down a wad 
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or the shot before putting in the powder, or committed some equally 
absurd blunder, to which sportsmen a little too young or a little too 
old, or a great deal too anxious, are liable. A breech-loader has, 
-moreover, the advantage of not fouling in a long day's shooting — z 
very great excellence ; and it can be unloaded during luncheon, or 
to go into a house, at any moment, by which less risk of decreasing 
the population is incurred than by the other. . I like a good gun, 
and should not change or part with a muzzle-loader that had served 
ine faithfully as many years as my own: but I think a time is close 
at hand when no sportsman will be without a breech-loader. To a 
man proud of his finger-nails, aiul who cannot shoot in gloves, they 
are simply indispensable. 

There are, who have abundance of shooting, manorial rights, 
territorial privileges, keepers, and a whole armoury of guns, but who 
are still unsatisfied without a dog. Now I like a dog ; but then he 
must be a good one. We all know the sort of animal with which 
at least two-thirds of the sportsmen of this happy island are con- 
tented. He must be, if a pointer, a handsome, straight-limbed, 
deep-ribbed, arch-backed, and delicately-sterned dog ; he must show 
courage and breeding, and he must have a nose, and know how to 
stand and back. Having arrived at that pitch of excellence he is 
considered perfect : although these latter accomplishments are 
natural to sdl well-bred pointers, and belong not unfrequently to 
sheep-dogs. As far as the finding of the birds is concerned this 
answers admirably; and, assuming you to shoot tolerably, you. will 
bring down your brace perhaps, /. tf., in September, or at least one 
victim will fall to your gun. And now, what is the behaviour of 
your twenty-guinea favourite ? Is it at all in accordance with your 
anticipations, or my views of excellence ? On the contrary ; when 
you are vainly hoping that Ponto or Don will cease to take any 
active part in the day's amusement, until you shall give him notice 
that you again require his assistance, just at this very moment one 
of two catastrophes is sure to happen : either away he goes, heads 
up and sterns down, into the rest of the covey, and, if at all fortu- 
nate, disturbing or actually putting up everything in a circuit of about 
three hundred yards of you and your brother sportsman j or, with an 
instinct of savage hunger which has never been checked, he rushes 
straight at your prey, and having swallowed the head and two-thirds 
of the breast, leaves the mangled remains for you to collect amongst 
the wet turnips. The truth is, that a bad dog is about the very 
worst thing you can go out shooting with, and a good one the mc^t 
difficult thing to find in the worid. As to mere pointing of game, 
there's scarcely a common terrier or Chinese sucking'^pig that 
might not be taught to do it ; and there is a well^uthenticated story 
somewhere of a pet lamb that was so imitative as to have gone out 
regularly with the pointers and setters of the establishment, and to 
have backed and stood rather better than they : but he could, like 
themselves, never be taught to ' down charge ;' although he was so 
closely allied to canine propensities at last that he was eventually 
hanged for worrying sheep. I say by all means have dogs i I hate 
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that trapesing over the country in a long line for the simple slaughter 
-of game: but have good ones. There is scarcely anything so 
beautiful in the whole science of the sport as the management of 
your dogs ; you should make them know you, and fear you wholes 
somely, for a playful dog is just as bad and just as mischievous 
as the veriest cur in the world. As to whipping or hallooing when 
at work, you might as well be teaching a boy the Greek alphabet 
whilst he was construing Homer: and there is nothing so trying 
to your friends, so subversive of sport,' so turbative of paftriages, 
and so vulgar and unbecoming in yourself, as to be stalking about 
a stubble with a dog-collar and a whip, cur^g and swearing at 
your own property. Whenever this becomes necessary, order the 
dogs to be taken up until more propitious times, and do the best 
YOU can without them. In Norfolk (but I am not writing for 
Norfolk), and some counties where partridges are very abundant, it 
is customary to beat for your game yourself, in which case I would 
recommend the best retriever you can obtain : he will save you 
infinite time, trouble, and birds. Neither you nor your friend can 
mark your game accurately as you shoot it, and very few keepers 
•can see four birds fell at once. 

I think it is Charles Kingsley who somewhere records his admir 
ration of the man who offered 20/. reward for the recovery of a 
carpet bag full of old hots. In all other respects I should recom* 
mend the sportsman to dress for the field in any form most consonant 
with his own ideas of comfort or of fashion. It matters not whether 
he prefer the prevailing knickerbockers, or the older fashioned 
breeches and gaiters ; the lusty pocketed shooting-coat, or the less 
convenient monkey jacket of modern' form ; the venerable hat, the 
'waggoner's napless rounder, or the elegaait pork-pic : let him please 
himself. But if he have any regard for comfort, and if he have any 
one to whom his health is dear, let him not forget that old boots and 
•woollen stocking;s are the only things to procure the one and satisfy 
the demands of the other. 

Having said thus much <m the subject of guns, dogs, boots, and 
country, I may venture to add a few hints on the sport itself : and 
though every man flatters himself that what he has to say must be of 
infinite value to his hearers or readers, I am so far modest as to give 
full permission to my readers to adopt or to negative any of my 
views, being perfectly satisfied that thw will take leave to do so^ if 
not granted. If you desire to shoot well, let moderation preside over 
the bottle at night, and do not get up too early in the morning : a 
man half awake, or with symptoms of a headache, is not likely to 
make a bag. If you are on your ground about 9 a.m^, it will give 
you sufficient time to kill game, and allow something for luncheon 
DCsides. From 9 to 12 a.m., and from 3 to 6 p.m., are generally 
considered the times of execution : hut there is no reason why par- 
tridges may not be killed with equal facility during the middle of the 
day, when in hot weather they resort to turnips or standing crop. 
Into this latter, agricola volente^ I invariably go, and find it very much 
.pleasanter than beating the dry fallows, on which birds arie said to 
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dust themselves, during the midday hf at. As birds must feed, like 
other bipeds, it is not surprisii^ that they affect the stubbles for that 
purpose* But there are in England barbarous counties, wher^ 
stubbles are shaven, not reaped, and where the sportsman's labour 
will be vain. In that case he must be satisfied with letting them take 
a rise out of him^ and mark the cover to which they rejsort ^ unless, 
indeed, such an extraordinarily good feljiow as a bad farmer exists, 
and then squitch, and every sort of rough grass will afford admir- 
able lying* There is nothing like bad ^ming for good shooting. 

Having risen birds the next thing is to shoot them. A great deal 
of excellent advice has been given on this subject. It is necessarily 
addressed to the tyro in the art« One writer advises that one ey^ 
should be closed i another, that both should be open. We do 
not pretend to decide between the disputants, as both methods 
have obtained anaongst first-class sportsmen. Of this we are wejl 
assured, that it is necessary to keep your eyes wide open, one or both, 
if you wish to kill game. One other plan, not recommeiided, but 
sometiflies practised, is to shut both eyes. This usually ends in 
signal failure; and we cannot too strongly reprobate the practice. 
Even supposing your gun to be pointed into the middle of the covey, 
ia which case even^-handed justice distributes the charge pretty 
equally amongst the lot (and though justice should be blind, it is xiq 
reason diat the administrator should be), you will probably wound 
half a dozen birds, and kill none. The best that can happen to ypu 
is a total miss, in which case you will have another opportunity of 
frightening the same lot on a future occasion. Some grave commen- 
tators advise a careful study of the barrel, which is to be brought to 
bear upon your bird, well forward, before you shoot. But old cocjc 
partridges are not owls, and| with a rise of about thirty yards, do not 
usually wait till you have ^ adjusted your sight,' as the military autho- 
rities have it. My advice to young and old is not to look along your 
barrel at ally but having selected your victim, look steadily at hini, 
and bring your gun as nearly upon him as you can, and fire. Old 
gentlemen who are always staring at their own cards instead of on 
the table, seldom win a hard-fought trick. Besides the advanuge of 
killing your first bird, you have time for a second before the covey is 
out of reach ; and the great difference between your pretty good shot, 
and your first-lass gunner is, that the one kills his brace, whilst the 
other is killing his single bird. In September there may be time for 
taking aim ; but when birds are strong and wild, as in October or 
November, the bag of the slow and steady falls lamentably short of 
the complement. One piece of advice is very necessary j calculate 
your distance, an4 see whether your bird is fairly within reach of a 
good gun > for though after-dinner anecdotes sometimes account for 
hapless partridges, at sixty, seventy, or even eighty yards — and I am 
far from disputing the veracity of a gentleman only because he is 
*in vino* — still I think the chances are against you even at fifty 
yards ; and certainly more birds are killed within thirty yards than 
beyond it. 

Another circumstance to be remembered is this : that a man may 
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be a very good gunner, and a very moderate sportsman ; just as a 
man may be an excellent horseman, but a very inferior performer in 
a run. I have heard fine old-fashioned long-winded stones of taking 
a pinch of snuiF after the birds are flushed, and then killing your right 
and left scientifically. I hope the recording angel leaves those little 
stories out of his book. I never believed them in my most unsus- 
picious hours of juvenility. Further experience has taught me, 
under ordinary circumstances, to be down upon my bird at the 
earliest opportunity ; and though I do not think it sportsmanlike to 
find nothing but a lee and a few feathers on the ground, I never shot 
a bird that was unfit for any table. A mere gunner might meet 
with such an accident, but a sportsman never mistakes a bird for a 
sepoy, and blows him literally from the muzzle of his gun. Another 
point that I think it desirable to impress upon the youngster — to the 
practised hand I need not address myself — is this : To listen to no 
scientific or philosophical jargon about shooting under birds, or over 
birds, because of attraction or repulsion, or because the earth is 
spherical ; or about allowance for wind, by multiplying the weight of 
the charge by the velocity of the elements, and dividing both by the 
recoil of the gun. * There's a time for all things,' said a vnsdr man 
than * The Gentleman in Black ;' and partridge shooting is not the 
tifne for the study of physics, dynamics, or pneumatics. One 
season's experience in the stubbles and turnips will give you more 
insight into such matters than all that Colonel Hawker ever wrote, 
or the * Dead Shot * has ever dreamt about. 

A few accioents happen yearly, not from guns bursting, or going 
ofF ' of themselves,' like old boots, umbrellas, garden produce, and 
pounds of dripping, and many other comestibles of the same kind ; 
but rather from injudicious methods of loading, common to the young 
and inexperienced. Do not look down the barrel; you will see 
nothing in it to repay you for the trouble ; and, though not so large 
as, it is more dangerous than, the crater of Vesuvius. It is better to 
lose your finger ends than the top of your head. It is the sign of 
either a very weak or a very strong mind to load one barrel, just dis- 
charged, with the other not yet fired off, at full cock. I remember 
telling a gentleman of this fault some years ago, imagining (as I still 
imagine) that he was doing so accidentally (that was weak-minded). 
His reply to my kind expostulations was — * Oh ! I always do it/ 
(That was strong-minded). So I wished him * Good morning,* and 
have never shot with him since. As we had no keeper with us — 
and he evidently stood in need of one — I might have been suspected 
of unjustifiable homicide. When you have discharged your gun, it 
is as well to turn your barrels down at once ; it prevents accident in 
case of' the slightest spark remaining in the breech after the dis- 
charge ; and which, if suddenly roused by a new charge of powder, 
might resent the attempt by blowing up you and your powder-flask 
together. I admit that the contingency Is exceedingly remote ; but 
it is so very little trouble to guard against the possibility, that it is 
v^^il for the beginner to put it in practice at once. Good habits are 
as easily contracted as bad ones.* 
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Mothers will be mothers ; indeed, it would be very odd if they 
suddenly became fathers : and they have a wholesome fear of trusting 
their young swans with fire-arms ; but, under discipline, a boy ca n 
scarcely begin too young to use the locks of a gun, and to be taught 
the dangers of the injudicious handling of them. By the time he is 
eighteen or nineteen, he will probably be asked to go out shooting by- 
some kind-hearted friend, or truant, or some too familiar keeper who. 
has an eye to extra 'bacco and beer. He is ashamed to say that he 
knows nothing of the matter ; accepts the invitation ; is scarcely 
aware when his gun is cocked or not) makes all sorts of ludicrous 
blunders ; and ends by letting off his ramrod in a promiscuous sort of 
way, in the middle of luncheon, by his extra caution in having put. 
down the hammer, with the ramrod on the top of the charge. 

The pleasure of a day's shooting, especially among partridges, is 
much enhanced by the choice of a companion. They are of all 
kinds, silent or noisy, active or lazy, jealous or indifferent. I prefer 
one as much of my own way of thinking as possible. Over a cigar 
it is not unpleasant to be contradicted ; it promotes conversation : but 
the less conversation that goes on in a stubble-field the better. Deaf 
gentlemen in a field of partridges are a very decided drawback to 
sport : generally speaking, they are fond of all the information in your 
power to give them, and not unfrequently demand it in a tone of 
voice as loud as your own. They have the advantage, too, of a happy 
unconscipusness to the effects they are producing in the birds that, 
continue to rise behind and on each side of you during your colloquy. 
If you are not fond of pace, beware of a seven-leagued-boot man. 
He will first blow you, and then shoot all round you. There is no 
such mistake as walking over your ground too fast. Half the birds 
you leave behind you, and most of those that rise you miss. If you 
are fond of fast walking, however, you can please yourself about a 
slow brother-sportsman or not. It will be very easy to place him, 
as the pivot, while you walk round him and shoot ; only, as he will 
not be very useful, select something ornamental at leasts The thing 
I most detest is a jealous shot; and though it is quite impossible 
always to avoid shooting at the same bird as your friend, it has an 
unsportsmanlike look, and is better ignored when it occurs. ^ Did 
' you shoot at that bird ?' sounds very like ' / hit him.' You had 
better load in solemn silence, and be more cautious for the future. 
An almost equal bore is the man who is always winging his birds, and 
expecting you to find them ; stating what is undeniable, that ^ It's. 
' such a pity to leave a dead bird !' So it is, if you only know that it 
is dead. But it is a still greater pity to leave the living, who usually 
take the opportunity of making off, whilst you and your friend are 
rootling about, with your noses under the turnip tops. The same 
sort of gentleman is very apt to lead you a dance after a bird, ' un- 
* commonly hard hit,' and which ' can't get up again.' I always 
encourage him to undertake the search himself, and usually offer him 
the services of the boy, who came up with the luncheon, to help him. 
Amateur markers are perhaps the greatest liars in existence 9 
whether from ignorance or design they invariably nxislead. It is not^ 
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a difficult thing to mark a bird down, if you will keep your eye upon 
him until he does actually spread his wing and settle ; but it seems a 
most difficult matter to confess that you could not see him through a 
thick bullfinch, or a hedge-row of sturdy elms. In my experience, 
ladies are the best ; they have good eyesight, and less inclination for 
storv-telling: and the secret of a large bag is good marking and single 
biros. 

I may close this paper, having said about half what I intended, but 
anxious not to trespass too much upon my reader's time, by one 
word of advice to the young practitioner. Never talk to other 
people's dogs, and as little as possible to your own. You are there to 
shoot and not to chatter. Pick your own bird, and never shoot 
across your elders. When you are a Paterfamilias, with your own 
youngsters, you may please yourself. Never move one step after you 
have fired until you have reloaded ; you had better lose twenty birds 
than run the risk of spoiling a good dog; and though they are 
exceedingly scarce, you may chance to have one in your company. 
Do not shoot pheasants in oeptember, nor trespass on other people's 
rights. It is not gentlemanly nor sportsmanlike ; and if you are a 
pot-hunter, it will not pay — which is, with some persons, an irre- 
sistible argument. Pay the servants, I mean keepers, of your enter- 
tainer liberally (they look for some gratuity), but not ostentatiously : 
you do harm to them and to your successors ; and the thing has now 
arrived at a pitch past all endurance. Do not let us have a rechauffi 
of your exploits in the field, at the dinner table. If the host falls 
something short of a Lucullus, there will be an entertainment at least 
more palatable than that. 



FISHING AND FISHERMEN. 

Armed with a new fly-rod of advertised celebrity, encumbered with 
an unsoiled creel as yet a stranger to scales and fishy odour, and 
fortified with an excursion ticket, which has been for months past 
sighed for, and the cost thereof duly weighed, many a cockney, 
released from desk or shopboard, from counting-house or custom- 
house, many an one belonging to lav/, physic, or divinity, will have 
been set down during July and August at Llangollen Road, Chester, 
or Conway, * en route ' for the beautiful districts of North Wales. 
Aye, at Llangollen Road, Old Jack Jones, shrewd as he is, will 
scarcely be able, with all his well-acquired knowledge of stowage, to 
arrange such a motley crew, knapsacks, rods, creels, lumber, and all 
to his satisfaction, or less likely to their own, on the top of * The 
' Snowdon Ranger ;' although his well-bought experience will at 
once lead him to discern, even with his ' single peeper,' the sort of 
' gent ' who is to share the box-seat with him. Jack will not fail to 
satisfy himself, ere with ^ ribbons ' in hand he mounts the box, 
whether the gentleman is proceeding as far as Corwen for Bala and 
Dolgelle, or whether he is for Capel Curig or Llanberis, or is 
making the whole journey to Caernarvon. ' That ere makes all the 
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' difference/ remarked he to us once ; ' I make it my business to 
' find out that little matter, sir, before I start, for I've bin a loser at 
' the game. Some gents think because they don't travel above 

* twenty miles — on the box-seat, too — they need not remember the 

* coachman ; so you see, sir, I prefers them on the box who are 
' going the longest journey, and then they can't help " shelling out." ' 
Cockney friends, we know you can't fish ; we know you are 
ignorant of * the gentle art ;' but it is just possible that you may 
be able to appreciate a ride on a four-horse coach through the 
beauties of North Wales, therefore a few words *inre' coaching, 
before we come on to the fishing-grounds, 

Jones, you will perceive, is a coachman of the right sort, /. e, if 
you have any powers of observation as regards * tooling,' you will 
quickly discover his good points. He is, moreover, a shrewd fellow, 
for he has to make enough during summer to keep him through the 
winter, and that is no mean performance. We repeat, if you can ap- 
preciate the ' tooling ' of a very fair team — and hear with a sigh from 
the writer that you will not long have the opportunity of so doing — - 
feast your eyes while the day lasts ; view, if you can, with delight, 
like ourselves, the skill, nerve, and nicety of handling four spanking 
nags, displayed by your coachman Jones ; ere yet the introduction of 
the iron road causes him to dismount from his box, and his whip and 
voice on the grand roads of North Wales are heard no more. 
Again, the man with the whiskers, ' ruddy, and of a feir countenance,' 
ivho drives ' The Cambrian ' through to Dolgelle, is no mean pro- 
ficient in the art, and yovi may learn much of him, and find much to 
admire and to amuse you in him, should that be your route ; but he 
has not the cattle to work with that Jack has 5 and, besides, there is 
a little too much bluster arid noise with him to suit our taste as a 
coachman ' of the first water.' ' The Gentleman in Black,* so 
familiar to the readers of * Baily,' would admire Jones, but would 
not, we are inclined to think, care so much about a seat by the side 
of our whiskered friend. We are now speaking of the road as it was 
three or four years ago, since which time we have taken a different 
route on our fishing expeditions ; and, would you believe it ? the 
change in our views has been entirely brought about by the conduct 
of tourists from London and elsewhere, who now literally infest our 
fishing-grounds. Is our advice and exhortation regarding coaches 
and coachmen thrown away upon you excursionists ? Probably so ; 
therefore on that subject ' no more at present, from yours sincerely.' 
However, we most heartily wish that you could find amusement for 
yourselves, without at the same time causing injury and displeasure 
to others. This you may do, were you fond of travelling for travel- 
ling's sake ; but in the matter of fly-fishing you cannot do so. Alas ! 
we do say that you have, unwittingly we admit, driven us away 
from our favourite rivers and fishing-stations, and caused us to seek, 
in parts less known, and more remote from the haunts of men, those 
piscatorial pleasures, and that uninterrupted solitude of enjoyment, in 
which we, as old practical fishermen, and real disciples of Izaak 
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Wakon, are wont to delight. You will wonder how all this comes 
to pass. We address ourselves particularly to our cockney friends 
and to tourists generally. We know you will : then let us tell you 
in a few words. We want a remedy — and you can supply it, for 
with you rests the cause of the evil. Let us, in the first place, say 
that nothing can possibly be further froni our wishes than in any 
way to offend you ; and for one reason, because we hope next year, 
during the Great Exhibition season, to partake of your hospitality, to 
have to thank you probably for an order or two for the theatres, a 
Stall-ticket for the Opera, and many other little civilities ; perhaps a 
whitebait dinner at Greenwich, which you are generally good- 
natured enough to lavish upon your country cousins. No; our 
object is far otherwise : it is very briefly to call your attention to a 
very painful fact, viz., that you are acting indirectly the part of the 
dog in the manger, and yet you can't see it (I do not say, won't, be- 
cause the remedy is with you, and I trust you will not fail to apply 
it), in other words, you get no sport fishing yourselves, on account 
of your ignorance of the art ; and at the same time you are spoiling 
the sport of others, who know so well how to throw the fly and kill 
fish. There, now you have it ! Oh, cockneys ! it has been said by 
one ' of old time,' ' Poeta nascitur, non fit ;' and had the illustrious 
author of these words written * piscator' instead of 'poeta,' every 
sensible man, we are sure, would have excused him, nay, would even 
have admired him for it. No man in his senses can be found so 
absurd as to say that we are selfish enough to wish to exclude you 
Londoners, or any others seeking wholesome relaxation, and the 
enjoyment of country charms and pure air, from making your 
periodical visits to North Wales, merely because you can't fish : this, 
indeed, were too ridiculous ! Come down, by all manner of means, 
we say ; bring some money with you to enjoy yourselves ; don't 
forget to tip old Jones handsomely if you ride with him ; and, if you 
have a taste for drawing, bring your portfolio and a box of Rowney's 
colours with you ; but leave the fly-rod, creel, and tackle behind, or 
rather, don't squander your money away in purchasing them, for you 
well know that you are entirely unacquainted with their proper and 
skilful use. Added to this, you will only be making yourselves 
obnoxious to other people who are skilled in piscatorial pursuits ; and 
besides, the money you have to give for the tackle, which so far 
from procuring you any pleasure or amusement, will only be a stum- 
bling-block, will keep you an extra week in Wales. Again, you 
will have much more time to ramble over the mountains, to see 
every lake, waterfall, and place of interest ; to work through the old 
Welsh villages, and make yourselves acquainted with the manners 
and customs of these primitive and most interesting people j if you 
don't waste your time in attempting to fly-fish, because other people 
do. If your time is thus usefully and agreeably spent, and a few 
sketches made, according to taste and time, you will be able, on your 
return, to give your friends something like a true description of the 
country and its peculiar features j and, perhaps, best of all, you will 
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have the satisfactory reflection, that you have not been spoil-sports j 
but have left fishing to fishermen. You will not be among those 
who, in the evening, with inward disappointment, and perhaps dis- 
gust, have to recall to mind how they have whipped the stream, paid 
for their day's fishing, parted with a crown's worth or two of tackle 
and flies in an opposite bush, and never hooked a fish ; while Evan 
Jones' son, a lad of thirteen, a rustic, who could not even speak 
English, was filling his rude creel hard by, and laughing at you. 
You may depend upon it that no keener discomfort is ever felt than 
by a fish out of water. ^ Non omnia possumus omnes ;' and let us 
once for all in the most kindly spirit suggest to you, whose lot it has 
been to have been town-reared, and whose avocations confine you to 
city life, that for ninety-nine out of every hundred of your class, 
fishing equipments are entirely unnecessary, because at home, and 
when young, you have not been taught their use, and you have 
neither time nor opportunity to follow up what little you may have 
acquired elsewhere, provided you have been fortunate enough to 
have gained any theoretical or practical knowledge of fly-fishing. It 
may be said by some that a man, when he finds out that he is not 
only catching no fish, but also that he is perpetually coming to grief 
with his tackle, will soon give up the pursuit in disgust. We assert 
that this is not the case ; for so fond are men, when out, of engaging 
in whatever mav be the pastime peculiar to the time and locality, that 
they will sacrifice any consideration, and even their own individual 
comfort, in order that they may not appear to the world as ' muffs,* 
or ' men who have seen little,' or as knowing nothing of what others 
around them know so much. They must have a finger in the pie, 
and too often get it scalded. Every man, we know, must have a 
beginning j but every man need not have a beginning at what requires 
so much time and valuable opportunity to learn even imperfectly, 
and which will be useless to him probably in after life, by reason of 
its being superseded bv matters of far more consequence ^ of course 
here we allude to fly-fishing. Well I we have no hesitation in saying 
— and, indeed, without fear of contradiction — that the streams in 
North Wales generally are entirely spoiled to the fly-fisher. What 
with hordes of tourists — after the manner of the Kensington Gardens 
Bridge anglers for proximity — whip, whip, whipping the rivers in all 
weathers, on bright days and cloudy days, when the water is clear or 
dull, and at the same time, through ignorance of the art, pricking one 
or two fish, and so scaring away the rest ! what with poachers, 
whose name is legion, and whose pay is principally derived from the 
inns, for supplying trout, killed by every snare and machine which 
human malice can devise, to feed the above mentioned multitude ! 
coupled with the opening of so many lead mines lately, and the con- 
sequent influx of their ' washings ' to the streams, the pristine glory 
of fly-fishing in Wales has departed, — * fuit sed periit.' ' Tempora 
* mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.' Of course where we meet with 
preserved water, and can get permission, which, although to some a 
very diflicult matter at times to manage, we gratefully mention has 
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been very generally granted to ourselves — we can make up a 
respectable creel ; and, besides, we do not stumble over three or four 
novices in every field we come to. This is what we really enjoy ; 
and at the same time we discard any imputation of selfishness to our- 
selves by reason thereof. 

If our cockney friends really knew what they were about, we 
should be very much pleased to see them on the banks, and should 
enjoy their society ; but such not being the case, we feel satisfied, 
if they must fish, that a punt at Richmond, Teddington Lock, or 
Hampton, would much better accord with their qualifications, and be 
in truer character with their requirements. It is really wonderfiil, yet 
quite intelligible, when we consider — ' omnia vanitas,* &c. — to find 
so many men passionately fond of talking at home of the great 
things they can do in the field, who, however, when called upon to 
perform some of the feats they seem to glory in, show themselves 
not only complete ' tyros,* but hypocrites and humbugs into the 
bargain. These remarks apply in an especial degree, we think, to 
circumstances connected with piscatory pursuits ; though we are 
not blind to the feet of the game-bag generally assuming extra- 
ordinary dimensions on the 12th of August or the ist of September. 
Almost every man you meet with can fish, according to his own 
statement, though few who have never handled a gun are impudent 
enough to tell you they can shoot. Every fellow, we repeat, can 
either throw the fly, troll, or bottom-fish to his own satisfaction at / 
least. At any rate, so he will tell you. We will give you a short 
illustration of the above facts \ and, let us add, this is by no rneahs 
a solitary instance, but rather a matter of every-day occurrence. 
Some three years ago we were in Kent, in the vicinity of Tun- 
bridge Wells, a place, as most know, very badly off indeed for 
water, where a small duck-pond is called a lake, e, g,^ the High 
Rocks Trout Lake — and a running rill a brook. These facts are 
merely mentioned, we beg to state, as a partial excuse for the 
strange adventures of a friend of ours in Wales, which we will 
now relate. But, first of all, we met, in that neighbourhood, with 
a parson, a most jolly, hearty, good fellow, much addicted to the 
use of the weed, and, as he informed us, remarkably fond of fish- 
ing. This information cheered us, and seemed to knit us together 
in intimate friendship all at once. ' Come down with us into 
* Wales next month,' we rejoined. * Delighted, indeed, to do so,' 
replied he; and during the next week previous to our departure, 
whenever we met — and we did so almost daily — our conversation 
turned upon flies, lines, reels, creels, rods, and fish generally. We 
parted. He certainly left the impression upon our mind that be 
was a first-class angler, although several of his observations, we 
recollect, struck us as being theoretical and 'shoppy.* However, 
we were led to anticipate a month's fishing with a congenial spirit. 
At Llangollen Road Station we met, and proceeded on the fol- 
lowing day to try the Dee from Corwen Bridge to Llantsantfraid. 
Our tackle being quickly adjusted, and anxious to commence, we 
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Started first, and by the time we had killed four or five nice little 
trout, averaging, perhaps, a quarter of a pound each, we were a field or 
more ahead. In vain did we look behind now and then, for no 
parson was to be seen. ' He can't be in want of anything, surely,' 
we remarked to ourselves, ' for he got fitted out with everything by 
' Farlow, as he came through town / so, concluding he was doing 
well where he was, we stuck to our own business till, having 
hooked a magnificent greyling, at least two pounds weight, in a 
most awkward part of the river for landing, and where the bed of it 
was entirely composed of shelving, sharp slate, we began to fear 
that the fish, being so strong, would saw off our line, which, truly 
enough, he eventually did. Holloaing, therefore, with all our 
might to the parson, who had the landing*net with him, to come to 
our assistance, we kept playing with our fish ; but both the holloa 
and the play were in vain. The parson heard us not, and after 
a longish fight we lost our fish, greatly to our annoyance, for he 
was the best greyling we have ever hooked ; and we fancy ' We 
' ne'er shall look upon his like again.' Stung with disappointment, 
we retraced our steps over some six or seven fields, but could neither 
see nor hear anything of the parson, until, after scrambling through 
a hedge near the place where we had left him, and partly guided by 
the fragrant scent of his tobacco, we espied him reclining under- 
neath a shady oak, quietly smoking his pipe, his rod by his side, and 
himself in apparently deep contemplation. ' Why what on earth 

* are you doing here ?' we asked in indignation. ' Oh 1' replied he, 

* I lost my flies and stretcher directly in that tree over there, ancl 

* have been enjoying my pipe since. You fish on j I'll give it up 
' for to-day.' Here, then, was the man who had talked fishing lore 
for hours, and even days ! How could we have been so deceived ? 
Why, all his knowledge, which appeared to us so sound, had been 
obtained by reading different books on fishing ! This he informed 
us of afterwards. Practically he knew nothing, and of opportunity 
to put his theory to the test in Kent he had none. He loved 
fishing, but he could not fish, as he found out in less than half an 
hour. Is this the case with any of our cockney friends ? If so, 
take our advice ; don't make yourselves objects of derision and 
scorn through pretence, or from a love of appearance. Believe us, 
it is possible for you to visit the Switzerland of this happy country 
even respectably without fishing-rods and things appertaining there- 
unto. It is not a case of absolute necessity for you to be thought 
fishermen if you have made up your minds for a summer tour into 
Wales. You won't be laughed at if you do not on every occasion 
appear with a creel on your backs ; but rather, on the Contrary, you 
will save yourselves a great deal of expense, trouble, disappointment, 
and ridicule, if you are content not to go beyond your own element. 
Our friend never fished afterwards, but, sensible man as he was, 
left us to it ; he finding ample amusement and pleasure, and gaining 
health and strength in his daily rambles and explorations, in visiting 
interesting spots, and making himself acquainted with the habits of 
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the Welsh peasantry, and listening to their legendary tales and 
superstitions. In this he was happy ; in fishing unhappy. Having 
remarked that we have been ruthlessly driven from our fishing 
grounds in Wales, the inquiry may perhaps be made, ^ Where did 

* this selfish man go to then for his fishing V Well, he betook 
himself to the north of Yorkshire ; and he may perchance, with 

* Baily's ' permission, tell you what a vast difference he experienced 
between the two locaJities in some future number. 
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Bright creatures, fleet, and beautiful and free.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

To the north of Hindostan, between Kashmere and Cahar, stretching 
from the Indus on the north-west, to the Brahmaputra on the south- 
east, and dividing the plains of India from the steppes of Thibet and 
Tartary, is the mighty Himalaya, called by the Tartars ' The 
^Country of Snow' (Heemachul). This great natural barrier is a 
scarcely-known mountainous district about fourteen hundred miles 
in length, by from seventy to a hundred and twenty in breadth, con- 
sisting of a succession of snowy ranges rising one behind another, 
unassailable to man except in those places where the beds of rivers 
intersect it and afford him access to its wild fastnesses. 

Every variety of temperature from tropical heat to the cold of the 
Arctic regions is to be found in the Himalaya, and as the nature of the 
forest changes with the climate, the variety of game the sportsman 
meets with in this district is something extraordinary. 

A dense belt of forest from ten to twenty miles in width, usually 
called ' The Terai,' skirts the base of the mountains, and thickly- 
wooded spurs jutting far out into the plain form hot, damp, swampy 
valleys covered with long grasses, that at certain times of the year 
are almost impassable for Europeans on account of the pernicious 
exhalations and fatal malaria there engendered, which bring on the 
most deadly of jungle fevers. These virgin primeval forests, which 
in many parts have never been explored, consist chiefly of sal, send, 
sessum (valuable timber), kuldoo, cheer (Scotch pme), bamboo. 
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the leguminosae and elephant creepers, tree-ferns, wild banana, vines, 
ferns, high grasses, parasitical orchids, and convolvuli of several 
varieties ; and are the home of herds of elephant, rhinoceros, tigers, 
panthers, leopards, cheetas, black bears, hyenas, lynxes, boars, 
jackals, foxes, wild dogs, tiger cats, sambur, spotted deer, muntjak, 
dodur, or four-horned deer, hog deer, pea fowl, jungle fowl, kaleege, 
or silver pheasant, spur fowl, black and gray partridge, checkore, 
bustard, flonkin, or lesser bustard, quail, and hares. 

This tropical belt ceases at from four to five thousand feet, and 
the forest begins to wear quite a changed aspect, the trees being of a 
different character, for from this elevation to about eight or nine 
thousand feet we have beautiful woods of oak of three kinds (the 
banj, the khurso, and the moura, all evergreen), walnut, chestnut, 
sycamore, horse-chestnut, maple, rye and morenda pines, alder, 
holly, cedar, cypress, ash, poplar, yew, apple, quince, peach, apri- 
cot, cherry, filbert, bramble, red and black currant, raspberry, straw- 
berry, with groves of box, laurel, myrtle, white and purple magnolia, 
camelia, rhododendrons with blossoms of every shade from white 
and bright yellow to dark purple, fuchsias, geraniums, woodbine, 
honeysuckles, peppers, dog-rose, ivy, violets, primroses, anemone, 
cowslips, and mosses and lichens as in England. Here, in addition 
to many of the animals of the tropical belt, we find several species 
never to be met with in the plains, viz., the brown and yellow bear, 
the yellow solitary wolf, the gooral, or Himalayan chamois, the 
jerow, or hill stag, the tehr, or wild sheep, the surrow, or goat 
antelope, the eagle, the moonal, or blue pheasant, the koklas, or 
mottled pheasant, the peura, or hill partridge, the Himalayan grouse, 
the woodcock, thrush, blackbird, cuckoo, goldfinch, chaffinch, 
mountain sparrow, flying squirrel, otter, marten, pine cat, lungoor, 
or black-faced gray-bearded monkey, black hill monkey, boa, and 
gigantic damiun, or rock-snake. At an elevation of about nine 
thousand feet we get to a third zone, and, with the exception of a 
few cedars, khursoo oak, and stunted pine, no trees are to be seen 
but the white birch, dwarf rhododendron, a kind of willow, and 
three varieties of juniper. Here we find a third class of animals, 
viz., the kustooree, or musk-deer, the markhor, or serpent-eater (a 
kind oJF wild goat), the ibex, the black-eared fox, the cheer, or brown 
pheasant, and the argus, or horned pheasant. 

At from twelve to thirteen thousand feet the limit of the forest gene- 
rally ceases (although in some more sheltered places I have found it at 
over sixteen thousand feet, or about the height of the summit of Mont 
Blanc), and is succeeded by a fourth zone of grassy pastures, which 
rise to the snow line. Here in the summer the turf is enamelled 
with myriads of lovely flowers and aromatic herbs, which are 
nourished by the melting of the snows, and this is the habitat of the 
burrul, or snow sheep, the nyau {Ovis ammon\ or gigantic snow 
sheep, the sna and sha, varieties of wild sheep {Ovis montana)^ the 
bonchour, or wild yak, the kyang, or wild horse, and the marmot. 
. Above the snow line, the elevation of which varies considerably. 
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is found a fifth class of animals, viz., the snow-bear, the snow- 
leopard, the white wolf, the white fox, the white hare, the lammer- 
gier, the kungul, or snow-pheasant, and the Burf ke teetur, or 
snow-partridge. 

The above will show the general nature of the forest at the 
different altitudes, and the usual habitat of each animal, but the 
elevation of the line of demarcation varies in different parts, as some 
places are more or less exposed than others; and some animals 
change their place of abode to a higher or lower temperature 
according to the season of the year, or as they may find food and 
pasturage. 

Here man may have all he can wish for that is to be met with in 
this sublunary existence. If he is a lover of Nature's grandest 
works, what scenery can be likened to the unbroken range of per- 
petual snow in the Himalaya, the father of mountains, beside 
which, the highest peak of the Alps would appear an insignificant 
spur ? Is he a botanist ? Here is such a glorious field open to his 
research that it appears as if Nature had collected and garnered all 
her most varied and choicest productions in one spot, so exuberantly 
luxurious is the vegetation. Is he a naturalist, a collector, or simply 
a lover and observer of the character and habits of the different /en^. 
natunt? This district affords a greater variety of animals than any 
other in the known world. Is he a geologist i In the ravines and 
deep chasms that intersect this region violent convulsions of Nature 
have laid bare the most hidden strata of the earth. Is he an 
astronomer? What earthly observatory can be compared to these 
mountains for watching the heavenly bodies, on which the pure 
translucent atmosphere has the effect of magnifying every star 
revealing constellations that are invisible from the plain ? Is he fond 
of wild adventure and enterprise ? Here are unexplored regions 
where man has never trod. Is he ambitious of gaining wealth? 
Gold is mingled with the sand of many of the rivers, valuable metals 
and gems have been found in the mountains, and the immense 
resources of the forest only require to be developed to produce 
incalculable riches. Is he a lover of the comfortable ? Here he 
may change his climate at his pleasure, and choose the temperature 
that best suits his constitution ; whilst the contents of his larder may 
be as varied as if he had at command the produce of many lands. 
Lastly, is he a sportsman? If so, he need wander no further. 
Here are the happy hunting-grounds of earth, such as the Red 
Indian believes will be his paradise hereafter, when the voice of the 
Great Spirit Wahcondah calls him to his presence. Such is the 
Himalaya. Zeada ch\ (What more can be added ?) 

About eight o'clock one gloriously cool morning in the end of 
January I was sitting performing my toilette at the door of my 
palanquin, which my bearers had laid down in the verandah of the 
travellers' bungalow at Kheeree, after having travelled through the 
night and the greater part of the previous day en route from Meerut 
tp Mussoorie, when I heard. the monotonous song of a second set 
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of bearers in the distance. Selon la rigle Indienne^ the first comer is' 
always the host, so I ordered my head bearer to kill a table (or 
fatted) sheep, and prepare a burr a hazree (big breakfast), whilst I 
strolled down to the gate to meet the new comer. It proved to be 

Dr. S , a regimental surgeon, who, after twenty years' active 

service with his regiment in different parts of India, had obtained a 
year's leave of absence in order to recruit his health, or rather, as 
he said, ' to exhale some of the superfluous caloric he had imbibed 
during that period.' Although previously unacquainted we soon 
became friends, and, as our tastes appeared to assimilate, before 
breakfast was finished it was decided that he should join me in my 
shooting and exploring trips among the mountains. He proved to 
be an excellent companion and very well informed upon most 
matters, being perfectly acquainted with the use of barometers and 
other instruments for ascertaining altitudes, which at a future day 
proved very useful. At Dehra I was to meet an old school chum 
from whom I had last parted on board one of Green's Indiamen at 
Gravesend more than a dozen years before, when he was for the 
first time about to join his regiment, in which he was now a captain. 
Never was there a stancher friend, a merrier companion, or a 

better fellow than this said Fred G , and here, after such a lapse 

of time, we were about to meet thousands of miles away from 
home. He was to be our guide, as he knew the country about 

Mussoorie well, having hunted all over it with Colonel M , the 

late gallant old commandant of H. M.'s 32nd Foot, who, alas for 
his friends ! has now gone * to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.' 

Three is, in many respects, the best number for a shooting party, 
as it not only allows all the members to participate in any conversa- 
tion that may take place, but in case of argument or indecision of 
action, gives a majority ; besides, three cots can be stowed very 
comfortably in a hill tent, but not four : three can, in most cases, 
hunt well together; and lastly, three well-armed Europeans, with 
their attendants, form a little army in themselves, and in case of 
need, can hold their own against any marauding attempts by predatory 
hill tribes. 

Toward three in the afternoon we again got into our palanquins, 
and made a start for the Dehra Doon, which we entered by the 
Kheeree or Lai Durwaza (red door) pass through the Sewalik hills, a 
densely-wooded range about three thousand feet in height, and from 
eight to ten miles across. The far-famed valley of the Doon is about 
forty miles in length by sixteen in breadth, and is bounded on the 
north by the Mussoorie or Landour hills, on the east by the Ganges, 
on the west by the Jumna, and the south by the Sewalik range, 
through which there are five passes. En route^ we passed some 
extremely promising jungle and swampy grass jheels, round which 
we found innumerable signs of game. Twice the bearers stopped to 
point us out the pugs of a tiger which had crossed the road only 
a short time before, and several times we heard deer skirl through 
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the underwood, disturbed by the noise made by our psuty, but we bad 
no time to stay on the way to look after them. 

As the sun was going down, the western horizon became tinged 
with the most glorious hues, and we got out of our palanquins and 
walked for some time in order to admire the extreme beauty of the 
scenery. The long, unbroken line of snow-clad mountains, every* 
where crowned with a continuous ridge of dome-like summits, and 
at intervab by strange fantastic peaks of every shape, seemed to rise 
like a mighty wall of alabaster from out of that sea of forest ^ and 
the unearthly contrast of the dark foreground, with the dazzling white 
masses of snow, and the deep blue azure sky was heightened by the 
flood of light of declining day, gilding all the western &ces with the 
most indescribably brilliant colours. These shades, like dissolving 
views, changed imperceptibly from gold to orange, ruby, purple, and 
blue, which latter shade gradually paled to a death-like whiteness, as 
the last rays of the sun disappeared, when all soon became obscured 
by rising mists. The evening was very chiUy, so I wrapped myself 
up in my buffalo blanket and slept until about eleven, when the 
increased vociferations of the bearers awoke me, and I knew that we 
were near the end of the journey. I drew aside the palanquin doors, 
and found we had arrived in Dehra, and were passing along a lane 
with green hedges on each side, which recalled to mind similar 
scenes in the ' auld countrie.' Shortly afterwards, Chinneah and 
Googooloo made their appearance (they having left Meerut some 
days before me with the rest of the servants, nags, dogs, and 
baggage), and under their guidance we turned into a drive leading up 
to a bungalow. Lights were blazing from the windows, and we 
were evidently expected, for a long stream of mellow light burst out 
from a door suddenly opened, and a tall figure clearly defined against 
the bright background was seen advancing from the threshold. A 
moment more, and I heard a voice I well recognized, exclaim, 
^ Hurra, lads, he's here at last !' and before the palanquin stopped, 
my hand was grasped by my old friend, and right heartily were we 
both made welcome. He led us through a small vestibule, adorned 
with sundry grim-looking heads, tusks, antlers, and such-like trophies 
of the chase, into a cosy-looking sitting-room, where we found two 
of his pals he had asked to meet us, sitting by the most cheerful- 
looking of log fires, to whom we were introduced. Supper was 
served almost immediately, to which we did ample justice, and after* 
wards luxuriated in the narcotic weed, lubricated by modicums from 
a steaming bowl, the ambrosial fragrance of which was most grateful 
to our olfactories after the journey. Fred and I found plenty to talk 
about, recalling old scenes to mind, and asking and receiving tidings 
of many an ancient friend. He seemed very little changed, although 
he had weathered many a frown of fortune, and seen his full share of 
active service, since we parted, and was still the same generous, 
open-hearted, careless dare-all, such as I had ever known him. 
Before we retired to roost that night, it was settled that we should 
commence operations with a fortnight's hunting in the Doon, to be 
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followed by an excursion to Gangootree, the source of the Ganges, 
and to Jumnautri, the source of the Jumna, after which we were to 
cross the Nilung pass into the valley of the Sutlej, and finish ofFwith 
an expedition to Cashmere. The next day was to be devoted to 
preparation, and on the second we were to make a start. In the 
morning after break&st my baggage was unpacked, the battery and 
ammunition overhauled, and four additional hands engaged, as, on 
account of the immensely long march before me, I had only kept four 
of my Madras servants, viz., my head boy, cook, and two best 
shekarries. I had also disposed of my stud, and had now only two 
hill ponies which I bought at Meerut from an officer who was going 
to England on sick certificate ; but I had kept my three best dogs. 
The battery with which I intended to take the field consisted of two 
double eight-gauge smooth bores by Westley Richards, two double 
ten-gauge rifles by Purday, and two sixteen-guage fowling-pieces, 
one an old long Joe Manton, and the other a Purday. Fred had as 
pretty a set. of guns for Indian shooting as I ever saw, consisting of a 
pair of rifles and a pair of smooth bores, all ten-gauge, and exquisitely 
finished by Joseph Lang of the Haymarket. The doctor had a pair 
of guns by Boss, and a very long, heavy pea rifle. In accordance 
with Fred's advice, the doctor and I each ordered to be made three 
waterproof ' kiltas,' in anticipation of our trip to the mountains. 
These are long, pottle-shaped baskets lined with painted canvas 
within and leather without, having one side made flat to fill the back, 
against which it is fastened by straps, this being the ordinary mode 
the Phaidees or hill Coolies carry supplies. In the afternoon we 
visited a very decent hotel, rode round the race-course, and saw what 
was to be seen of the town ; after which we dined and retired early 
to rest, in order to be up betimes. 

It was still dark when we all assembled on the following morning, 
but early as it was, we found a glorious log fire on the hearth, and a 
substantial breakftist laid out, to which we fell to like men who had 
their day's work before them. Our horses were then brought round, 
and mounting, we took the eastern road leading to the ruins of the 
hill fort of Kalunga, at the taking of which the gallant Gillespie was 
killed. He and several other officers who fell are buried on a low 
hill at Mala Pani, where a monument has been raised to their 
memory. Here we branched oflF in a southerly direction, and 
towards noon arrived at our tent, which was pitched near the village 
of Than, where Fred's shekarries met us with the intelligence that a 
herd of elephant had been seen three days before by some wood- 
cutters near a river two coss* distant. We dismounted from our 
horses, and after some refreshment, started ofF on foot towards the 
quarter where the game was said to be. For a short time we fell in with 
the indicated stream, which was one of the tributary branches of 
the River Tonsee, and as we went along the signs of game, chiefly 
sambur, spotted deer, and hog, became extremely numerous. At 
length we fell upon the pugs of a tiger, that appeared so fresh, that 

• A coss, two English miles. 
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we determined to follow them up. Here the superior tracking of 
Googooloo and Chinneah put Fred out of conceit with the powers 
of his own people, as when they were quite at a nonplus, my 
men, without the slightest hesitation, pointed out the trail. After 
about an hour's tracking, we came to a patch of corrinda bush, and 
whilst we were making our way through it, a low growling noise was 
heard, and we suddenly came upon the carcase of a spotted doe, 
evidently killed very lately, and from which our approach had most 
likely scared the tiger. 

Having reconnoitred the place, and made sure that he was not in 
the immediate neighbourhood, it was resolved that one of us should 
watch the carcass in case he might return, whilst the other two 
went further on, to look for elephant spoor. We tossed up to see 
who should remain, and the doctor won the toss ; so we set to 
work and built him a kind of raised platform amid the branches of a 
tree within easy range, into which he mounted with one of Fred's 
people, whilst we continued our route down the stream. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the river, that formed a succession of 
very black and deep pools, connected with each other by foaming 
currents, in which now and again we saw large fish leap, which 
Fred declared were mahseer. The banks were fringed with clumps 
of overhanging bamboos, and every turn presented a view which 
was worthy of a halt to enjoy. Clusters of forest trees in all their 
primeval majesty were laced and bound together by an infinity of 
wild vines, forming immense bowers, which would have been no 
unsuitable abode for Bacchus and his train ; whilst the gigantic 
elephant creeper hung in festoons like cables from trunks upwards 
of a hundred feet in height, or lay twisted in snake-like coils upon 
the ground. As we were sauntering quietly along the river, I heard 
a rustling in a patch of low bush covered with convolvuli and other 
parasitical plants, and almost immediately I saw something brown 
moving quickly through the bushes. Without knowing what it was, 
for it was getting along very quickly, I threw up my rifle and fired 
a snap shot, which evidently took effect, for there was a violent 
struggling in the underwood, and running up I found a barking deer 
shot through the loins, but still trying to drag itself through the 
bushes, although the hind legs were paralyzed, to which Chinneah 
gave a coup de grace with his knife. The kakur, or barking deer, 
is the smallest of the mountain deer, not being more than two feet 
three inches at the shoulder, and about four in length. The general 
colour is a brownish red, some parts of the head and flanks ap- 
proaching to yellow, and under the belly and inside the thighs 
tawny white* The head is a dusky grey, darkening to black 
towards the muzzle, and furnished with horns about nine inches 
long, having one spur, and inclining inwards towards the points, 
covered with hair for about four inches from their base. It has also 
two canine teeth about an inch in length, that serve it in digging up 
the roots and mosses on which it feeds. This little animal, which 
is generally found iri pairs, has a most extraordinary bark, similar to 
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that of a large dog, a single note being uttered at short intervals. 
Before I became accustomed to its sound, when I heard it in the 
forest I have often supposed it came from the dog of some other 
hunter, for the dhole, or wild dog, does not bark, but howls and 
yelps more like a jackal, whereas the kakur emits a deep hoarse 
bark like that of an English mastiff. The flesh, although rather dry^ 
is very good eating, especially when stewed gently in port wine. 

Having broken up the venison, and rested for a short time, we 
struck into a grassy swamp, where we came across several old koj, 
as the Doon shekarries call the spoor of the elephant, but could not 
find any fresh trail ; and we were hunting about when Chinneah 
suddenly exclaimed, ' Soono Sahib, bagh gholee khata hy, wo 

* bundook ke awaz tha,' ('Listen, sir ! the tiger has eaten bullets ; 
that was the noise of a gun '), and whilst he spoke I heard a second 
report. We immediately turned back to see what the doctor had 
done, and in a short time got to the spot, where we found the 
carcass, but neither him nor Fred's shekarry were to be seen. 
After a little examination, I found that the tiger had paid a second 
visit to the body, as the pugs were quite fresh, and also that he had 
been wounded, as gouts of blood were visible here and there, which 
the doctor and shekarry had evidently followed up, as we could tell 
by their tracks. Such being the case, we immediately joined the 
trail, and in a little while came up with the doctor and the shekarry. 

' Well, doctor,' exclaimed Fred, ' you got a shot, did you not ?' 
* Indeed I did,' answered the doctor; 'and never was a chance so 

* lost. I ought to have killed him over and over again j as it is, 

* I have hit him hard, I believe, but at first I was So intent on 

* watching his movements that I did not think of firing, and this dolt 
' here (Fred's shekarry) becoming impatient began to grumble, 

* which noise attracted his attention^ and he was off with a bound, 

* when I let fly at his shoulder, and rolled him over for the moment ; 

* but he soon got on his feet again, and scrambled oflF, notwith- 
' standing I gave him my second barrel, which I fancy must have 
' missed, for he paid no more attention to it than if I had spat at him. 
' It was, however, a splendid sight to see him advance. Without 

* the slightest noise, onward he came with a slow and measured 
' pace, turning his head and rolling his eyes in all directions. If 
' a dry branch cracked, or a leaf rustled as he walked, he stopped, 
' and looked anxiously round. For a moment he stood half con- 

* cealed behind a bush, and peered all round, then he began to purr 
' loudly, and at laist approached the carcass, near which a couple of 
' jackals and half a dozen vultures were sitting, not daring to meddle 
' with it, as they must have been aware of his presence. Then the 

* jackals slunk away howling, whilst the vultures flew round in 

* circles, uttering angry screams, and the tiger, with a fierce growl 

* as if indignant that his prey should be molested in his absence, 

* threw himself upon the carcass.' 

' I can well excuse your letting him go, doctor,'* said I, ' for 
' many a time have I experienced a similar fprgetfulness, and allowed 
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^ the game to escape in the same manner. You must not, however, 
* give up your tiger as lost, for he is evidently badly hit, as I can 
^ tell by the helpless manner he has dragged himself through 
' the bushes, and it will be strange to me if my knowledge of wood- 
< craft, aided by my shekarries and dogs, cannot show us some- 
^ thing more of him.' 

So saying, I bade Chinneah loose Ponto (poor Waller's l^cy), 
and going in front, I laid him on the trail. He, perfectly knowing 
his work, took up the scent immediately, and after half an hour's 
tramp, led us into a patch of high reeds interspersed with bush, 
jutting into a grassy swamp. Here we heard a low growling, which 
informed us that we had run the game close ; so forming a line with 
our people in the centre, we pushed on, knowing that he must 
either break into the open when we should get fair shots, or 
turn back against us. It was exciting work, and with palpitating 
hearts we advanced abreast slowly, each peering forward among the 
reeds and tangled bush« expecting every moment that the wounded 
brute would charge. Ponto kept three or four paces in front of me, 
his apology for a tail moving to and fro, and his mouth slavering 
with intense excitement. Suddenly he started back and gave tongue, 
and without a roar or even a rustling in the grass, a yellow mass 
sprang from behind a bush in front of u& Three rifles cracked, 
the reports of which were blended like that of one shot, and a 
magnificent tigress lay sprawling in the last agonies within six paces 
of us, whom the doctor put out of her misery by a well-administered 
ball behind the ear. We were about to rush forward, and examine 
the stricken brute^ which was still gasping, when again a savage 
growl was heard in the same bush, and a large tiger with his off fore 
arm broken endeavoured to drag himself across the swamp. Fred, 
who caught sight of him first, let drive, and rolled him over, and I 
gave him my second barrel, which finished him. We immediately 
set to work, and began to despoil the fallen, as the day was far 
advanced, and after the operation was finished, we set out on our 
homeward journey. 

The sun had gone down sometime before we arrived at our hut, 
and as we went along, strange wild cries appeared to rage through 
the forest, and among the voices which resounded together, we 
could only distinguish those that were heard singly during momentary 
pauses that from time to time took place in the chorus. Elk were 
uttering their loud cries of defiance, which wer« answered on all 
sides until their hoarse bellowing became incessant, when the deep 
hollow roar of a tiger re-echoed through the arches of the forest, 
and for an interval all was still save the noise of the great cicadas 
in the trees. Then the howling of a troop of jackals, or the melan- 
choly cry of the hyena would pierce the night air, and ^ain the 
almost deafening chorus would recommence. 

At last we reached our tent ; and, after the luxury of a bath in a 
large square bowrie or well, sat down to dinner with appetites well 
sharpened by our first day's hunting in the Dehra Doon. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER. 

By Scrutator.* 

Scrutator is well known as one of the most practical writers on 
horses and hounds that we have ever had in this country. We are 
therefore happy to see that he has thrown into the form of a book 
such suggestions and such information as have been hitherto 
spread over the pages of sporting literature. In the ' Recollections 
^ of a Fox-hunter ' will be found matter upon almost every subject 
connected with our favourite sport ; rules for the tyro in riding to 
hounds, charming on paper and in theory, not so easy of practice ; 
the way to take a fence, and the way to get a cropper ; advice to 
huntsmen and whips ; and some of the most important admonitions 
on the selection of hounds, and the way to keep them. This in- 
formation must prove most valuable to hundreds of persons ; for 
out of the thousands who hunt, there are scarcely twenty who know 
anything of a hound, and not half that number who care about 
them. It seems an extraordinary thing that the animal from whose 
instincts (next to the horse that carries us) we owe the greatest 
amount of pleasure connected with the chase, and without whose 
sagacity and courage we might steeple-chase, but could never see a 
run, should be such a cipher in the eyes of the modern sportsman. 
And we have heard more than one Master of hounds sigh over the 
utter indifference usually exhibited by his field, to that which has cost 
him more time, anxiety, and expense than fifty studs would have 
done — a perfect pack of fox-hounds. We thank Scrutator for calling 
attention to the subject. If he had done nothing more, the sporting 
world would owe him a deep debt of gratitude for having increased 
the pleasures of the hunting field, tenfold at least, by teaching us to 
interest ourselves in the hounds themselves, instead of resting satisfied 
with showing us, in what way we may run the least risk of breaking 
our necks, without detriment to the sport of our companions. We 
do not hesitate to say that carelessness, indifference, and ignorance 
are the besetting sins of at least two*thirds of every hunting held, and 
more especially of the fashionable ones ; but it is a comfort to think 
that no one wno can read need remain igjK>rant of the first principles 
of the science, if he will listen to the voice of the charmer in the 
* Recollections of a Fox-hunter.' 

We do not wish to cry up the author as a great man of letters, an 
original thinker, or bold inquirer into unknown regions. Much that 
he says has been said before, and in language equally good, though 
certainly not plainer. In fact, our author feels himself at home in bis 
subject. He never minces the matter ; and unless the stomach of 
the reader is prepared for strong meat, he may not relish the flavour 
of Scrutator's dish. The plainest and simplest food is none the 
worse for a little garnish, and we have it here in anecdotes of the 
great men of his day, and his own personal acquaintance with 

* Hurst and Biackett. i86i. 
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them, their style of riding, and handling of hounds, and comparisons 
of their relative systems and kennels. The book is none the worse 
for an insight into the doings of old John Ward, the late Duke of 
Beaufort, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Tatton Sykes, and our familiar 
acquaintance, Mr. Assheton Smith. There is scarcely anything 
connected with such names that may not be read with profit by the 
man who wishes to be thoroughly conversant with the subject of 
hunting. 

But Scrutator, in his zeal for the great object in view, has not for- 
gotten that there are hundreds of persons in this country whose incli- 
nations lead them as much to the use of the pen, and the study of the 
pointer and setter, as to the more ennobling pursuit of the fox. 
Indeed, we almost incline to an opinion that the chapters devoted to 
the shooting jacket are amongst the most instructive and amusing in 
the book. No person unacquainted with sport would believe how 
much may be said about the gun, which, though not exactly new, is 
certainly unheeded by the most ardent followers of that branch of 
science. We have had the good or bad fortune in our day to shoot 
Nvith every class of sportsman ; and it is singular, in a dozen persons 
— each excellent performers in the practical use of a Joe Manton or a 
Purday, a muzzle or a breech loader — to observe the wide difference 
in their ideas and knowledge of real sport, and their ways of accom- 
plishing their object — that of bringing their game to hand. And 
though we are quite willing to admit that the art of shooting, that is, 
of killing game, is brought to a very high degree of perfection, and 
far surpasses even the contemplation of our ancestors, that not one 
out of every thousand can be called a real sportsman in its highest 
sense. We postpone the examination of this question for the 
present. Should space or time permit, we may resume it when we 
reach that part of Scrutator's work ; or take another opportunity of 
ventilating a subject so ably opened, and on which so much remains 
to be- said. 

We need hardly add that Mr. Rarey has not escaped the keen eye 
and critical pen of the author. He handles him with anything but 
the gentleness he exhibits towards his favourite fox-hounds ; and, 
indeed, points out some facts connected with that gentleman long 
patent to the British public. But we happen to know something of 
Mr. Rarey, and to have been early practisers of his art ; and we can- 
not subscribe to the wholesale condemnation of a system which 
numbered amongst its admirers some of the very best judges, and 
most practical men of the day. It is not because a man pays too 
much for his whistle that the whistle becomes useless. And known 
as it seems to have been, to horse-tamers, and to certain professors, 
some years before, it never had reached the ears of millions but for 
Mr. Rarey : and we venture to say it would have remained a secret in 
the hands of those who considered it either too valueless or too valu- 
able to be divulged. However, let that pass. Our business is with 
Scrutator ; and we think that a sketchy notice of his book will not 
be thrown away upon the numerous readers of ' Baily's Magazine.* 
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First of all, it must be understood that Scrutator is the great 
exponent of the old system, as opposed to the modern ; the fallacies 
of which he omits no opportunity of exposing. * We had a grand 

* meet,' says he, describing in the words of a friend a run with the 
North Warwickshire (alas ! for poor Mr. Baker's feelings) ; ' some- 

' what over two hundred horsemen, found in B wood [he need 

^ not have been particular about mentioning the name], badgered and 
' hammered him about for some little time ; at last he went away 
' over a few fields, when I saw him cross the road and take refuge in 

* a pigsty, whence he was unceremoniously pulled out. This is the 
sort of every-day finale to what are called fox-chases in the present 
era.* ' How many of these two or three hundred men in buckram 
would be in at the death of a thorough good, straight-going fox of 

* the olden time, after crossing twelve or fourteen miles of country ? 

* Not half a score.' ' Our Nimrods of the nineteenth century know 

* little and care less about hunting and hounds. They go out for a 

* gallop, or to meet their friends at the covert side ; and after a bit of 
' a skurry, trot home again about two or three o'clock in the after- 
' noon, perfectly satisfied.' This is a description of a modern 
feshionable Nimrod ; whilst, on the other hand, the old gentlemen of 
the previous half century are eulogized as ' genuine old sportsmen 5 
' such as the fine old Yorkshire squire, George Kirton, who lived to 
' the patriarchal age of one hundred and twenty-five,' and who ' fol- 

* lowed the chase till beyond his eightieth year. Such as the Duke 
' of Cleveland, who during many years hunted his own hounds six 
' days a week,' and whose ' family were too well-bred to mind ' the 
smell of the boiling-house close to the house. ' My experience,' he 
adds, after a severe censure of modern indifference, * tells a verv dif- 

* ferent tale : an early breakfast, hard work throughout the day, a 

* late dinner, at the fashionable hour of eight or nine o'clock in the 
' evening. Scores of times I have been riding after my hounds when 
' it was so dark that I could scarcely see my horse's head before me, 

* and when the moon rose, we have been rattling about big wood- 

* lands, from changing foxes, until ten or twelve at night.' 

Very probably, we say, had we lived then we might have done the 
same. But no one in the present day would envy a man so useless 
an occupation ; because we have twenty times the resources, mental 
and physical, that men ever enjoyed fifty years ago. The true sport,, 
the union of science, courage, woodcraft, and pleasure^ lies between 
the two systems. Scrutator is an enthusiast, and being older than 
ourselves, we can afford to overlook such trifles for the good that is 
in him ; but we cannot subscribe to the opinion that the hounds, 
horses, and foxes were better or faster in the olden time, nor that the 
men knew better how to use them. And now, ye cravens, ye 
funkers, and ye ' ingenuous spooneys,' whose life is passed in blunders 
and misery; whose wretchedness in getting into a field is only 
equalled by your alarm in getting out of it ; the greater part of whose 
winter is spent in hanging on to your horses' heads, or in shuffling 
about in a crowd of incapables, listen to the very admirable advice 
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that is offered for your acceptance. The opinion of Scrutator is 
(and we are very willing to endorse it), that ' riding to hounds and 

* after them, are very far from being one and the same thing ;' and 
that * the number of the former class of sportsmen is extremely 

* small :' and he prefers to content himself with one observation at 
starting, that no man who cannot cross a country without the aid of 
reins or stirrups has any pretension to the character of a perfect 
sportsman. We think, however, we have seen some. At all events 
it is but fair to explain the evident meaning of part of this assertion. 
No man could cross a country without reins ; few without stirrups, 
to his own satisfaction, or that of his horse : but it is not necessary 
to make either your stirrups or reins a means of securing yourself in 
your saddle at every fence you take. Reins are for the purpose of 
guiding and holding your horse whenever he requires it, but not your- 
self. vVe have seen a horse with a man on him, but with no reins, 
run himself to a standstill in three good fields ; and we have seen 
hundreds of horses come to grief because the rider would make use 
of the reins. In our opinion a horse, even a made hunter, must be 
held to within a single stride of his fence, to insure his taking it, and 
in the right place, and then be left to himself, until he lands — when 
he should feel just sufficient support from his rider's hand to help him 
in the event (not of a fall, but) of a mistake. We have read many 
miles of nonsense on the subject of a horse being left to himself when 
he stumbles, or puts his foot wrong ; and we are only astonished that 
so many persons should be induced to say or to write what they 
never dream of putting in practice. Scrutator's explanation seems to 
us sufficiently comprehensible, and conveys nearly what we mean in 
intelligible language, and it is more than we can say for most writers 
of the present day. ' A horse's speed, if necessary to be slackened, 

* should be moderated some few strides before reaching the fences ; 
' but his head should then invariably be at liberty to take it in his 
' own style ; and in the act of leaping, the rider, by throwing himself 
^ a little backward in the saddle' (no ! in the shoulders), ' may give a 
' sufficient strain on the bit to prevent his horse floundering on the 
'' other side were he inclined to do so.* 

The whole of the seventh chapter may be consulted with great 
advantage by any one wishing to know how to ride to hounds: 
that he will be able to do so after its perusal we do not say ; but the 
maxims are sufficiently few and simple if you have only nerve and 
capacity to put them in practice. Your nrst orders are to * get a 
' good start.' We can assure you this is an extremely difficult 
thing to do : the more so as it is usually the grand object of about 
two-thirds of the field. The simplest and best mode is to be 
daunted by nothing for the first three fields ; and if the fences are 
big enough, and the pace good, you will have elbow room. But 
if it is an easy country, where every one can ride, you must make 
the best of it. The beauty of our best hunting countries is that 
they are none of them easy : the muffs therefore do not go at all, or 
csarly come to grief, They would otherwise be intolerable to ride in. 
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* When the fox is fairly away,' says our author again, * it is not 
' impossible that a couple of hundred of the finest fellows in the 
' world will be immediately in his wake ; but keep your own and 
' your horse's temper within bounds. Let these harey-starey fellows 
' go ; wait for the hounds — at least until the first few couples have 
' settled down to the scent ; then with one eye on them and the 
' other forward to your fence, go along. Ride wide of the pack, 
^ about fifty yards right or left ' (we should say one hundred and fifty) 
' as the wind may be, taking care to keep under it.' If you require 
a pilot, it should be the huntsman ; but you are warned not to inter- 
fere with him, or ride too near him. Very unnecessary advice to 
most men as regards Charles Payne or Jem Hills — gentlemen with 
whom we have had to do on a few occasions ; and an almost imprac- 
ticable feat in a woodland country, if he sticks to his hounds. 

' Take a line of your own, and, if possible, keep it. Don't be 

* looking about for the easiest place, or a gap in the hedge, by which 
' time is lost, and you may be knocked over by crossing some other 
' man's track, which would be only what you deserved.' True, 
Mr. Scrutator, very true ; and which has happened many a time 
and oft ; and we are certain that more collisions happen from that 
funker's method than from any other cause, ' Good nerve, a quick 
' eye, and common observation ' go a great way towards making 
a horseman, and are seldom accompanied by gaucherie of any kind. 
But men do require experience or teaching to ride at fences, for 
each demands very different tactics for negotiating. Our author 
gives capital advice on this head ; but it is rather contradictory, or 
I should say appears so, of some of his previous instructions* as to 
not touching their mouths, or only with a silken string. We 
strongly recommend this part of Scrutator's book, as admirably 
written, and containing sound and important maxims ; but we beg 
to offer the tyro in horsemanship a piece of advice still more 
important than any here : — Let your horse understand that you and 
you only are master, and that your fences are to be done according 
to your view of the case, and not after his fashion. 

The observations on the breeding of fox-hounds \ on healthy parent- 
age j on air and exercise, so needful for animals in a state of gestation ; 
on the sites of kennels ; the cleanliness of litter ; and the absurd and 
noxious compounds used by so many kennel-huntsmen, are sound and 
sensible in the extreme. A system of feeding is also advocated, some- 
what new, but bearing with it much apparent reasonableness. The 
author advocates a change of food, rather than reduction, during the 
summer months, to avoid in a great measure the dressing, bleeding, 
and physicking which hounds are compelled to undergo. He would 
also advocate a ' thorough knowledge of the essential points of 
' animal structure ' for successful breeding ; we think with much 
justice : for it is quite clear that without that knowledge two animals 
of similar structure, and consequently similar deficiencies, will be 
brought together, to perpetuate faults, and to end in disappointment. 
There are some remarks on the subject of feeding in small quantities 
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twice a day instead of once, which might be at least worthy con- 
sideration Dy Masters of hounds. Common sense points to it as 
available for increased endurance; and, arguing by our own cases 
and that of other animals, it strikes us that what promotes easy 
digestion must promote health. Hounds take a quantity of fluid in 
their meals, and it cannot be good to overload the stomach of a 
working hound in such a manner. We believe that hounds would 
do more work, and do it better, if fed twice a day, during the season, 
moderately as to quantity, but upon the very best and strongest food 
that can be got. 

There are plenty of practical lessons scattered throughout the 
book for huntsmen, whips, and servants of various degrees, mixed 
up with anecdotes, such as may naturally have found their way into 
the note-book of a sportsman and Master of hounds. There is a 
chapter or two on harriers ; and as the writer has himself gone 
through the practical part of what he treats of, they are well worth 
the attention of those who would study the distinctive features of 
harriers and fox-hounds, or of the old and modern breeds of the 
former. The difficulty of getting together a perfect pack of hounds 
of any kind is quite unappreciable by strangers to the subject : no 
man can do so under many years ; and the best of the present day, 
and which have given blood to most that are worth naming, are the 
oldest. The Dukes of Rutland and Beaufort, and the Earls of Yar- 
borough and Fitzwilliam, have maintained a pack of fox-hounds in 
their families for more than a hundred years. And one of the 
most level and handsomest packs, though small, which we ever 
saw, was that which belonged to the late Charles Newman, of 
Scripps, who hunted East Essex, and who himself, a first-rate judge, 
had spent about half a century in selecting them. 

It is difficult in a short article to do justice to the author's notice 
of shooting, and his judicious remarks on dogs connected with the 
gun. If we are left to decide upon the merits of two methods of 
shooting, we shall give our verdict in favour of that which directs 
the sportsman to look at the bird, and not at the gun. We have 
seen some good shots who looked along the barrel, but we do not 
think it is ever done by our most brilliant performers. 

' The habits of the partridge,' says Scrutator, ' are little under- 
* stood by the generality of sportsmen.' Indeed they are not. And 
this makes, to a great extent, the difference between the mere 
gunner and the sportsman. The one, the hero of the Red House 
or of Hornsey, the other, the true lover of the dog and gun, and the 
ornament of the heather and the stubble-field. The old Spanish 
pointer is not a favourite with Scrutator : we have seen them very 
good and very bad ; but a very perfect pointer or setter we regard 
as invaluable, and know no price too high for him. A brute is only 
subversive of one's temper, and may as well be shot at once to 
avoid the cruelty of constant flogging. We have seen greyhounds 
point, we have seen sheep-dogs point well, and back j but we have 
never seen them * down charge,' without which qualification we will 
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none of him. You may by association teach animals much, h'ke the 
pet lamb that went out shooting with the team of dogs, and was at 
last hanged for worrying sheep : but we do not think anything but a 
high-bred one worth the trouble of instruction. 

On the subject of Mr. Rarey and his treatment of horses we 
must decline to enter, as our space will not permit us to do justice 
to. his instructions. We regard the book, which has been set forth as 
explanatory of his system, as very different from the system itself: 
and we shall merely ask any of those who are now to be found in 
the ranks of his opponents under what bushel those clever fellows 
had hidden themselves and their talents whilst Cruiser was being 
maimed and half blinded by pitchforks and other instruments of cas- 
tigation, and when their services would have been so valuable ? 
Where were all the whisperers, and the professors of the black art, 
who had practised the system so long, for which we so childishly 
gave an American a ten-pound note a head, when we might have 
had it for nothing from our own fellow-countrymen ? If we are to 
believe some men, there is scarcely a bandy-legged groom we meet 
in the streets who could not have tamed the zebra itself. However 
that may be. Scrutator's opinion on any subject connected with 
horse and hound is entitled to respect ; and though in this point we 
differ from him, we do not the less recommend his ' Recollections * 
as worthy of a prominent place in the library of every sportsman. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SURREY 1861 SEASON. 

Wb owe Surrey a good innings, and Surrey shall have one ; but in order to 
begin that innings fairly, we must hark back to the i8th of July, on which 
morning was commenced at the Oval that extraordinary match between 

Surrey and the North of England, wherein was scored 832 runs, and wherein 
the famed plucky * never give it up ' play of The Surrey Club shone with 
peculiar advantage and eflfect. Surrey very properly played their utmost 
strength ; but The North played Hogg in lieu of E. Stephenson, and hence 
were weak in that essentiality to a good match — ^wicket keeping. Atkinson 
was also left out of The North team. The two Elevens turned out as under : 

Surrey. 
F. Burbidge, Esq. E. Dowson, Esq. 



F. P. Miller, Esq. Mortlock 

Caffyn Mudie 

Julius Caesar Sewell 

GrifHth and 

Lockyer H. H. Stephenson. 



The North. 

Anderson Hogg 

Carpenter Jackson 

Daft George Parr 

Grundy Tarrant 
Hayward and 

Hodgson R. C. Tinley. 

Surrey began the hitting to the bowling of Jackson and Hodgson : the latter 
opened badly, but getting used to the ground, gradually worked into fine 
form, was kept on throughout the innngs, and took 6 wickets, only 56 runs 
out of 142 being scored from his bowling. The highest Surrey scorer was Mr. 
E. Dowson with 29, Sewell working close up to him with 26. Both were finely 
had at point by Carpenter, and Tarrant — by running backwards some dozen 
yards — made a fine catch that settled Julius Csesar. The Surrey innings col- 
lapsed at 142, and The North lost a wicket— Grundy's—for one run ; where- 
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upon Hayward joined Daft, and The North hitting forthwith became furious. 
Hajward opened dashingly with a ]>race of brilliant leg hits for 4 each ; Mudie 
was knocked off ; Caffyn was knocked off ; Mr. Miller, Sewell, and Griffith 
were all successively hit off, and The North score rose from i to 125, when 
H. H. Stephenson sent Hayward a shooter that pitched a foot to the off and 
shot across, taking the leg stump. 'Twas a wonderful ball. Daft, the 3rd 
wicket, went with The North score at 139 ; and Carpenter, the 4th, with it 
at 167 : and perhaps three finer-played scores were never consecutively made 
in one innings than these 66 of Hay ward's, 64 of Dafb*s, and 62 of Carpenter's. 
They were the very *salt' of The North's first innings, which reached 250, 
or 108 on ; and then out burst the old Surrey spirit. Caesar and Griffith 
began the fight, and began it nobly ; 79 runs were scored before a wicket fell, 
Caesar going for 29. And hereabouts it was the match, in our opinion, was 
really won, and that by the steady and truly scientific play of Griffith, whose 
59 took the steel out of the Northern bowling, and paved the way for the 
dashing, brilliant hitting of Caffyn. The score stood at 105 when Griffith left, 
and then quickly to sorrow went Mr. Burbidge, Mr. Dowson, Sewell, and 
n. H. Stephenson ; 6 wickets were gone for 133 runs, or only 25 on. Mr. Miller 
with 39 helped Caffyn to bring the Surrey score up to 180, when The Surrey 
Captain was well caught at Cover Slip ; then Lockyer — ^ Glorious Old Tom ' — 
faced the Eeigate Hero of a Himdred Matches, and the hitting became truly 
terrific. 190 — 200 — 220 was up, and The North bowling several times 
changed ; 230—240^250 up, and The North bowling completely collapsed. It 
then wanted but half an hour to time, half-past seven ; hut in that half-hour 
the score was moved tfp 43, or to 293, and neither of the men out. It finished 
the next day at 320, Caffyn making 98, and the wicket keeper a fine not-out 
69. The North were thus set 213 runs to score to win, and then we had the 
* per contra* to the monster winnings of Surrey. Mr. Miller and Sewell 
started the Surrey bowling, and Tinley and Daft no doubt intended to com- 
mence the North batting, but they did not; for Tinley, Hayward, Daft, 
George Parr, and Anderson were all out for 1 3 runs. TTie effect was elec- 
trical ; and notwithstanding Jackson fought hard, scoring 30, Grundy 27, and 
Carpenter 23, the end was The North total collapsed at 120, and Surrey won 
this memorable match by 92 runs. The following figures tell about 

The Surrey Bowling. 



Miller bowled 
Mudie (slow) „ 
Sewell „ 
H. H. Stephenson „ 
Griffith „ 
Caffyn „ 


OveiB. Maidens. Runs. 

55 14 88 

46 4 118 

34 13 5* 

33 9 64 

8 2 22 

3 16 




Wicketa. 

4 
8 

5 
3 




Total 


179 42 360 
Extras 10. 








Jackson bowled 
Hodgson „ 
Hayward „ 
Tinley (slow) „ 
Tarrant „ 
Grundy „ 


The North Bowling. 

Overs. Maidens. 
75 19 
74 31 
50 and I ball 18 

35 and 3 balls 10 

9 a 
6 I 


Runs. 
132 
103 

85 

83 
22 

21 




Wickets. 
4 
7 
5 
4 




Total 


250 81 
Extras 16. 


446 
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Surrey then had a week in the North, and on the Bramhall Lane Ground at 
Sheffield on the 22nd commenced their return match of 

Surrey v. Yorkshire ; and notwithstanding Surrey played the same Eleven 
as in the preceding match. The Yorkshiremen won with two wickets to the 
good. We were unable to witness the play in this match, so knovj nothing 
beyond that Surrey scored 96 and 117, and Yorkshire 114 and 100 (with 8 
wickets down). The highest Surrey scorer was Griffith with 28 and 17 ; and 
George Anderson led The Yorkshiremen with the highest score in the 
match, 59. Eowbotham made 10 and 32, and Mr. W. Prest 16 and 22. The 
weather was wet, the ground heavy ; and from a perusal of the following 
figures we should imagine The Yorkshiremen had a long way the best of the 
bowling. 

The Yorkshire Bowling. 



Hodgson bowkd 
Atkinson 



9» 



Overs. Maidens. 

80 and 3 balls 40 
80 25 



Total 160 and 3 balls 65 

Extras lo. 



Runs. 
88 



203 



Wickets. 

9 
10 



Wides. 
I 

I 



The Surrey Bowling. 



Miller bowled 

CafFyn 

Sewell 

Griffith 

Mudie 



99 



Overs. Maidens. 

43 15 

37 and 3 balls 11 

29 7 

13 5 

7 I 



Runs. 
78 
59 
35 
19 
15 



Wicketo. 
6 

7 

2 

2 



WIdes. 

I 
I 



Total 



129 and 3 balls 39 
Extras 8. 



206 



From Sheffield The Surrey Eleven made their way to Nottingham, and on 
the Thursday (July 25th) on the Trent Bridge Ground commenced the return 
match between 

Surrey and Nottingham. The ground had been diligently attended to, and 
fine wickets obtained, but which were much deadened by the heavy rains 
prevalent at that period. The weather was fitful throughout the match — ^at 
one time heavy wet, then glorious sunshine, and anon a stiff thunderstorm 
burst its fury o'er the ground. The Surrey Eleven were the same that earned 
the North victory, and suffered the Yorkshire defeat ; and The Eleven men 
of Notts was made up thus : 

Lord Stanhope 
Mr. W. Bury 
Mr. R. B. Earle 
George Parr 

The introduction of the three amateurs among The Nottingham Eleven was 
praiseworthy, because playing gentlemen in County Elevens, is, for obvious 
reasons — ^when you have sufficient talent — so conducive to the well-being of 
cricket ; but leaving out Alfred Clarke was, we think, a decided mistake, and 
keenly felt at the close of Nottingham's first innings. The match drew large 
attendances, and the first two innings were very evenly contested. For Not- 
tingham George Parr played a fine defensive innings of 44 ; and for Surrey 
Caffyn a magnificent 42. Dafb's 22 for Nottingham was well balanced by 
CsBsar's 32 for Surrey ; and the 12 each contributions to the Surrey score of 



Daft 


Davis 


Grundy 


Wootton 


Jackson 


and 


R. C. Tinley 


C. Brown, 
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Mr. Dowson and Sewell were excellently squared by the iS of Grundy and 
14 of Lord Stanhope. Mr. Miller and Sewell took the first portion of the 
Nottingham wickets, and so did Orundy and Jackson the first moiety of 
Surrey's. The last portion of The Nottingham wickets were floored by The 
Surrey left-handed bowler Griffith, and the last five of The Surrey wickets 
fell to the onslaught of The Notts left-handed bowler Wootton. The Not- 
tingham first innings finished at 1 34, and The Surrey at 136. Here the equality 
and evenness of the play of each Eleven terminated ; for notwithstanding the 
dashing innings of 33 contributed by Tinley, 14 by Parr, and la by Mr. Bury, 
80 fine was the bowhng form of Oaffyn, who took 7 wickets, that the second 
innings of Notts collapsed for 79 runs, leaving 78 for Surrey to score to win. 
This they did, with the loss only of 2 wickets ; Griffith dashing ofi' 25, and 
Caesar 13 (both fell to Wootton), Mr. Burbidge 27, and Caffyn 8, with extras 
doing the remaining runs, and Surrey thus won by 8 wickets. The Notting- 
ham bowUng appeared to us not quite up to its usual fine form ; and two 
tremendous cracks to square leg for 6 each out of the ground, one by Sewell, 
and another by CafFyn, with a terrific drive by Griffith from Grundy over the 
bowlers' and lookers'-on heads out of the ground — another 6 — confirmed us 
in our opinion. Wootton, the colt bowler, however, bowled very finely 
when first put on, his figures in the first innings being 20 overs (8 maidens), 
25 runs, 5 wickets, and i wide. There were some rare bits of fielding in this 
match, to wit, a magnificent catch by Mr. Bury at mid off ; an equally fine 
one by Mr. Miller at square leg ; a superb one at point by Caesar; and some 
of the finest out-fielding ever seen by Mr. Earle. From the following bowling 
figures of the match it will be perceived Nottingham's young bowler is worth 
fostering. 

The Surrey Bowling. 



Sewell 

Miller 

Griffith 

CafFyn „ 

H. H. Stephenson ,, 

Mudie (slow) 



Overs, 
bowled 45 

26 



if 



99 



22 
10 



Maideoa 
20 

9 

13 
and I ball 12 

8 

and I ball i 



Total 133 and 2 balls 63 
Extras 5. 



Runs. 
62 

50 
22 

21 

16 

37 
208 



Wickets. 

2 
2 
6 

7 



Wides. 



The Nottingham Bowling. 

Overs. Maidens. Bans. 

Wootton bowled 37 and i ball 15 52 

Jackson « 34 '5 5^ 

Grundy „ 33 I4 53 

Tinley (slow) „ * 18 39 



Total 



122 and I ball 44 
Extras 12. 



202 



Wickets. 
7 

3 

% 



Wide. 

I 



Elated with their Nottingham success, The Surrey Eleven, full of mettle and 
confidence, returned to their much-loved Oval, and thereon on the follomng 
Monday, July 29th, met even-handed — man for man — Eleven against Eleven, 
the pick, the science, and the cricket strength of all England. It is these 
plucky, daring, great attempts that so enlist for Surrey the sympathies of the 
cricket world, and attract these huge and enthusiastic assemblages to the 
Oval ; and on the 29th of July a crammed pavilion, an extended and thicklj^^ 



r 



Hayward 


George Parr 


Jackson 


Grundy 


John Lillywhite 


and 


£. Stephenson 


Willsher. 
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formed ring round the ground, attested the interest the public felt in this 
great contest. The Surrey Eleven were wisely played the same as at Notting- 
ham ; and the following cricket brilliants made up the England team : 

V. E. Walker, Esq. 

Anderson 

Carpenter 

Daft 

Surrey commenced badly in every sense, for Griffith was badly run out ; 
CsBsar bowled by Jackson, and Mr, Burbidge by Willsher, and thus they had 
lost 3 wickets for lo runs, when Caffyn and Mr. Dowson got together ; and 
never before, or since, has Mr. Dowson played so fine and brilliant an innings. 
The bowling was (for an England team) shifty, and the fielding shiftier; 
but the hitting of Mr. Dowson was grand. His drives were superb ; he scored 
80 by six 4's, four 3*s, five 2*s, and 36 singles. . He gave chance when he had 
scored 50, and had hammeiing away at his wicket Willsher (twice), Hay- 
ward, Jackson, Grundy, and Mr. V. E. Walker. Willsher, with a rare ball, 
settled him at last, but not until the score had been altered from 10 to 142. 
Caffyn played a (comparatively) slow but fine innings of 58 ; Sewell 24, when 
a remarkably fine ball, bowled by Willsher, just hfbed one bail off his wicket. 
'Twas a perfect gem that ball. The Surrey score reached 234 ; England began 
wen with Grundy and Yorkshire Stephenson. The latter proudly asserted his 
capability to play with any Eleven, by hitting in that fine, free, hearty, and 
vicious style so truly his own. His 20 had among them two racy drives for 5. 
Two wickets were down for 52, when the brace of Cambridge brilliants faced 
each other, and a fine batting treat we had. The score was up to 108, when a 
perfect piece of fielding 'twixt Mr. Dowson at long leg and Lockyer at the 
wicket, ran Hay ward out for a finely-played 35. Daft and Carpenter l^ought 
on H. H. Stephenson, who turned out in fine form ; the middle stump of 
Daft's wicket was first laid low by him. Carpenter, with a splendidly ob- 
tained 46, was then had — and finely had — at point by Mr. Burbidge. The 
fielding and bowling of Surrey just then were perfect ; Anderson, John Lilly- 
white, and George Parr, all and each were finely bowled by H. H. Stephenson, 
and the first innings of England closed at 189. Some terrific hitting in 
Surrey's second innings by Caffyn 46, Caesar 46, Mr. Dowson 36, &o., 
brought that innings up to 229, which left England 275 runs to knock off to 
win; and notwithstanding Sewell, and (shortly after) Mr. Burbidge, were 
prevented playing by serious hurts, it proved too many for The England 
Eleven, albeit, Yorkshire Stephenson tried gallantly and well, and by won- 
drous fine hitting made the top England score of the match 48, Daft 33, 
Carpenter 30, and most of the others double figures, yet their score collapsed 
at 218, and the match won by the Surrey Eleven by 56 runs. There were 870 
runs scored in this fine hitting match, and in which the following are the 
bowling figures — 

The Surrey Bowling. 

Overs. MaidoiB. Runs. Wickets. Wides. j 

Griffith bowled 49 and 3 balls 10 99 8 i 

Miller „ 43 and 3 balls 7 74 2 2 

H. H. Stephenson ,,41 9 78 5 i 

Mudie (slow) ,,29 3 86 3 

Sewell . „ 26 8 43 

Total 189 and 2 balls 37 380 

Extras 27. 
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The England Bowling. 

Oven. Maideas. 

Willsher bowled 97 and 2 balls 38 

Jackson ,,64 14 

Grundy „ 38 and 1 balls 14 

V. E. Walker (slow) „ 15 
Hayward •• i« i 
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9> 



Rons. 


Wickets. 


14s 


9 


147 


4 


63 


6 


54 




3* 





Total 



227 67 

Extras 22. 



441 



With Sewell and Mr. Burbidge hors de combat, and Mr. Dowson unable 
to play, the Surrey captain had his team considerably weakened for the next 
county contest on the roU, %, e. 

Surrey v, Kent, commenced on the ist of August at Mote Park, Maidstone, 
one of the most charmingly situated spots that ever cricket match was played 
on ; but Kent is fertile in everything excellent appertaining to the fine old 
game. With maimed forces, and other untoward circumstances, the Surrey 
leader, as his wont, stuck to his colours, and took down the best team ho 
could. Kent very properly played her utmost strength ; the Two Elevens, 
in this best of all matches turning out thus — 



Kent, 

E. Vescy, Esq. 
W. S. Norton, Esq. 
W. F. Traill, Esq. 
J. A. Pcpys, Esq. 
G. M. Kelson, Esq. 
Baker 



Bennett 
Fryer 
Goodhew 
Hopkinson 

and 
WiUsher. 



Surrey. 

F. P. Miller, Esq. Mortlock 

CafFyn Mudie 

Julius Caesar Sherman 

Fred. Caesar H. H. Stephenson 
Griffith and 

Lockyer Whale (a colt). 

The ground had evidently had great labour bestowed on it, but worked 
badly — very badly — for Surrey. A stiflf side hiU appeared to suit immensely 
the two left-handed Kent bowlers, Baker and Willsher, the latter's bowling 
got up at a great pace, and the hands, ribs, and heads of many of the Surrey 
men had an unpleasant iimings. Julius Caesar played, as he invariably does, 
weU, and scored 17, but no other Surrey bat stayed, barring old Tom 
Lockyer, who went in fourth man, and took his bat out for a pluckily and 
well-played innings of 41, out of a total of 96. Baker was in great force, aud 
took 7 out of 10 wickets, clean bowling 6 out of the 7. Kent lost Fryer, 
Mr. Norton, and Willsher for 43 runs, and then the Surrey bowlers had some 
fine practice. Bennett and Mr. Traill enabled no less than 7 out of the 1 1 to 
try their bowUng skill; Griffith, Stephenson, Cafiyn, Mudie, Mr. Miller, 
Whale, and Sherman all bowled, and were each and all well hit, imtilthe 
Kent score rose from 43 to 105, when a fine ball indeed, delivered by old Tom 
Sherman, settled Mr. Traill for 32, a fine innings. The innings of Kent used 
up for 185, Bennett making a not-out 66 by really good play, defending his 
sticks in that obstinate, curious, efficacious manner so pecuUarly his own. 
Surrey's second innings was a cricket curiosity; Juhus Caesar made 23 and 
H.^H. Stephenson 42 (both fine — very fine innings), and 9 wickets were down 
for 125 or 36 on, when Mudie and Whale put 50 more runs on ere the last 
wicket fell, the colt making 26 and Mudie a not-out 45. This left 87 for Kent 
to score to win. They lost a wicket ; Hopkinson's — for 10 runs — ^but the two 
Kent bowlers, Willsher and Bennett, each scored 42, carried their bats out, 
and won the match by 9 wickets. This was a great and decisive victory for 
Kent over the county that even-handed had beaten The North of England, 
and afterwards England ; but the Surrey men at this match to us appeared 
worn out, stale, and jaded. Stephenson had to leave through sickness ; and 
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thus his county was deprived of his bowling on the third day, not that it could 
possibly have saved them from defeat, for in our opinion Surrey was out- 
bowled, out-batted, and out-fielded by the men of Kent in this match, the 
bowling figures in which are as follows^ Sherman's figures proving rare good 
bowling with very bad luck — 

The Kent Bowling. 







Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. Wide. 


Baker 


bowled 53 


»4 


lOI 




9 > 


Willsher 


9> 


51 


9 


67 




8 


Traill 


» 


29 


9 


56 




I 


Bennett 


if 


10 


2 


26 






Vesey 


» 


5 


I 


6 




I 


Total 


148 


35 


256 












Extras 15. 












The Surrey Bowling. 










Oven. Maidens. 


Rnns. 


Wickets. \ 


Sherman 


bowled 


46 


22 


47 


I 


Miller 




» 


43 


n 


67 


2 


CafFyn 




» 


32 


II 


46 


I 


H. H. Stephenson 


>» 


26 and 2 balls 


12 


30 


2 2 


Mudie 




99 


79 


4 


36 


3 


Whale 




9> 


10 


I 


26 




Griffith 




99 


8 


5 


8 





Wldes. 



Total 1 84 and 2 balls 68 260 

Extras 12. 

This match was by many cricketers looked on as * a fluke,' which would 
be evidenced and fully set to rights on the Oval on the 19th of August, when 
was commenced the return match between 

Surrey v. Kent. It was the last great London match of the season. Fino 
weather, and the great interest felt in the result of the match, drew one of the 
old Oval audiences, so great in numbers, and so enthusiastically appreciative 
of fine cricket ; and fine cricket they had, a perfectly unexceptionable wicket 
put grumbling on that score away, and the alteration in the Surrey Eleven 
showed they meant winning back their lost laurels — if they could. The Kent 
Eleven was the same as in the preceding match, but this time the Surrey 
crew turned out as follows — 

F. P. Miller, Esq. Griffith H. H. Stephenson 

F. Burbidge, Esq. Lockyer Julius Caesar 

E. Dowson, Esq. Mortlock and 

CafFyn Mudie Pooley (a colt). 

Misfortunes followed Surrey in this match. Julius was too ill to bat, so- 
they had but 10 men at the wickets ; nevertheless, there was a corky, con- 
fident * We're sure to win ' kind of manner permeating all connected with 
the Oval, that plainly intimated Surrey felt confident of the result ; but the 
match was opened ominously for them by Willsher cracking the first ball 
bowled to the leg for 5 — a fine hit ; and a continuation of fine hits brought 
the Kent Tscore to exactly 100 for the loss of Mr. Norton, Bennett, and 
Willsher. The latter played a superb innings of 59. His hitting was brilliant, 
and defence masterly. This was so well followed up by Mr. Traill with 14, 
Goodhew 23, Mr. E. Vesey with 24 (a dashing, determined innings), and 
others, that the Kent score eventuated in 199 runs. Mr. Miller, at long field, 
made a grand catch in this innings, and Mudie another. Against the 199 of 
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Kent, Surrey mustered bat jo6 runs, 55 of which Oriffith contributed in his 

own peculiar, dashing, and effective style. The Surrey men followed their 

innings, and again Qriffith took the lead by scoring 28. This, mih Mortlock's 

»i, Mudie's 19, and a not-out 15, well and promisingly played by the young 

colt, Pooley, saved Surrey a one innings thrashing. Altogether they ran up 

X 1 7, and so put on 2 $ for the men of Kent to rub off. |This they accomplished, 

but in so doing lost Mr. W. S. Norton, Willsher, and Goodhew. A fine drive 

by Mr. E. Vesey won the match by 7 wickets for Kent. A great victory 

indeed, but somewhat dimmed by Surrey's batting with 10 men only, via 

Julius Caesar's illness. Tlie bowling in this match resulted in the following 

figures — 

The Kent Bowling. 

Oven. Maidens. Rons. 

Bennett (slow) bowled 40 6 1 34 

Willsher „ 27 and 3 balls 8 50 

Traill » iS 8 21 

Baker 



Wlcketa. Wides. 

5 
6 

5 3 



»> 



Total 87 and 3 balls 22 
Extras 7. 

The Surrey Bowling. 

Overs. Maidens. 

H. H. Stephenson bowled 48 15 

Caffyn >i 3° '3 

Miller »» '9 9 

Griffith „ 15 and x ball 5 

Mudie (slow) „ 14 and 3 balls i 



II 



216 



Total 



127 



Extras 8. 



43 



Rons. 
114 

37 
16 

34 
216 



Wickets. 

5 

I 

2 

2 
2 



Wides. 
I 



Surrey v. North was the last county match on the Surrey list, set down to 
be commenced on the 22nd of August, at the Broughton ground, which had 
been nursed into admirable condition, but rain prevented any play on the 
day fixed, and eventually rain prevented the match being played^ out. There 
was some remarkably fine fielding shown by Mr. E. Bousfield and Mr. Miller, 
and some very fine batting. E. Stephenson, for The North, made a brace of 
fine dashing innings of 45 and 69. George Parr played a superb not-out 47, 
Daft scored 29, Carpenter 25, and Mr. E. Bousfield 22 ; and the leading Surrey 
scorers were Griffith with 69, Lockyer 56, H. H. Stephenson 34, and Mudie 
a not-out 19. The groimd, through the heavy rain that fell, was so soddened 
that a fresh wicket was pitched on the Saturday. The bowlers could obtain 
no sure footing, so a return of the bowhng figures would afford no test, and 
all that is necessary to state is the match was on the Saturday evening left 
in the following phase : — 

The North, ist innings, 163. 2nd innings (with 5 wickets down), 162. 
Surrey, ist innings, 184. 

This wound up the Surrey county matches for 186 1, a season somewhat 
chequered in its results to this great cricket community. They have beaten 
Yorkshire, and, in return, the cricketers of that county have vanquished them. 
They have, after a glorious contest, been conquered by Cambridgeshire, and 
twice has Surrey had to succumb to Kent ; but as a set off to this twice ha? 
Surrey triumphed over that powerful cricketing county Nottingham. Once 
has Surrey been victorious over The North of England, and, to crown all, 
SuBBET beat Engi^aitd. 
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* OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice. 

September and its Incidents.— Stockton and its Sports. — Baden-Baden and its * Bad-uns.*-* 
Monsieur Banezet and Monsieur Barber.— Rouge et Noir and its Rulers. — Doncaster and 
its Devotees. 

SEPTEMBER, the month devoted to the slaughter of partridges, excur- 
sionists, and backers of St. Leger favourites, has passed away, leaving behind it 
a train of excitement such as has seldom started from any terminus. London 
has been duller than Palmyra, and has filled Margate, Ramsgate, Brighton, and 
Southend with its emigrants. The Paterfamiliases have been wearing out their 
yellow slippers on the sands of the former places, and the arrival of * The 
' Husbands' Boat ' on Saturday has been as productive of as much excitement 
as the Overland Mail at Alexandria. The gunmakers and the bookmakers 
have had a busy time of it — the former with their ammunition for the par- 
tridges and the latter for the Leger horses ; and if report speaks correctly, 
considerable execution has been done in both instances. Breeders have had 
their sales, and trainers have begun to talk of the yearlings that have gone 
home to them. With the exception of Mr. Cookson, who has sustained so 
severe a loss by the death of Fandanguero, most of the gendemen who have 
invested their capital in blood stock have had a fair return for their money, 
providing they bred anything at all fashionable ; and, barring Mr. Hoof, not a 
single retirement has been chronicled. All these facts indicate a healthy Turf 
atmosphere, and we trust no storm may break out before the close of the 
season to disturb it. Of the great October Handicaps it will be suiHcient to 
state that The Cscsarewitch is considered as great a failure as The Cambridge- 
shire is a success ; and the fact of many of the weights being known before- 
hand gives cause for dissatisfaction, as the owners of ' the crushed ' will insist 
the Admiral is earwigged by their enemies. For an extempore handicap, or 
one before dinner at Newmarket, we believe the Admiral to be superior to any 
man, past or present, who ever took a lot of horses in hand ; but it is when he 
calls in foreign interference — and no doubt from the best of motives — ^that he 
fails, and suffers himself to incur an amount of odium which otherwise would 
not attach to him, and for which he has only to thank his own good-nature. 
Let him rely, then, for the future on his own ability, and any errors of judg- 
ment he may commit he will receive an acquittance for, at the hands of those, 
for whom he has so long and arduously worked. But if we do not get away 
from our preface post, and sketch the racing of the month, we shall be con- 
sidered as bad a starter as Camerino, which is certainly not the aim of our 
ambition. 

Stockton was, as usual, < full of good things,' both on the cards and on 
the dinner-tables of the inhabitants, where there was venison enough for an 
Esau,, and champagne sufficient to float * The Warrior ' out of dock. 
Mr. Dodds is the great local Amphytrion, and in Mr. Copley, whose plan- 
tations of ' weeds ' are so freely distributed to his friends, he has as able a 
^ second ' as Heenan in Jack Macdonald. The Clerk of the Course, also, 
Mr. Craggs, knows how to get a nomination as well as Frail ; and what with 
his advertisements, and eagerness to oblige owners of horses, to get away with- 
out your autograph in his book, is as difficult a task as to refuse an Irishman 
your acceptance. Universally, almost, as the puce and white jacket of Want- 
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age is known, it had until now been a stranger to Stockton, so therefore it was 
bound to inspire the natives with a proper respect for it ; and when Mr. Pan- 
walked by the side of Kildonan after his victory over IvanhofF, the natives had 
ample opportunity of scanning both the Wantage horse and the Wantage 
Squire ; and we have reason to believe that both won their trial, and Kildonan 
was at a shorter price than ever for the St. Leger. The remaining races were 
about equally divided between John Osborne and Frobert, and The Wizard 
trotted away from IvanhofF for Messrs. Emanuels' handsome piece of plate, 
which represented The Stockton Cup. Of course the Sunday-school children 
had their annual treat to Redcar on the last day ; which we did not grudge 
them, as it infallibly made them remember the races, and imbued them with a 
taste for the Turf, which they will not easily shake off. The improvements 
that had been made in the Stands, and the erection of fresh ones, were evi- 
dendy appreciated ; and as for the future the smaller forfeits will go to the 
winners, and not to the fund, as has hitherto been the case, the temptation for 
remaining in the North between York and Doncaster will be very much 
increased, and the aim of the glorious Sporting Committee completely 
answered. 

As well acquainted with Warwick as with St. James's Street, and glad of 
anything for a change from our * used-up ride ' from The Regent, to the race- 
course, we thought for once we would escape the yellow cards of Mr. Rose, 
and the gravelled ring of Mr. Merry, and accept die offer of a friend to see 
how they raced in Germany, what was the true posidon of the Continental 
Turf, and the manners and customs of those who pursued it as a pleasure, and 
a business. Hitherto our associations with foreign racing had been confined to 
a day at Boulogne, with imported Platers from Epsom and Hampton, and a 
few expatriated legs, and Parisian horse-dealers in search of a bargain. Our 
surprise, therefore, was very great to find at Baden a race-course quite as good 
as Ascot, stands far more elegandy fitted up, if not so commodious, and a 
system of quiet etiquette in force that would have satisfied a Phipps, or a 
Marsh. The runners comprised representatives from the studs of Count de 
Momy, Count La Grange, the King of Sardinia, and the eRte of the German 
Turf, and were brought out as fit as we see any animals at Newmarket ; thus 
proving that we export with our blood stock the mode of treating them as 
practised by those great trainers who are familiar with Derby and St. Leger 
winners. Our own people would no doubt have voted the whole proceedings 
triste and tame, because there was no screeching like night- owls by the Ring, 
no pulling to pieces by card-women, or other annoyances. All was quiet, 
stately, and serene ; and even Barber yielded to the influence of the scene, as, true 
to the traditions of his order, he stood the field for a pony or fifty against a 
favourite with a Duke or a Marquis, whose tide dated back from the reign 
of Charlemagne. The winner of The Chester Cup was naturally a great lion, 
and fabulous stories of his wealth and prowess were in circulation. But he 
bore his blushing honours very meekly, playing with a ten-thousand franc billet 
as if he was going to convert it into a pipe-light, and tossing up his pencil as if 
he had been at Newton or Manchester. Play had no attractions for him, as he 
had quickly calculated the pull against the punter, and left the batde of rouge 
et noir to be fought out by more enterprising spirits. Not being a fluent 
German, and his French accent savouring more of the provinces than the 
Faubourg, his commissions were executed by Mr. Morris, the * Mezzofanti ' 
of the Ring, whose enterprise deserved a better return than the continued suc- 
cess of the favourites. Count de Morny, who was among the Corinthians 
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present, brought out a clever colt in Partisan, one of the last sons of old 
Launcelot, and, from the style in which he beat his horses, there were offers 
made to back him against Marignan for the French Derby. The King of Sar- 
dinia sent a colt in the name of his trainer, and whom, out of compliment to 
our country, he named Union Jack, and who only required to be cut down 
from seventeen hands to sixteen to make a race-horse, as he had fine speed 
and good action ; but none of our English jockeys could have got on him 
without a bill-sticker's ladder, and Nat on The Trapper could almost have 
gone under him. One look at his coat was sufficient to tell us that Victor 
Emmanuel was determined his horses should be as hardy as himself; and 
scorning vans, home corn, and water, and the detective agencies of golden 
fish, he*had Union Jack walked for a fortnight over ground to which Middle- 
ham could not hold a candle for roughness, and never found him in the least 
the worse for it. His victory, which was a very easy one, his trainer said 
would please him immensely; and the Sardinian air which welcomed the 
return of Union Jack to weigh was one of those pieces of good taste which 
foreigners are so capable of showing. Played as it was by the Court band 
with exquisite effect, it would have kindled up enthusiasm even in the stolid 
countenance of Custance, or John Osborne. In no part of the Continent 
so much as at Baden has steeple-chasing taken root ; and the field for the grand 
race, with the exception of a couple of screws, need not have been afraid of 
trying conclusions with any of Mr. Topham's or Mr. Merry's at Liverpool 
or Leamington. The riders, being all gendemen, were not likely to keep the 
starter waiting, and * Pooled ' all over : with Jem Mason for their pattern card, 
they made a group that would have defied the criticism of the Romeo lords, 
and were worthy of being photographed by Perin, whose abilities put him at 
the head of the French and German schools, and place him on a level with our 
own Mayalls and Southwells. The ridiculous likeness of a noble Duke to Sam 
Rogers led to a most amusing comparison of the date of Sam's visit to Paris ; and 
certainly, although he has not got Sam's seat — ^and we should like to know 
who has ? — he rides with quite as much nerve and pleasure. So delighted did 
he seem with winning the hurdle race, in which he showed more jockeyship 
than he had ever displayed before, that we really believe he would have 
taken a special for Warwick that night to run for a sweepstakes of three 
sovereigns each, with ten added, with Mr. Edwards and Mr. Woods. And 
here let me do justice to the riding of the German noblemen in the Grand 
Steeple Chase. Familiar as we have been with the qualities of our best 
riders both across a country and on the flat, we feel we are in a position to 
give something like a competent opinion on the merits of those who like riding 
in public. Hitherto there has been a sort of confused idea, arising probably 
from the sketches of Count Sandors' exploits at Melton a quarter of a century 
back, that Germans cannot go a yard without getting a fall, and that they have 
neither hand nor head. But from what we saw of them here we are satisfied a 
greater mistake has never been made ; and should either Count de Westphalen 
or Prince Leptowich ever figure among our own countrymen, they will take 
their part with the Burtons, the Barclays, the Bevilles, and the Edwardes of 
the day. It is true that their seats may not be as elegant as that of George 
Thompson, or others we could point out, but they are wondeifully strong in 
the saddle, have cast-iron heads, and will do as they are told — a rare virtue in 
an amateur jockey. 

We have seen most of the great Steeple Chases in our time, commencing 
with that of Saladin at- Ailesbury, when Vivian was second to him ; but we 
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never recollect one attended with more excitement or amusement. Brooks, 
with banks on the other 8ide» Indian com as high as hops, timber jumps thicker 
than men's thighs, and a kind of railway embankment to go up and down, were 
what were called the * obstacles ' of the chase ; and in spite of the brooks 
giving the usual duckings, the timber the average quantity of broken collar- 
bones, the whole distance was run in capital time, and the winner came in with 
his reins in his mouth, in which way he had ridden the last two miles from his 
fractured collar-bone. After this, we trust to hear no more of German muffs. 
The winner, we should add, was an Irish mare, called Betsy Baker; very 
clever to the eye, and on a nice short leg. Throughout she hardly made a 
mistake, and landed a nice round sum for her party, who were confident of suc- 
cess, and * Betsy Barker ' is now quite a household word with the Badenites. 
In the great race on the Flat on the last day, Mon Etoile proved she was no 
longer a * stiff un ;' and at her resurrection, the French evinced infinitely more 
disgust than our own people, for not one of them had been spared. We wish 
we had space enough at our command to dwell longer on the natural charms of 
Baden, on the softness of its climate, on the umbrageous nature of its woods and 
valleys, on the piquant costumes of the Russians, who make it their continental 
Ventnor ; but tiiey must be seen to be appreciated, and we must limit ourselves 
to the portrayal of the Sporting scenes which came under our observation. 
Benazet, the Director of the Baden etabluscmait, and virtually the Sovereign of 
the place, is in every sense of the word * un Grand Homme. Resembling in 
figure the portraits of George IV., and animated by the same love of splendour 
and display, if he is not a monarch, he ought, at all events, to have been bom 
one, for he looks every inch a king. With a manner truly regal, and dressed 
in a blue frock coat, white trousers, which with their straps cover his pink em- 
broidered silk stockings and pumps, Benazet returns the salutations of his 
friends in a manner that shows his acquaintance with Courts and their cere- 
monies. Next to * Monte Christo,' the hero of Eugene Sue, we never came 
across one whose tastes were so good or so extensive. No tinselling about 
Benazet, for Barker might have built his carriages, Anderson sold him his car- 
riage horses, and Phillipps his hacks. His liveries would have satisfied even 
the critical taste of the Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry, and their 
wearers would have been coveted by a recruiting sergeant of the Guards from 
their height and symmetry. And as with his family he quitted the course in 
two carriages and pair, the band playing one of his favourite marches, we could 
not help regarding him with admiration, and appreciating those qualities which 
have given him a position almost on a par with those Crowned Heads who 
annually flock to Baden, either for the benefit of their health, or constitutions. 
Into matters of detail Benazet never condescends to go, for he has a soul 
above buttons ; as may be instanced, that when it was represented to him the 
Baden people would like a race-course to amuse them, he ordered one, of his 
secretary, M. Whei, who is, like our Colonel Phipps, the keeper of his privy 
purse, in the same quiet manner as he would have done a tea-service. In less than 
twelve months a course quite as large as Ascot, with the latest appliances, sprung 
up as it were by magic, and he inaugurated it with his presence, merely asking 
of the Stewards of the French Jockey Club, under whom he placed it, if they 
could suggest to him any improvements either in the building or the stakes. 
Their reply was, they merely wished Isabella, their bouquetigrey down from Paris 
with her flowers ; and she was « wired ' for like an English physician. And even 
if Fuller Andrews had been asked for, we believe we should have seen him at 
the gate. Again, it was hinted to him that it would be desirable the Russians 
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and Germans should have their tastes for the drama and music cultivated, and 
forthwith Scribe's comedies were represensed in the concert rooms as correctly 
as in Paris, and Verdi's operas rendered as accurately as at Covent Garden. 
Within the inclosure of the course it was curious to witness the number of foreign 
noblemen who had been attracted to the scene of action from their own country. 
France was well represented by Count de Morny and Count F. La Grange, 
and England had sent Lord Winchelsea, whose scarlet neckerchief and black 
wide-awake brought Newmarket back to us ; and apparently he could not have 
been more popular there, than he was here. Next to him may be mentioned 
Mr. James Weatherby, whom fete had at one time certainly intended for a 
diplomatist, from the bonhommie of his manner, and the dexterous skill with 
which he unravelled every knotty point, or smoothed over any temporary 
difficulty. A warm friend to the French alliance, and with an evident desire 
to bring about the millennium of sporting men, he left no stone unturned to 
render all things pleasant, as they would say at Shrewsbury. And it is quite 
a moot^ point now, whether he acquired more fame in his official capacity on 
the race-course, or in his private character at his hotel, where he tried the 
kitchen and the cellar higher than any other Englishman they had ever 
known at the Stephanie Baths, and was as active in search of a novelty, as the 
managers of the Crystal Palace, or the Princess's Theatre. In such hands it is 
needless to add, therefore, that the interests of our countrymen were safe, and 
that he proved himself a regular Cobden in opening the ports and admitting 
race-horses at reduced duties, so far as relates to the railway fares. To pre- 
tend to be ignorant of the play that takes place morning and evening at the 
Maison de Conversation would be absurd, and to preach a sermon against it 
would be about as efficacious as Mr. Spurgeon wishing Hodgman to close 
his book on The Caesarewitch, and to subscribe for a copy of * The Essays 
* and Reviews.' All men are endued with the spirit of speculation in some 
shape or another, either in a mild or a virulent form ; and if they will seek 
excitement and tempt Fortune, surely it is better they should do so in good 
company than in bad, even at such a place as Baden-Baden. No temptation 
in the shape of wines or intoxicating liquors is held out to woo the votary to 
the roulette or rouge et noir table. He comes when he likes, plays what he 
likes in reason, and departs when he likes. Should he in the heat of the 
moment have denuded himself of his ready money, and need funds to return 
home, an application to Benazet puts him on his legs again. All that is 
required of anybody at Baden is that he conducts himself according to the 
usages of civilized society. But what an insight into human nature does the 
contemplation of the rouge et noir table affijrd to those who, like ourselves, are 
partial to scanning character, and diving into the motives by which a large 
portion of society are actuated ! Opening as the table does at eleven in the 
morning as punctually as the first race at Newmarket, already may be seen 
groups of males and females with their purses in their hands, eager for the 
fray. And while the English matron at home would be thinking of her 
family and domestic cares, the French and the Russian countess would be 
taking her seat with her notes before her, in the hopes, by a lucky coup, to 
discharge her milliner or jeweller's bill without trenching on her husband's 
income. The Russians, indeed, play far higher than the French ; and one 
old lady was pointed out to us who was a regular fixture at the table, and who 
had more serfs on her estate than the Middlesex Militia, and who seemed to 
be possessed of no other idea than to know whether the red would take 
precedence of the black at the termination of a deal. Like as if she had been 
VOL. III. — NO. 20. 2 D 
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playing at Newmarket, she had her good and bad nights ; but it was a pity, 
considering the sands of her hour-glass had almost run out, she had not directed 
her thoughts to higher objects. By her side might be descried Doche, gayer 
than ever she appeared in the opening part of <La Dame des Camelias,' 
flirting with gold pieces rather than playing with them, and seeking, in the 
interest their fate created, a temporary relief from the unhappiness she stated 
she endured from a recent marriage in high life. Grouped about her was a 
charming actress from the Opera Comique, who was well supplied with 
counters by a Gennan banker, who, in playing four hundred pound stakes — 
the highest set allowed — broke the bank, amid tremendous applause. This 
incident brought about a remark which speaks volumes for the common sense 
and quick-sightedness of the Ring of England; for on our pointing out 
to Mr. Barker, the banker in question, and showing him the notes he was 
risking, that gentleman quietly remarked, * He was very glad he did not keep 

* his account.' And on our pushing him to know what * Lord Frederick ' 
would do if any of his * stuff' was in his hands, we were met with the quiet 
and graphic rejoinder, * that he would shunt it.' Nor to the step could we 
offer the smallest objection. In this country, to see a banker with a box in 
his hand would be fatal to his house. And we all know if Alderman Salo- 
mans was understood to have had < a bad night,' or to have thrown in a dozen 
mains, how London and Westminster shares would go down, and what an 
agreeable time he would have of it at the next General Meeting. But her 
the affair was thought nothing of; and in justice to the party to whom we 
refer, it should be stated his resources were immense, and he was too good a 
man of business to jeopardize his substance on those who had dealings with 
him. And we only mention the subject as illustrative how public opinion 
may be trifled with abroad. In betting the Baden-Badenites are as far behind 
Manchester in point of acuteness as diey are to her in respect to her manu- 
factures. And when we heard one of her leaders of fashion refuse to take 
lOO to 30 about a horse, but expressed himself contented with 90 to 30, we 
could not help exclaiming, in the simplicity of our hearts, * Surely this must 

* be the Promised Land of Whitfield and Sherwood, and the place of Munton's 

* retirement.' 

Prior to our departure, which, if it did not take place under salutes, lining 
of the streets with the army of Baden, and presentation of municipal addresses, 
was nevertheless marked by the display of kind feeling, we got a *peep at 
the far-famed Garcia, who, in the real shape of a Cadiz banker, is a kind of 
gambling Garibaldi, breaking banks at every German Spa, where he is enabled 
to play, and rendering himself the lion of the place. The news of his arrival 
spread as rapidly as that of a new singer or conjuror ; and although he had 
taken eighty thousand pounds away with him last year, he was cordially re- 
ceived, and not the slightest allusion made to the delicate incident to which 
we have referred. While we watched him, he was as cool as one of Donald's 
Neapolitan ices, and he sorted the notes he won as if it was more a matter of 
amusement than business. But we have since heard he was • pricked ' by the 
refusal of the authorities to let him play more than four hundred pound sets, 
and created a disturbance which is not unlikely to destroy his prestige ; and 
having lost his temper, he lost his money, and in Tatters^'s language, may be 
said to have been quite knocked out of the betting. With Doncaster looming 
in the future we were compelled to quit this charming semi-German and 
Russian watering-place, for the cleanest red-bricked little town in Yorkshire, 
which, strange to say, although it has two such exquisite churches, and several 
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dissenting places of worship, has ruined more men than any fifty places of its 
kind in the country. Of course we found, as we had anticipatec^ no change 
in the betting, save in Brown Stout, whom we had seen arrive at Whitewall 
with a ticket on his tail, * looking as if he had been fed on flies, and trained 

* by catching them,' and who had been got by some extraordinary process to 
be third favourite. An incredulous amount of mystery was at first sought to 
be observed about him ; but as the trials of the great guns at Malton invariably 
get out, it was by no means unlikely a little man's horse should escape pub- 
licity, and it soon transpired that he had been with Cape Flyaway at 2 1 lb., 
and made a race of it. This, according to the KlarikofF trial before the 
Derby, would give him but a very slender chance ; nevertheless the public 
would not deny themselves partaking in John's ofE-chance, and rushed in like 
sheep doomed to be slaughtered, for a severe cough stopped him in his work, 
and a broken blood-vessel did the same thing for him in the race. Doncaster 
has been done so repeatedly in all its aspects, and all its best bets have been so 
appropriated by the newspaper writers, that magazine readers* pall at the sight 
of the name, unless they can guess at some new feature being introduced into 
its history. The attendance, in the first place, we are bound to state, was 
excellent ; but it was no Thormanby year, and we noticed more signals of 
distress in the lodging-houses than we can recollect to have done before ; but 
landlords and landladies have clearly not perused the fable of ' The Goose 

* and the Golden Eggs,' or else have failed to profit by its moral. * How does 
the favourite go ?' was the first question we put to the first person on whose 
judgment we could rely, that we met on our arrival. * They don't like him 

* a bit ' was the reply, * he goes scrambling and nohow.* Then what does 
reaiiy go well ? we added, * Why the Roe,' was the answer, and glad were we 
to hear ity for the sake of The Duke, who deserves a good race, as he 
never cries out when he is beaten ; and to get a turn in John Day's luck would 
have been a tremendous help to him. Wallace, going like a lion, made very 
short work of his opponents in The Great Yorkshire Handicap ; and judging 
by the easy style in which he won, Ben Webster will not be able to dress him 
over as easily as was fancied at the time the match was made at Epsom. The 
Champagne was given out by the Judge to have been won by a head, but the 
toadies of The Marquis — ^we don't use the phrase in an offensive tone — ^want 
to make out it was only a canter for him. To this doctrine we are not con- 
verts, although there is no doubt Fordham never touched him with whip and 
spur ; and The Marquis, we fear, must be elevated to a duke, before Jem 
Perren leads him back as the Derby winner. In the evening, the bettors 
mustered early at the rooms, but little or nothing was done. A well-known 
baronet, thinking Mr. Hargreaves was bonneting for Kettledrum, almost went 
to the point of telling him so ; but was shut up by the quiet offer to take the 
odds from three pounds to two, up to twelve thousand to eight ; a convincing 
proof of his meaning business, for there was not time to get off the money. 
A more auspicious Lcger Day we have not had for some years than that of 
Caller Ou's ; and although every one knew Kettledrum to be pounds superior 
to any of the horses he was going to meet, an indescribable presentiment 
seemed to hang over the public mind that he would not pull through ; and this 
conviction was not reipoved even when it was seen how much better he went 
in his plates than he did in his shoes. Never did a race require so little de- 
scription ; and the late Mr, Ruff would have compressed it almost into the fol- 
lowing sentence : — * That Kettledrum made the running to the bend of the Red 

* House, where Caller Ou joined him, and' finding she had the speed of him, 
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« waited on him all the way, and beat him on the post by a head.' A fine 
race between Kildonan and Janus, ended in favour of the former, by the same 
distance, might also have been appended. In truth, there may be said to have 
been two races, and the pairs ran like a team ; Kettledrum and Caller Ou 
being the leaders, and Kildonan and Janus the wheelers. 

The excitement can be better imagined than described, for the Ring never 
had had such a turn since Theodric's year ; and several of them would have 
taken it as a personal favour if anybody would have relieved them of a thousand 
to a fiver about her. That Kettledrum was beaten for want of a pace there 
can be no denying, although Caller Ou has since proved herself a clipper. 
After I'Anson's disappointment with Blink Bonnie this race must be especially 
welcome to him, and it is to be regretted he did not back her when such a 
tempting price was offered him. But after The Derby he could have no heart 
to do so, and therefore he must rest content with the barren honour of having, 
like Mr. Gully, won The Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, to the exclusion of the 
whole world. Into the momentous conclusion of The Doncaster Cup we have 
not space to go ; but when The Wizard suffered another defeat — and in our 
opinion a most unjustifiable one — old John might well have remarked, < Surely 

* the curse never fell upon our house until now.' And so we will drop the 
curtain upon Doncaster and its racers, and pull it up next month with New- 
market and its extravaganzas. 

THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

By referring to the advertising columns of the newspapers, we are reminded 
of the approaching change in the season and the consequent variation which 
will take place in the promised diversion of the public. The alluring an- 
nouncements of the railway companies, stating their readiness to convey you 
the longest possible distance for the smallest possible sum of money, have, to 
a considerable extent, lost their attraction, whilst, on the other hand, the 
notifications daily put forth by the managers of the Loudon theatres give 
promise of the speedy commencement of the winter theatrical campaign. 
The pork-pie hat and the * wide-awake ' (more or less becoming accordmg to 
the features of their fair owners) must now give place to evening coiflfure and 
the opera cloak, whilst the * sea-side suits,* curious in cut and colour, of the 
sterner sex, and the inevitable telescope, are about to be discarded for the 
opera glass and the conventional evening costume of sober black. During 
the recess the caterers for public amusement have not been idle, and although 
in sundry instances the theatres have reopened with old stock pieces, various 
novelties have for some time been in preparation, and several of them will 
make their appearance almost simultaneously with this present number of 

* Baily's Mc^zine.' 

Mr. Alfred Mellon has been indefatigable in providing a constant variety 
for the frequenters of the * Promenade Concerts ' at Covent Garden. Faithfiil 
to his promise, that while ministering to the wants of the million in the pro- 
duction of music of a light and popular nature, he would not be neglectful of 
the taste of the more educated amateur, Mr. Mellon has constantly inter- 
spersed his programme with selections from the great masters. During one 
week the first part of the concert was devoted entirely to the glorious pro- 
ductions of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn ; and the 
thoroughly efficient manner in which these works were interpreted afforded 
the most intense satisfaction to all admirers of classical music. A new waltz 
by Tinney, * The AVarblers of the Forest,* and * The Patti Polka,* form agree- 
able additions to the dance music of the day, and in conjunction with some 
well-arranged and admirably-executed operatic selections have not failed to 
impart a lively degree of pleasure to that portion of the audience whose 
musical taste is somewhat dull to the sublime beauties of the classical com- 
posers. The full rich tones and admirable vocaUzation of Mdlle. Parepa have 
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lent considerable aid to the success of the concerts, and the deep tones of 
Herr Formes heard in numerous operatic airs of Mozart, Meyerbeer, &c., 
whilst causing admiration for the noble voice of the artiste, have nevertheless 
inspired a feeling of regret on perceiving that his intonation is at times as 
faulty as ever. MdUe. Florence Lancia and Madame Laura Baxter have like- 
wise t^ken a good position in public favour ; a new ballad by Frank Mori, 
* A Thousand Miles from Thee,' being sung by the former lady with such con- 
summate taste, combined with distinct articulation, that it mvariably meets 
with an encore. Mr. Vernon Rigby made his dehut under very favourable 
auspices, possessing a well-modulated voice of great sweetness, admirably 
adapted for the effective delivery of a ballad, though at present hardly of 
sufficient power to warrant his attempting the more trying operatic morceaux 
usuaUy allotted to a primo tenore. The concerts, which will in all proba- 
bilitjr run into the middle of October, will then give place to the I\ne and 
Harrison opera company, among whose early productions we may look for 
Howard Glover's new opera of * Buy Bias.* 

It is somewhat unfortunate that Mr. E. T. Smith cannot be convinced that 
one English opera company at a time is enough for the metropolis, although, 
should the reign of Dr. James Pech as conductor at all resemble former 
speculations in which that gentleman has acted in a similar capacity, the 
lessees of Covent Garden need not tremble at the prospect of a prolonged 
opposition. English opera at Drury Lane is to be succeeded by the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Q. V. Brooke, whilst in February Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
will in all probability resume their engagements at this theatre, and sustain 
some of their most popular characters, the enterprise of a hke nature at the 
commencement of the present year having proved equally pleasing to the 
public and profitable to the manager. 

Despite the unfevourable opinions formed of the comedy of 'The Soft 
Sex ' during the earlier nights of its representation, it still maintains a promi- 
nent place in the bills of the Haymarket Theatre. It is true that much super- 
fluous dialogue has been omitted, the piece is made to play closer, and the 
performers are now thoroughly at home in their parts; nevertheless, this 
adaptation by Mr. Charles Mathews can by no means be regarded as one of 
his most sucoessfal efforts. Perhaps the long time which is allowed to elapse 
before the principal character, Solon Biggins^ makes his appearance, may in 
some measure account for the earlier scenes of the comedy nauging fire, as it 
is not until nearly the end of the second act that the entree of Mr. Mathews 
leads one to anticipate the probabihty of a certain amount of comic incident, 
which, previous to that event, is certainly a thing of rare occurrence in the 
comedy. * Faint Heart never won Fair Lady,* * Paul Pry,* and * The Critic,' 
are the pieces which have eked out the bill at the Haymarket during the past 
month, and in the first week in October, Mr. Edwin Booth will maKe his ap- 
pearance as Shylock in the * Merchant of Venice.' Mr. Booth comes heralded 
with a fair amount of transatlantic fame, but the somewhat prodigal eulo- 
giums of Brother Jonathan have caused the people of * the old country ' to be 
a trifiie cautious in believing all they hear. 

Another aspirant for dramatic fame, Mr. George Jordan, who is also from 
America, will make his appearance at the Princess's Theatre. A new five-act 
comedy by Mr. John Brougham, entitled * Playing with Fire,' will be the 
opening piece, in which the author will take a leading part. There is every 
probability of the comedy being a success, but, in the event of failure, the 
rehearsals of / Othello ' have been steadily progressing, and that play, with 
M. Fechter in the character of the Moor, is almost ready for represent-ation. 

The bright eyes of the Colleen Bawriy with her snatches of Irish song, and 
her charming Drogue, have once more gladdened the eyes and ears of the 
Adelphi audience. The public still flock in crowds to witness this, the most 
popular drama of the day, and Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault having enjoyed a 
long rest from their labours have resumed their original characters with re- 
newed energy. The celebrated water cave and certain other portions of the 
scenery have been submitted to the renovAting touch of the painter, and the 
characters^ with but two exceptions, remain the same as in the original cast. 
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The part of 8heeM^ formeriv pla3'ed by Mrs. Chatterley, is now allotted to 
Mrs. GL Lewis, and Mr. S. Emery has succeeded Mr. FsJconer as Danny Man, 
The latter substitution is one which can hardly be considered favourable to 
the interests of the drama ; for whereas Mr. Falconer, by a most careful study 
of the character, contrived to make it appear .that his warm affection for his 
foster-brother was the sole motive whicn leads him to perpetrate the deed 
which costs him his life, Mr. Emery, on the other hand, furnishes the por- 
traiture of a callous rufi&ua, whose few twinges of conscience are easily silenced 
by a htUe whiskey. Mrs. H. Marston, for many years the Mistress Quickly^ 
Mrs, Candour, &c., of Sadler*s Wells, made her first appearance at the Adelphi 
in the character of Mrs, Rowdy ^ in Morton's farce of ' Love and Hunger,^ and 
from her well-known ability as an actress is likely to prove a most useful 
addition to the company. ' The Octoroon,' by the author of the ' Colleeu 
Bawu,' is in rehearsal^ and when produced will contain a dramatic incident of 
a most novel character, with an effect, as the old play-bills used to say, 'never 
* before witnessed on any stage.' 

The Olympic, under the management of Messrs. Kobson and Emden, opcued 
with anything but an attractive bill, and poor houses were the natural result. 
Much as one may enjoy an occasional laugh, it is possible to have too much 
of a good thing, and a comic drama (^ Married Daughters '), and two farces 
(' Catching an Heiress,' and ' Poor Pilhcoddy '), would more than justify one 
in exclaiming qimntuia suf. Of Mr. Hobson's powers as an actor, whether 
moved by the serious or the comic muse, every one has the highest opinion ; 
and it is therefore with a feeling of great regret that his admirers see him 
prostitute his talent after singing ' The Country Fair,' by going through a 
meaningless sort of dance, half cachucha half sailor*s hornpipe, which might 
pass well enough at * Weston's ' or * The Oxford,' but is decidedly derogatory 
to one of the most gifted artistes of the day. A new comic drama, entitled 
' Jack of All Trades,' will introduce Mr. J. W. Pay and Miss Florence Haydn 
to an Olympic audience, and will shortly be followed by the reappearance of 
Miss Amy Sedgwick in the character so aptly chosen for her, ' The Charming 
Woman.' 

Sadler's Wells opened with Sheridan Knowles' play of ' The Hunchback,' 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, another transatlantic artiste, essaying the part of Jdia, 
Her performance, although in many instances deserving of great credit, was 
frequently marred by her apparent inability to give all the points which have 
long been associated with the character. Short of stature, and with small 
features, she naturally has much to contend with in the assumption of a paii 
requiring a dignified appearance ; whilst her introduction of a dagger i&j&r 
the worcb in the last act, ' Do it^ nor leave the task to me,' followed by a 
melo-dramatic fall upon the stage, was an innovation that Mr. Pheli)s might 
with good reason have resented. That gentleman gave a subdued but tho- 
roughly impressive reading of the part of Master Walter ^ forgetful of his own 
physical defects for a time, and concentrating every thought in his anxiety 
for his daughter's welfare. Mr. Edmond Phelps gave signs of improvement 
in his actine as Clifford ; and Miss Murray, although sadly wanting in the 
vivacity of Mrs. Nesbit in the character of Heleny by her handsome appearance 
and graceful action, was at least a/aiV representative of that mirthful maiden. 
In assuming the part of Louis XI,, Mr. rhelps has given further evidence of 
his artistic ability and his admirable power for the portrayal of the human 
passions. As the cruel, crafty, and treacherous king, he gives cwivincing 
proof of his powers for conception of character, and his skill in depicting the 
feelings his imagination has called up. Admirable as his acting was through- 
out the play, it seemed to reach its climax in the last act ; and the death- 
scene of the terror-stricken monarch was one of the most impressive of the 
many successful efforts of the tragedian. With the exception of Mr. Edmond 
Phelps as Nemours, Miss Ada Dyas as The Dauphin, and Miss Murray as Marie, 
the subordinate characters were but indifferently sustained. The scenery and 
appointments, as usual with every piece produced at this house, bore testi- 
mony to the judgment, taste, and lioerality of the management. 

J. V. P. 
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GEORGE LANE FOX, Esc^,, 

MASTER OF THE BRAMHAM MOOR HOUNDS. 

The commencement of the Hunting Season enables us to present 
to our readers at a most apropos period the portrait of perhaps the most 
popular Master of Hounds in England, Mr. George Lane Fox, whose 
reputation in the North rivals that of the late Mr. Assheton Smith 
in the South. And the Yorkshire Squire may be said to be a later 
edition of the Hampshire Nimrod. 

Mr. George Lane Fox was born in November, 1816, and is a 
member of a family that can trace its descent for the last four cen- 
turies from one of the most ancient stocks in Yorkshire. As a boy he 
was sent to Eton, and from thence he was transferred toChristchurch, 
Oxford, where, instead of trying for a double first, he preferred 
becoming a private pupil of Tom Hill and Tom Wingfield, learning 
how to gallop after a fox with the former, and hunt him with the 
latter. The authorities, of course, would have liked to see him 
pursue a different course, but what is bred in the bone will come 
out in the flesh ; and having become Master of The Christchurch 
Draghounds, they were so disgusted at his want of taste that they 
gave him orders to go, which he obeyed most willingly. Shortly 
after quitting Oxford, Mr. Fox married the daughter of Mr, George 
Stein, late Member foi Bletchingley, and settled down at his 
family place in the neighbourhood of Tadcaster. Sharing the 
opinions of Pope, that * God made the country, man the town,' he 
adapted himself at once to the habits of an English country gentleman, 
only coming to London to see The Derby run for j and then it was 
more for the pleasure of driving the Glasgow mail from Tadcaster to 
Alconbury Hill, a distance of one hundred and forty-five miles, when 
darkness rendered it pleasanter and safer he should resign the ribbons 
to the professional coachman. Famous as Yorkshire has been from 
time immemorial for her packs of hounds, there is none, perhaps, 
dates back longer than the Bramham Moor, which have been in 
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Mr, Fox's fitmily since the latter part of the reign of Queen Anne, 
when Mr. Lane, who was a son of Lord Bingley, kept them in the 
Wothersome Dog-kennels, near Bramham Park. Mr. Lane was 
succeeded in the Mastership first by Sir Thomas Gascovne, and 
secondly by Sir Walter Vavasour. At the expiration of this latter 

fentleman's term of office Mr. Fox's grandfather, Mr. James, 
ox, came into possession of Bramham Park and the Yorkshire 
estate from his uncle, the second Lord Bingley. Mr. James Fox's 
management lasted some years, and when, from increasing infirmi- 
ties, he was induced to give them up, his son not liking to take 
them, the hounds and horses were handed over to the grandfather 
of the present I#ord Harewood, who kept them for many years at 
Harewood House. At his death the late Lord Harewood hunted 
them for six years, when, tiring, he gave them back, with all the 
horses and paraphernalia, to the &ther of our hero, who was in bad 
health at the time, and died within a few months after the return 
of the pack to Bramham, when they resumed their original name 
of The Bramham Moor Fox-hounds. Circumstances which will 
not interest the reader rendered it requisite that Mr. George Fox, to 
whose reign we have now come, should be assisted with a Sub- 
scription j and the ready manner in which the proposition was 
acceded to, proved that the Yorkshiremen knew their man : nor 
have they ever had cause for the slightest regret, inasmuch as in a 
bad scenting plough country he has shown the Bramham Moorites 
for many years the most extraordinary sport, and induced numbers 
of huntmg-men to take up their winter quarters at York, to be in 
reach of him. 

The idea of praising Mr. Fox as a M. F. H. after such an expres- 
sion of opinion by those best qualified to judge of his merits, would 
be absurd, and reminds us of the Spartan, who, being asked why he 
did not join in the commendations bestowed upon Hercules, indig- 
nantly answ^ed, ' Why, who ever blamed him ?' Still we conceive 
his conduct in the field to be a model for those of his class, as he hunts 
the country fairly, is remarkable for punctuality, never wants to go 
home, and uses no bad language to either a chimney-sweep or a duke ; 
but at the same time he does not forget to lecture the field, especially 
that good sportsman, Mr. Fairfax, who ought not to require it, when 
over-anxiety gets him into the wrong place. His hounds are bred 
with the greatest care j and he was fortunate at starting in getting a 
good strain of blood from Mr* Wyndham of the New Forest, and from 
Lord Yarborough's kennel. Latterly he has made most use of The 
Belvoir, Lord Henry Bentinck's, and Mr. Foljambe's blood. His 
favourite style of hound is muscular, with good shoulders, and he 
will have no dog-hound over 24 inches. His huntsman, Charles 
Treadweli, has been with the pack now close upon twenty years, 
having been six years with the late Lord Harewood, and just com- 
mencing his fourteenth season with Mr. Fox. And it must be a 
source of no ordinary gratification to Treadweli to know that to his 
extraordinary knowledge of Mood and pedigrees, and his talent in 
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breeding, as well as to the condition in which he has his hounds^ 
that Mr. Fox attributes the success of The Bramham Moor Pack, 
As a rider to hounds, few of Mr. Fox's weight, which is 16 stone, 
can beat hinu And although he has run to bulk of late years, 
we believe he might, when he first came out, have written to his 
tailor, as the Guardsman did in the Stultz era, and said it was 
useless to measure him, ^ for he was six feet high and perfect 
' symmetry.* In private life George Fox is quite as popular 
(for to put the prefix of Mr. seems as strained as it would 
be if applied to George Payne) as in his public capacity, being 
sociable, affable, and companionable ; while as a landlord he can 
boast of having a tribute paid to him such as few, if any, of his 
class can boast of, viz., the whole body of his tenantry coming 
forward five years ago and offering to raise their rents for him. This 
noble offering he refused in simple but grateful terms, stating he 
was quite satisfied with the return his property brought him. But 
that his &mily should possess some proof of the regard they enter- 
tained for him, they presented Mrs. Fox with his full-length portrait, 
on his favourite hunter Courtier^ taken by Grant, accompanied by 
an address, of which this sketch is but a feeble echo« A man 
standing so high in the affections of those around him need fear no 
assassin's bullet ; and many an Irish landlord would like to feel as 
secure in his domain as Mr. George Lane Fox. 



HACKS AND HUNTERS. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

' lUi ardua cervix, 

Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, 
Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus/ 

If you had the patience of Job, and I his language, I should dis* 
course eloquently on my subject. And when I sit down and con- 
template seriously its extent, I wonder how many pages of * fiaily's 
' Magazine ' I might devote to your wearisomeness and my own 
profit. A less practical. writer than 'The Gentleman in Black' 
would involve you in Egyptian darkness, more inextricable than that 
of the plagues, as to the origin of this invaluable servant of our race. 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Turkistan, and half a dozen other Eastern 
k>calities, is a battle-field sacred to the investigator of pedigree ; and 
when we leave the Old World and turn to the New, the Mustang, the 
Canadian, and the real American Trotter, open fresh ground for the 
uncompromising Lover of Truth. When, in the name of fortune, 
should we get to the interesting part of the business ? Let us bear in 
mind the naivete of the Russian princess at Lord's, who, in the 
middle of the second innings, asked, ' When are they going to 
' begin ?' and plunge our readers at once in medias res. 

In doing this, however, it is not only the origin of the English 
horse, which I shall leave to other and abler hands, but many other 
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circumstances connected with an animal, more bepraised and more 
abused than any in creation. I hardly think my readers will thank 
me for a repetition of the thrice-told tale, of how many pecks of oats 
or pounds of hay he can eat ; of how many rugs he may require ; of 
his physic, his sweating, his exercise, and stable management. Far 
be it from me to investigate his internal structure, his carpus and 
metacarpus, the bones of his vertebrae, or the physiology of his diges- 
tion. I believe all this to have been so admirably done, and, of late 
years, all scientific knowledge to be based upon such indisputable 
ground, that I would beg my readers to turn to some more elaborate 
treatise for the information, or, par frifirence^ not to trouble them- 
selves about it. And though I would willingly omit all mention here 
of works on such subjects, as foreign to my purpose, I cannot help 
calling the attention of my readers to a large volume lately published 
by Messrs. Walsh and Lupton. It contains a good practical descrip- 
tion of the horse, his uses, management, and structure : it elucidates, 
very happily, many peculiarities of constitution : it enters fully into 
his anatomy, diseases, and their remedies, and may be consultea with 
the greatest advantage by every class of equestrian. For myself, 
when I find I am upon the back of a really good horse, with his head 
in the right place, and his hocks well under him, on a sulky-looking 
morning in November, at the cover-side, I care no more about his 
great-grandfather than I do about my own. 

* Colchus, an Assyrius ; Thetis nutritus.an Argis.' 
*■ Arab or Barb, to me ^tis all the same 
To hunt the fox, and not for flaws, I came.* 

As long as he carries me well, stoutly, and like a gentleman for a 
quick thirty minutes, I'll forgive him if^Shaitan himself begot him. 

Every man, at a certain time of life, has his noviciate in horse- 
flesh. Long may he have dwelt on ally-taws, gingerbread, pegtops 
(no offence to the breeches of that name), and pocket-knives \ on the 
beauties of his first watch, or the vanity of his first gun. But a time 
comes when his unsatisfied longing points to a horse as the only 
term of his desires. The age at which youth is thus affected is as 
varied as the colour of the eyes or the dispositions of the soul. To 
the one it comes when his bare legs can scarcely stride across a 
Shetland pony ; and this is the more genuine feeling. To the other, 
at an advanced stage of Wellingtons and straps, when personal vanity 
has at least an equal share with the true taste for sport. I have 
known ingenuous youth positively training off, or at least settled 
steadily in the saddle at a time of life when his fellow is only just 
about to commence his career, and has barely found his way into the 
pigskin. Still it will come sooner or later, and it behoves the philo- 
sopher to give a right direction to the taste when it arrives. 

Leaving, then, all boys, that is, schoolboys, entirely out of the 
question, as, with but few exceptions (one's own for instance), in- 
tolerable nuisances — and only tolerable from the pleasure of seeing 
ourselves back again as we once were — let us take account of the 
young man emerging into adolescence, and convinced that there can 
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be no true respectability without a horse or two. Perhaps the uni- 
versities, I should add of Oxford and Cambridge (for at present I am 
really ignorant how many may have arisen amongst the schools and 
colleges of modern times), are the best fields for a speculative study 
of this class. It is quite clear that the first question for him to ask 
himself is, ' What sort of animal do I want ?' Having determined in 
his own mind that important demand, the next thing will be, ^ How 

♦ much can I afford to give for him ?' Having joined issue upon 
these points, the conclusion will not be difficult. 

Of all kinds of horses, there will probably be but two which will 
present themselves as eligible to his mind's eye — the hack or the 
hunter. He can scarcely desire to exhibit himself in High Street, or 
on the Trumpington Road, on a Welsh pony, or a Newmarket 
Plater. Now a hack bears with the name a degree of moderation, 
very captivating to university men ; and it seems an easy and inex- 
pensive mode of recreation. But a young man also wishes to find a 
hack that can ' jump a little,* which indeed means, in ordinary par- 
lance, a ^ hack hunter.' A hack hunter is not unlike a ^ gentleman 

* farmer ;' and I have no great opinion of either. They act both 
parts rather badly. If a hack can be found which really can jump 
well, with a certain amount of weight, it seems to be a very valuable 
animal 5 for it is, to all intents and purposes, a good hunter. We 
must however admit that it is so, only provided it be temperate with 
hounds, or in certain hands. Indeed, the pleasantest hack to my 
mind is a hot one, when the distance to be performed is considerable^ 
and you have no company : but the same horse, when the fox is 
found, and you are incommoded by the society of two hundred hard- 
riding acquaintances, becomes a positive nuisance. ' Hot and 
' strong ' is an acquired taste, but ' hot and weak ' is certain and un- 
mitigated grief. 

If, therefore, O young man, you want a hack, buy one ; and I 
have no doubt you will be astonished at the price you will have to 
pay. Let me warn you of the difference between a ' hack ' and a 
' hackney.' I scarcely ever pick up a newspaper without seeing an 
account of some agricultural proceeding or other j and amongst other 
gratifying intelligence at the great fairs, I cannot help remarking 
upon the price of hackneys. Only a few days back I saw them 
quoted at from 28/. to 35/. They seldom, indeed, reach 50/. But 
if any gentleman will go to the great dealers who are supposed to 
frequent these fairs, he will find a lamentable distinction between the 
country hackney and the gentleman's hack. Two or three weeks' 
grooming, physicking, and riding, at least doubles the price ; and it 
is therefore worth while to inquire whether it would not pay you to 
buy of the breeder. The distinguishing features of the horse you 
want are sufficiently characteristic. A neat light head, indicative of 
courage, and fine open vives, which accompany good wind. Clean, 
hardy legs and feet j which, a luxury in the hunter, are a positive 
essential in the hack. Shoulders well laid back ; for though horses 
will go safely on the road or turf, with straight shoulders, there is a 
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feeling of insecurity about them to me which derogates from the 
pleasures of a ride. Quarters, slightly droo{Mng, and the tail conse- 
quently not set on too high. Action is indispensable ; I like it high ; 
and as you sit upon your horse's back, you should, at least, see his 
knee over the point of his shoulder. You will be told that such 
action is wearing to the legs and feet. I do not think so ; for it is 
usually accompanied by a lightness and elasticity suggestive of a torn 
cat upon hot plates. Beware of setting your heart upon great pace : 
many horses can go fast, but it is a mark of great talent to be able to 
move slowly. Nothing but an appointment of a very delicate nature 
ought to put a gentleman upon a par with a butcher's boy. If really 
in a hurry, you may allow yourself the luxury of a swinging hand- 
gallop. Every good hack should be able to canter about five miles 
an hour ; but such exhibitions should be kept for Rotten Row : and 
as the weather is generally too hot at that season for any exertion, 
ou will consult fashion and comfort by a walk. This should always 
e done with a loose rein, which makes good shoulders, and a 
capability of bringing the heel down first, a sine qua non. The 
animal here described would come up to my idea of a good hack for 
general purposes : but should you wish to combine with ordinary 
exercise or vanity the pleasures of a Park hack, you may add to the 
catalogue of excellences, physical beauty. It is true that a horse 
shaped much as I have suggested could scarcely be plain ; but a Park 
hack should be a very model of form. It should be without speck 
or blemish of any kind soever. It may have something more of 
middle piece than the hack for quicker work, or more general use ; 
and it should have a roundness of quarter, and general evenness, 
which may well be dispensed with in the other. Its mouth should 
be delicate, and scarcely require touching; and it should answer to 
that description so common in the vocabulary of an eloquent dealer — 
it should ' carry its own head.' When the ingenuous of either sex, 
the lately emancipated schoolboy, or the newly-gazetted subaltern, 
has determined upon something of this kind to carry him, if he will 
only inquire in Green Street, Stamford Street, or Piccadilly, he 
will easily ascertain the very limited figure at which it may be done, 
and probably ' hear of something to his advantage.* 

Having caught your hare, the next thing is to dress it. Permit me 
to state at once that, unlike the fency costume of modern days, very 
little latitude can here be allowed. If simplex munditiis has ceased 
to be the rule for ourselves ; if crinoline, and fency turbans, or peg- 
top trousers, and scarlet neckties have put to flight the classic purity 
of my boyish days ; if men, women, and children are allowed to vie 
with Parisian acrobats in the adornment of their own persons, it 
must be thoroughly understood that the rule does not hold good with 
respect to their horses ; and that the horse-furniture of an English 
gentleman cannot be too simple. Avoid buckles, excepting where 
absolutely necessary. As I presume, at once, that you never are seen 
in a snaffle, let nothing be added to' your double bridle, unless it be 
a nose-band and martingale. Let the reins be of the finest and most 
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supple leather, consistent with safety ; and should you prefer using 
the old-fashioned style of martingale, with rings, be sure you put it 
upon the curb rein. You will be told of its dangers ; or, rather, I 
should say, when you come to inquire, you will find that nobody can 
explain them* I say, judge for yourself; and if you cannot reconcile 

irourself to the theory, put it in practice. It may be an utterly use- 
ess appendage ; but if not, its services will be most appreciated on 
the curb rein. You will bit your hack naturally in that manner most 
suitable to his mouth, or your hand : if vou happen to have a violent 
one, worth some trouble in riding, it will be a satis&ction to you to 
know that scarcely any horse exists which is not manageable in some 
one bit or other ; and you may have the gratification of riding a very 
handsome horse, at a very little money, with as much ease as, and 
considerably more pleasure than, if he were a milch cow. 

When Sir Francis Head wrote his remarkably pleasant little book 
called ^ The Horse and his Rider,' he advocated in strong terms, and 
an elaborate argument, the substitution in the hunting field of a 
smooth-flapped saddle. It is indisputable that of late years, amongst 
hunting men, they have become much more common, though by no 
means in use to the extent then suggested. In a notice of his book, 
in this magazine, I took the liberty of differing with so good an 
authority in general terms as to its comfort. 1 am still of the same 
opinion ; and hot horses, or horses with a habit of pulling and 
catching at their bit in galloping, are, to my mind, very uncomfort- 
able to ride in such a fashion. In speaking of hacking, the question 
has never been raised. The argument as to economy will not carry 
much weight, in that case, and there seems to be but little chance of 

fetting into a brook, or otherwise encountering mud and rain : but 
would advocate its use on one ground, which, I think, he has 
overlooked, and which I did not myself notice — its superior neatness, 
and its capacity for exhibiting a horse's shoulders to the best possible 
advantage. The riding a hack, unless upon positive business, par- 
takes, to some extent, of vanity. Everything connected with your 
horse and yourself should be en grande tenue ; and as it is equally 
pleasant to sit upon in a country excursion, or in a gentle constitu-^ 
tional through the lungs of London, I shall venture to recommend 
the adoption of a smooth-flapped saddle. 

Many a young and dapper gentleman, regardless of the proprieties, 
has a fancy for a cob — a horse only calculated for the round, the 
aged, or the heavy. And a heavy swell is not always a heavy man. 
A cob is a sort of animal either extremely difficult, or extremely 
easy to be met with. A more valuable sort of horse than a quick, 
active, highly-bred pony of fourteen hands, with round carcass, 
small head, immense back and quarters, and clean but powerful 
limbs, is scarcely to be met with. When really handsome, and 
temperate, and well bred, he will command any price, and should go 
only into the stables of millionaire bankers, merchant princes, or 
noblemen of the highest class and the most fastidious taste. Re- 
garding the attenuated figures of our rising aristocracy, I doubt very 
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much whether Mr, Rice would be induced to part with such a gem^ 
Indeed, with that innate sense of the ' fitness of things' which seems 
to belong to him in common with the immortal square, he would as 
soon mount six feet three on a stunted cob, as the Bishop of 

O d on a leggy thorough-bred one. How far the liberty of the 

subject may be involved in such a refusal, it is not my province to 
decide ; but I think he would be justified in a very strong protest, in 
either case, against the misplacement of pearls before swine. How-^ 
ever, if you cannot buy a cob, you may sometimes make one, and I 
will endeavour to give you a recipe. Keep a sharp look out upon 
aU the coarse-bred, shaggy-coated animals you can see, either in the 
country lanes, commons, or Burners' yards in your neighbourhood. 
As good a head as you can get for your money is desirable ; a broad 
back, big quarters, a thick and curly tail, with big flat legs, are 
indispensable. Don't be particular about the shoulders, nor how he 
puts his foot down, only be sure he lifts it up. Square the tail ; 
and if Mr. Martin is defunct, nick him ; take the hair from his jowl^ 
legs, and fetlocks ; give him two doses of physic, and feed upon 
brewers' grains and beans ; put on him a neat Wilkinson and Kidd, 
and one of Gordon's best Hanoverians, and you will have a very 
valuable, weight-carrying cob. As everything is worth what it will 
fetch in the market, you may consider yourself in possession of a 
treasure ; only don't take him for sale to Piccadilly, but let your 
market be that of Hungerford or Co vent Garden. 

In all questions connected with hacking, I may be allowed to 
remark, that the rider himself has much to do with the tout ensemble* 
If you wish your horse to look well, you must take some pains to 
look well yourself. You may curtail a little of that fashionable 
negligence of apparel, which is a reaction from the wrinkleless coats 
and tightly-strapped trousers of the Georgian era, but you must not 
fall into the opposite extreme. When Bentley suggested that his 
new periodical should be called after his own name^ instead of the 
tVits* Miscellany^ advice of the same kind was tendered to him. 
^ Ut vitia efFugiant Stulti, in contraria currunt ;' and though the 
elaborate toilette of a D'Orsay, and his contemporaries, might be, at 
present, a little outr^^ it is decidedly hi beyond that shooting-jacket, 
high-low, and sombrero style which attracts censure on the Boule* 
vards of Paris, almost as much as it has been accustomed to escape 
it here. The same may be said of your manner of sitting upon 
your horse. There is as much difference between the seat, with 
which you accompany a lady up Grosvenor Place, and your seat 
at Kirby Gate or Crick Gorse, as between the language of the 
drawing-room and the conventional slang of the cover-side. 

And now let us go to the hunting. This is November. When a 
few sharp frosts have stripped the hedgerows of their leaves, and opened 
a view through the blackthorn fences into the ditches beyond, it will 
become the ambitious youth to turn his attention to serious hunting. 
It will no longer be a little gallop through the green rides of a wood- 
land, on the summer hack, or the sturdy cob ; it will not suffice to 
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canter over a couple of stubble fields, through a handgate and a 
broken rail, and turn back again to follow your young hounds into 
the other corner of the cover, with a repetition of the same thing 
till your cob shuts up, and your cub is run into, in some dark and 
blackberry-tangled corner, far from all but the dismounted huntsman, 
the whips, half a dozen chawbacons, and the keeper*s pony. Whilst 
you are reading this, or at the time you might be reading this, the 
goodly preface will be done, and you will have entered seriously 
upon the business of the season of *6i — '62, Your shooting- 
jacket and gaiters must now be laid aside, excepting on those plea- 
sant occasions when, there being no hunting, you are engaged in the 
rides of a mighty wood, missing the rocketers as they come bearing 
down upon you from the far end of the cover, among the highest 
branches of the forest trees. Now you must draw forth from their 
innermost recesses the soft and well-cleaned leathers, and the laugh- 
ing pink. Now must you decide between the white and the brown- 
topp'd boots, and, a true Bellerophon, bring out the Pegasus on 
which you mean to stride across the vale. 

Will the ' Gentleman in Black ' be thought impertinent if on this 
subject likewise he ventures to ofFer a hint or two to the youthful 
sportsman, over whose nut-brown curls but few seasons have as yet 
passed — if the experience of many seasons shall strive to aid the 
inexperience of but one or two ? 

In looking for an average hunter, you will have to disregard many 
points which were of vital importance in your hack, but will be of 
only secondary consideration here. Amongst these may be enume- 
rated elegance of shape and gaudy action. A head need not be 
particularly small, so that it be put on in the right form, and the 
countenance intelligent and indicative of good temper. A good 
goer is always acceptable, and in a hunter is desirable, as you must 
have many a weary mile of road work after the business of the day 
is done j but the action is of a different kind, nearer the ground, less 
nervous, and more for use than show. It is perfectly true that a 
hunter must be, for his special purpose, quite as well shaped as a 
hack ; but he need not be so adapted to catch the general eye, 
His shoulders must be unexceptionable, his quarters muscular and 
lengthy ; his back should therefore be short for his size, and his 
girth deep. If depth and thickness go together, so much the better 5 
but depth alone will carry weight, when aided by other circum- 
stances. Short legs are the natural result of such formation. The 
hocks should be large and flat, with as little fleshy excrescence upon 
them as possible. ' No foot, no horse,' is an old saying. The 
best hunter I ever had, and one of the best I ever saw, had the 
worst feet that ever were in my stable. I always sent him to cover, 
and was glad to get off him at the end of a run, if I found my hack 
anywhere within distance. I bought him in my young days, I admit, 
by accident, but I kept him till we both grew older together. I had 
him seven years. The truth is that you cannot ride a hack with 
anything but sound feet, the road finds him out top soon. You may 
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ride a hunter over turf or through plough with very questionable 
feet, without his showing even the slightest symptom of uneasiness. 
It is bad for a poor man, because his hunters ought to serve as 
hacks ; but it is of no great consequence to a man with a stable full 
of horses. Manners in a hunter is the sine qua non ; you ride him 
in a crowd ; you must stop him at his fences and in gateways ; you 
must pull him up in the height of excitement ; you must bold him 
when you come to grief ; you must walk over one place, and gallop 
at another ; you must blow your nose ; wait for your friends ; cut 
down your enemies ; catch gates on the swing ; turn a hound ; and 
avoid turning them over when an unexpected check finds you right 
in their wake. A soupgon of warmth in a hack is the pleasantest 
thing alive ; you feel that you are up to the mark. Such a qualifica- 
tion in a hunter negatives all his good qualities, and only makes him 
the more disagreeable. If you have any self-respect, what must be 
your feelings when you see the jolly visage of the Master, the ser- 
vants, and the field, clouded with sorrow : when the ladies get out 
of your way with ^ Oh ! pray don't come near me, Mr. Smith, with 
that nasty horse :' when you have no means of looking at the time, 
without danger to your watch«-glass ; or of lighting your cigar, with- 
out danger to yourself; when the ^ best hound in the pack' goes 
yelping from your side ; and you ride, cursing and accursed, without 
friend or associate, compelled to jump the fences, because you are 
still more afraid of the gates ; to be planted, after some hours of un- 
wonted misery, in the bottom of a muddy ditch, unhurt, it is true, 
but with your only means of getting home disappearing rapidly 
towards the horizon. The philosophy of my old friend Bob 
M — rr — tt, a gentleman well known and esteemed in Mr. Croome's 
country, himself no mean sportsman, by the way, is then the only 
resource. He^ like myself, is old enough to appreciate the pleasures 
of a quiet ride ; and, after a morning's exercise on a hot one, was 
discovered, with a bridle in his hand, sitting on a gate, and be- 
plastered with mud, exclaiming, ' Well ! thank God» I've got rid of 
^ that infernal brute at last.' A hunter is essentially different in these 
respects from a hack ; and you may, in few words, substitute length 
for roundness, power for elegance, and steady business for show. 

At the same time, not to dishearten the beginner in life, it may be 
as well to state that for every really good hack a man has, he may 
have half a dozen good hunters. Most men tell you that you will 
have but one really good horse in your life. I tell you not to believe 
them. They must be very bad judges, very bad masters, or must 
have £sdlen among thieves to an extent quite unparalleled . in my 
experience. The reason is this : that whereas there can be but one 
opinion about a hack, there may be fifty about a hunter ; and the 
varieties of qualities and excellences characteristic of a good one 
make the most different (or indifferent!) horses answer equally the 
description. 

The two principal things to be considered are your pocket and 
your country. Slm^uld Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, or Rutland 
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hold out inducements to tread in the steps of the Wiltons, Gilmours, 
Gordons, Gardners, Alfords, ViUterses, Knightleys, Paynes, or 
Foresters ; should ambition tempt you to these slippery paths, in 
search of sport, you must have a different class of horse from that 
which will serve you on the hills and woodlands of Surrey, Kent, or 
Sussex, the straggling banks of Essex, the light fallows and broad 
ditches of the Roothings, or the stiff clays of the Holderness country. 
In this case, the purchaser must look for a combination of blood and 
substance, which can only fall to the lot of the elite. It is not true, 
as has been too frequently asserted, that most of the horses in these 
countries are thorough-bred, /• ^., are to be found in the stud-book. 
The great majority are very highly-bred horses, as their appearance 
will go fiar to show : but the readiness of a dealer with a pedigree, 
and the difficulty of proving or disproving it, render the former asser- 
tion of very doubtful veracity. No horse can live over Leicester- 
shire or Northamptonshire without a great deal of breeding ; almost 
every horse in every good stud has a name attached to him, on the 
sire's side at least: it is a common thing to hear that they are 
thorough-bred, ^ or thereabouts ;' but to affirm that they are so is 
another matter. If a race-horse were bought out of the Newmarket 
stables, sound and good ; if he were well fed and broken as a hunter, 
growing into substance^ with good temper and constitution, there can 
be no doubt that, for a i^ir weight, he would be unsurpassable by 
any horse of the same character with a stain ; but as such an animal 
would be very rare, he would be so valuable as only to find his way 
into the very first-class stables. If such animals could be found 
commonly, there are plenty of wealthy noblemen and gentlemen to 
buy them. But they are very scarce indeed ; and as weakly or 
moderate thorough-bred horses are worse than the generaliQr of 
hunters, most men are satisfied to fill their stables with what will 
carry them well, without inquiring too closely into pedigree. The 
value of such a horse, when found, is about 500/. Mr. William 
Cooper, not unknown to fame as a coachman, has one which was 
sold originally by Mr. Hall, of Willesden Paddocks, for 600/., and 
which was then known as Eclipse. He has changed his name to 
Highflyer, but is worth more now than he was at that time. Lord 
Howth, if I remember rightly, formerly rode nothing but clean tho- 
rough-bred ones over the Pytchley country ; as did Mr. Whitfield in 
like manner : and Sir Charles Knightley, when a young man, sold 
Benvolio and Sir Marinel at enormous prices for those times. But 
he was the horseman, par excellences of his day. Let my modest 
young friend who is commencing a stud, set about buying something 
that will carry him to hounds 3 he will always find a pedigree for him 
when he has earned it. 

Another class of horse is that more useful — but like most useful 
things in this world, less highly-prized one — which is excellent in 
everything and every country that is not too fast for him. Overpace 
him, and you stop him ; for your half-bred ones can't jump when 
beaten ; and when they fall XMy take a deal of consideration about 
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getting up again. They are generally very good hunters ; honesty 
sound) and clever. They used to be great at timber, and stone 
walls ; and though their price some years ago was about 60/. or 70/. > 
no one looks at them now under 120 guineas. They are admirable 
for their own country, but may be easily misplaced. Jones likes a 
puller ; I can't say I do. If a man prefers going straight when he 
ought to be turning to the leading hounds, I can easily understand 
his prejudice. If a friend or two less is of no consequence to him — 
well and good : he has no more certain method of decreasing the 
number than by riding into or across them. I should as soon think 
of forgiving it as the man who trumped my ten, with ace, king, 
queen, and knave gone, and five of the suit in hand. A man may 
shoot his wrong bird by accident, or endanger the odd trick by an 
extra glass of champagne, but the man who rides a runaway horse 
with hounds is one step removed from a deliberate murderer. 

If you are a light man, you will have a great advant^e ; but 
beware of throwing it away by riding a too light horse. Your hunter 
should always have a stone or two the better of you, otherwise you 
may as well be fourteen stone. The man who has sufficient 
strength in the arms and shoulders to hold together a horse over his 
weight, must mount himself at considerably less money, or at a very 
great advantage. 

There are scarcely any horses (like men) who have not their 
faults. The thing is to know them. One horse can go through 
dirt, and this is generally a quality of pure blood. They can bear the 
last straw which breaks the camel's back. We presume that camel 
was a half-bred one. Another requires to be held over deep ground, 
and to be pushed along a headland, or round the hedgerows of a 
field. As a rule, avoid short cuts through heavy land, unless the 
case is a desperate one, and your horse to be depended upon. « 

Most men like a start, but few know how to get it. A good 
fencer, before hounds settle, is here in his element ; and by taking a 
liberty, you may get a lead, of which, unless the pace be very severe, 
you will not be depiived. Three or four good stiff fences at starting 
have a wonderful effect in shaking off the crowd ; and, that once 
effected, your horse will go more kindly, and you will have a choice 
of ground and place, which ought to insure you a victory. It's like 
a lead in trumps ; you may keep it for two rounds, and win the trick 
with a moderately good hand. 

If you have any doubt about your horse's capabilities, you ought 
to have no fear of being jumped upon. You are sure to be followed 
at the easy places, and the difficulty is to find a follower who will 
give you time. You will have fewer at a good big fence, and 
scarcely any at a hog-backed stile with a footbridge to it. Most men 
are safe enough at fourteen feet of water. 

There are two parts of a run which floor the impostors ; the first 
five minutes and the last. But there are men who cut a prominent 
figure in the former, who have but a slight chance of living beyond 
a burst. Of all qualities commend me to decision. The moment 
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you get into a field you should know where to get out of it : but you 
had better go wrong than change your mind. Don't ride before the 
hounds if you can help it ; but there are so many ' thrusting 
^ scoundrels ' in these days, that I think two couple of hounds will 
justify you in going a head. However, obedience is the secret of 
success, and if the Master wants to go first, it's your duty to hold 
hard. 

As a youngster, you will find it exceedingly easy to follow, as long 
as your horse will last, but exceedingly difficult to lead. I think the 
late Lord Alford was as good as any I have ever seen as a leader ; in 
fsLCtj without intending a pun, he was second to none. Asa horse^ 
man, Lord Clanricarde is not to be beaten ; and his quickness is a 
quality more within reach of your praise than your imitation. 

It is very desirable that you should not take the wrong horse into 
the wrong country. A striding galloper in an enclosed valley is not 
more out of place than a short-backed slug on the Hampshire 
downs. I can enjoy hunting anywhere in the world, so long as 
there is a fox on foot, through the heaviest vale or the murkiest 
wood. I love the note of a hound : but to find yourself on a rank 
bad one, quietly dying out from sheer incapacity, in the middle of the 
Market Harborough country is a grief which no pen can describe, 
and no language adequately convey. It has happened to me once or 
twice in my life, and the very remembrance of it adds another gray 
hair to my crown. 

I shall conclude these scattered hints with one more word of 
advice. Sir Francis Bacon says : ^ It is not only the difficulty and 
^ labour which men take in finding out of truth, nor again, that when 
^ it is found, it imposeth upon men's thoughts, that doth bring lies 
^ in favour ; but a natural though corrupt love of the lie itself. A 
' mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.' Well ! he was a great 
philosopher, and conversant with corruption i so that I am prepared 
to believe him. I have no doubt that men will tell lies to other 
people. But when for no interest whatever they are found to do the 
same to themselves, then indeed I am astonished at their unnatural 
depravity. Almost every man does so about his horse. He either 
discovers him to be bad, and persuades himself that he is good ; or, 
predetermined on the subject, avoids any probation at all. The 
moment you have bought a horse, at whatever cost, find out his weak 
point. Honesty is the best policy — towards yourself at all events. 
Give him, hack, race-horse, or hunter, the most unmistakable trial, 
and if you know the worst — you need not tell it. 
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WILD LIFE. 

No. 8. 

I WOKE next morn in the lonely bush of Australia, and saw my pink 
on a chair, and my cap reposing on it, and these formed a text for 
old-world thoughts. Memories of pleasures long since ^ in the deep 
^ bosom of the ocean buried,' floated again for a brief moment, and 
reminded me of home, old customs, habits, and forms, of early com^ 
panions, sport, and many little chippings from a life sufficiently 
varied. I naturally recurred to times almost forgotten, and the hopes 
and joys that had long since sickened and died on the waste of 
memory. Some that I remembered well had passed away, some 
married, and fathers of children grown old enough to scorn their 
parents; some wretched amd forsaken, and others broken on the 
wheel of fortune, never to be sunned again in the varying beams of 
prosperity, but to finish life always ^ under a cloud.' There was no 
hum of early toil, no clanking hammer, no anvil note, no clamouring 
of break-ofnday labour, no scenes of ale-house mirth, no recognition 
on the way to work, no summer greetings or hasty winter's nod dis* 
turb the sunlit morn. Summer and winter, work-nlay and sabbath, 
come and go, and yet man's work changes not. No distant tolling 
of church bells, no wayward flinging of the sabbath chimes, charm 
the still air, but all is hushed save when the woodman's axe proclaims 
his care, or the quick crack of rifle breaks the long lull of lasting 
silence, and knells the death of a doomed 'possum. 

The magpie jerks himself along, secure and impudent as always ; 
crows, working out their daily wants, hunt for the secret worm ; 
black cockatoos wing flittingly through the wilds, whilst their white 
brethren betake themselves to corn-stacks, and cresting their tufts in 
defiance, seek from the wealthy store of the settler their daily stolen 
meal. 

' Yes, madam, that pretty cockatoo for which you gave two 
^ guineas yesterday at the Pantheon, is only a cousin of numbers I 
^ have shot in that far-off countrv ; he will outlive you, young, pretty, 
' and full of life as you may be. For his term of existence is greater than 
' man's.' Many a time have we concealed ourselves under wattles 
covered with straw, and secretly assassinated his friends. Often 
have I galloped full swing into the midst of a predatory family, and 
blazed at them over my horse's head ; but it is a difficult task to kill 
them, for they are more cunning even than women. 

I remember on one occasion we went out to shoot wild turkeys, 
because a black fellow had brought us information of a flock having 
been seen in a certain part of the station. We therefore started off 
on several shooting screws, that had long been accustomed to a gun, 
and most other surprises, and after a little trouble we came in sight 
of them, and my friend shot a brace right and left, whilst I was con- 
tent with my humble share of a single bird. We had the huntsman 
with us to carry the game on horseback. Soon after, we came to an 
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open glade, where we saw some ' native companions * (something of 
the stork genus), and pegged off a couple ; thence we made for some 
large lagoons covered with black swan and everv species of duck, but 
the wary birds were all out of distance from tne shore. However, 
after much manceuvring, we knocked over five birds, only two of 
which, however, we recovered. Rambling on, we advanced into the 
quail country, and dismounting from our horses, which we left in the 
servants' care, we proceeded to kick them up as plentifully as grass- 
hoppers : we killed a bagful, and then turned our heads homeward, 
well satisfied with our morning's performance. 

Near home we met some black fellows who had trapped a lot of 
parrots alive ; and as we had nothing better to do, we persuaded them 
to bring them on to the station, where we made an impromptu 
pigeon*trap, and spent an hour banging away at them. 

Having discussed lunch, we wander down to the kennels, but rest 
a while to see a bullock killed at the slaughter-shed for supplies to the 
station. I take the rifle from the man's hand, and aiming just an 
inch above the tuft in the beast's forehead with the first ball, he falls 
down prostrate and dies without a groan : but the effect is more 
exciting to two bullocks that are penned up in the adjoining stock* 
yard, who, smelling the blood, race round the enclosure, searching in 
vain for a means of exit. Maddened with fright, they career about, 
their tails stiff in the air, until at last one fiercely charges the barrier 
seven feet high, and jumping against it rather than over it, plunge 
their way through and make for the mountains. I fancy no one was 
very eager to stop them, for we regarded their flight from behind 
some sheltering trees. 

This reminds me of rather a laughable scene that took place once 
when we were wild cattle hunting. A party of us were out on the 
mountain ranges for the purpose of destroying some of the badly bred 
bulls that were spoiling the breed of the stock ; and as meat was of 
little value at that time, we determined to get rid of some worthless 
old patriarchs that were leading a dissolute life in the fastnesses of 
the hills, and had each a vaccine seraglio. We had had a hard time 
of it, and had each tired out two horses, when lo I a great, coarse, 
iil-bied bull went away with a m^hty thundering roar, and bursting 
through the scrub, carried all before him, and led on the herd at a 
very good bat. Armed as we were with rifle and revolver, and our 
horses tired out, it was no easy matter to keep pace with them over 
the broken ground ; however, we kept them in view, and raced into 
them whenever the ground was at all favourable. At length the old 
bull turned to bay in deep boggy ground, and stood up to his hocks 
in the swamp : We all fired, and down he dropped into the soft earth. 
Now it was always supposed to be an honour to cut the long tuft off 
a tail, to be reserved as a trophy of prowess and good horsemanship, 
the same as the possession of a fox's brush was once regarded. In 
this case there was little inducement to go squelching knee deep in 
mud to obtain the barren honour ; but a son of Mars, who had only 
come down for a few days' sport, determined not to let slip a chance 
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of boasting of his sport, dashed gallantly through the swamp, and 
reaching the bull, before despoiling him of his ornament, had the 
audacity to stand on the carcase, and give a death holloa ! Judge, 
then, of our surprise and his dismay, as the bull slowly rose, and 
regarding his pigmy despoiler, lowered his head, and made a charge 
at him. I don't think, in the course of my life, I ever saw a pair of 
jack-boots go through the dirt in such style ; he punched great holes 
in the stiff mud, his mouth wide open, and his eyeballs curled round 
the corner of his head, his hands well up, and his hair on end, and 
roared louder than the bull: but he was in little danger, for the 
animal was mortally wounded, and had, I suppose, been stunned by 
a head shot, which had not penetrated the brain. The beast trotted 
off, however, for a little distance, when a second volley brought him 
to the ground, and he died the death and became meat. 

Capital sport it was, too, and many a bye day, when there was no 
hunting, we spent amongst the hills ' rounding up ' cattle and driving 
them into the plains and stock-yards to be branded and counted. 
Wild horse hunting was still more exciting and more dangerous, 
because the pace was greater and the game nobler. I remember 
well the death of a noble stallion on the hills : he was as black and 
as wild as Mazeppa's steed, and his style of going magnificent. He 
led a mob of about twenty mares ; and all the skill of all the stock- 
men could not drive him and his harem into the stock-yard, con- 
sequently they were of no earthly value to their owner. So his 
death-warrant was signed, and we prepared somewhat sadly to carry 
out the execution of his sentence. To this end a body of horsemen 
equipped made for his haunts, and after some little trouble found the 
mob. The gallant stallion tossed his mane loose in the air, and 
with a wild snort and neigh broke down a steep gully — a perfect 
picture of equine beauty. . His faithful mares followed, and soon in 
the distance is heard their heavy footfall, like thunder reverberating 
amidst the hills. Many a long hour that chase lasted, for the 
horses we rode were all chosen as the fleetest and most enduring on 
the station. The black fellows rode like madmen, for they are 
generally good horsemen, and like the excitement. The stockmen 
are always hard-bitten fellows, too idle to work, but who like the 
freedom and dash of bush life ; and ourselves, all hunting men, of 
course, entered into it with a sportsman's spirit. At last, one of the 
party, spurring on ahead, hid himself behind some rocks, and taking 
deliberate aim at the noble leader sent a bullet into his spine, and he 
rolled over, never to rise again. The mares dashed in circles round 
their dead sultan, and ever and anon drew near and snuffed the 
tainted air, then bursting away, scattered bewildered.* 

With a saddened triumph we watched his eye glaze and the last 
throbbing pulse of life ebb away, and then he lay still, a splendid 
model of a horse. 

Up and away ! Now we drive the mares towards the stock-yard, 
and ere night have them all safely stockaded. 
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Evening has set in, and the moon lies basking in the arms of 
Endymion, and the happy lovers gaze at their own beauties in the 
vast mirrors of the broad lagoons. Only the 'possum screams, and 
the guttural bullfrogs jerk forth their ceaseless notes. 

From the time the colt is first caught to the time when his forked 
tyrant is seated on his back but small pains are taken by the bush- 
men to explain to the frightened animal that, although man has 
resolved to become his master, he wishes, at the same time, to 
be his friend^ 

In this unenlightened country the subjugation of one of God's 
best and most useful gifts to man is effected in a rough and brutal 
manner; but those who have studied Mr. Rarey's plan must be 
convinced that his is the humane one : and all will agree with me 
that the summary and injudicious means adopted to subdue the 
young horse are savage and irrational. Unlike the bold system in 
South America, no one here attempts to tackle the animal until he 
is safely trapped within the stock-yard inclosure, which He is in- 
duced to enter in the company ana following the example of older 
and tamer animals, accustomed to regard the yard as a refuge 
from their pursuers, who may have hunted them for hours over a 
fatiguing country. Once barred in, the riders rest from their 
labours, and over the customary pipe relate personal anecdotes of 
their particular prowess, and how the whole mob would have 
escaped but for some miraculous act of horsemansRip executed in 
marvellous style at the precise moment, at imminent risk of the 
narrator's neck. But for that not a horse would have been yarded 
that day ; for bragging ' is the badge of all their tribe.' A likely- 
looking three-year old is selected, and a man enters the inclosure 
with a long stick and a running noose at the end of it, which he 
passes dexterously over the colt's head, and then he is ' roped.' 
The startled animal dashes ofF mad with fright, but the trailing end 
of the lasso is secured, and by the united strength of several men he 
is brought to a standstill ; and half choked he stands tottering, or, 
overcome, falls headlong on the ground. A green hide halter is 
now deftly slipped over his head, the choking lasso slackened, and 
he rises astonished, frightened, and furious : in vain, however, his 
struggles. He rears, he plunges, falls backward, and rises only to 
renew the vain contest with his captors, who, holding on to the long 
rope attached, allow him to wear out his strength, till he is com- 
pletely quelled. A strong bit is now forced into his mouth, the 
roller and breaking tackle adjusted. He is then released, and allowed 
to reflect on the mutabilities of equine existence until the con- 
sideration of his captors permits him to taste again the sweets of even 
a modified freedolii. This system is pursued daily for a week, 
when a saddle is strapped on him ; he is blindfolded, and a black 
fellow, perhaps — his life not being of any value — is put up, the 
bandage withdrawn, and he sees for the first time the terrible object 
astride on him, when he usually humps up his back, and springing 
up in the air all four feet at the same moment, leaps several feet 
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backwards, forwards, or sideways, as the case may be. Instantly 
bounding again, he repeats this performance with incredible swift- 
ness, or varies it by a teetotum movement on his hind legs ; then 
down goes his head, and he sets to work milling as only a donkey 
or a native-bred horse can. This is what is called ' buck-jumping/ 
and very pretty sport it is to witness J The next thing is to give 
him a bucketing rounding up cattle, when, if he does not tear ofF 
your leg against a tree, or split open your skull against a bough, he 
will be considered an efficient stockman's horse. But you must 
keep him at it, for woe betide you if you let him get fresh, for in 
crossing a creek — a favourite opportunity — you may find yourself 
performing Leotard's favouiite trick of executing a somersault in 
mid-air. 

Thus endeth the chapter on colonial horse-breaking. 

But we were on our way to the kennel, after killing a bullock, 
when I digressed, so let us wander on. 

The kennels are bark hut fashion, fitted up with sleeping benches, 
and divided as usual : outbuildings for breeding bitches, exercise and 
feeding yards, and all complete, and well bricked, and close to a 
very picturesque running stream termed a creek. The black fellow, 
our whip, has turned boiler, and is tasting the contents of the copper 
by inserting his fingers and licking up the savoury gravy ; for be it 
known, the broth was of better stuff than dead horse, being, in 
fact, composed of the carcase of a bullock, very often killed expressly 
for the kennel. 

We routed the pups, and the black fellow turned down a 
tame rabbit; and it was amusing to watch the innate instinct of 
hunting in the smallest, which gave tongue in baby accents as he 
dwelt on the line of scent. Bunny got away, however, and proved 
a rarebit supper to some prowling dingo. 

There is now nothing to be done but dinner, and those ever- 
lasting bush stories, and innumerable pipes, bush slang, price of 
cattle, what diggings are paying best, and the wool market ; and, as 
Pepys says, ' and so to bed.' 

Before day had dawned I awoke and heard the heavy drops of rain 
pattering against the windows, dull, ceaseless, and threatening ; the 
hot earth sent it back in steam ; and as I looked forth the vapour 
rose thick and curling as from a caldron. Promising, very. I took 
good care, however, not to keep the ill news to myself, as I like to 
share everything with my friends, and so awoke the whole house and 
told them. 

* For the rain it raineth every day— 
With a heigh-ho, nonny.' 

We were soon booted, spurred, and mounted^ and jogging along 
towards Tantwangua on the trail of a native dog, for the black fellow 
had been out overnight and laid down the head of a bullock as a 
decoy, and we knew that at break of day the dingos would make 
away for the mountains. It was yet dark, and of all the dismal rides 
in the world, the worst is going to cover early in the morning in a 
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pouring rain. What churchvard memories of departed misdeeds rise 
like ghosts before you then ! Relentless tailors, deserted loves, un- 
grateful fathers — fellows who have injured you by their kindnesses — 
those you have injured, and of course naturally hate — money lent — • 
money borrowed — first love — last night's punch — the chances of life 
— your own deserts — the miseries of memory and the pleasures of 
hope — deferred — a bad cigar in your mouth, a sickness of the 
stomach, and a feeling as if the skin of your face was tightened with 
crisp wrinkles, and the rain gently percolating down your [spine all 
the time, having been first strained through your neckcloth. 

By this time we have arrived at the bait, and in another moment 
we have found and are away. ' Forward ! gone away !' every 
one yells, though why it would be difficult to say, since each man 
knows it as well as another. How they go ! By Diana, this is a 
run ! 

What was I saying just now about churchyards and reflections, 
debts, and the rest of it ? Pshaw ! this is a glorious world, after all. 
The men you meet are all good fellows, and joy beams on every face. 
A fig for trouble ! ' A plague on this sighing and grief, it blows a 
' man out like a bladder,' and we are all lean fellows here and as 
happy as some princes. These Australian boys have a knack of 
riding and forge ahead in excellent style. Here goes for a great 
hog-backed log, and over we go right well ; now amjdst the forest 
trees and now through the scrub ; when suddenly my horse takes 
me under the bough of a tree, and wipes me ofF his back as simply 
as the long-haired Absalom, and I find myself seated on the ground, 
alone in the bush, without the remotest idea of how on earth I am 
to find my way home. At first I thought it funny, and then I didn't, 
but yet tried to persuade myself it was only a joke : so I did what 
most men do in a similar difficulty, I lit a pipe, as a preliminary step, 
I had no more idea of where I was than a blind man in the Arabian 
desert without his dog. I follow on mechanically in the tracks 
made by the horses*^ feet, with a sort of vague notion that they will 
lead me somewhere, until I remember that the dingo is making for 
his home on the mountain crest. I look out eagerly for a running 
stream to guide me, as it is always a good plan to follow falling 
water. But I look long and in vain ; the infernal laughing jackass 
looks at me quaintly, and bursts out in a jeering guffaw ; and the 
crows cock their heads knowingly as they wing onward, and seen^ 
to caw ' Lost his hoorse,' ' Lost his horse.' It is clearly no use 
wandering about in the bush, so I toil up a high hill, and light a fire, 
the only consolation I have, except my pipe. There is rather a 
tempting hollow log, but [ am suspicious of snakes and mindful of 
centipedes, scorpions, and other nameless and playful insects. I 
never was so little enchanted with wild, life, or more inclined to 
appreciate companionship, supper, and blankets. Then, again, I might 
he speared by a party of marauding blacks and toasted for supper 
(but that was a vain fear) ; at all events I must listen through the 
long night to the howl of the dingos, always a cheering and har^ 

2 G 2 
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monious concert. If ever I get back, thought I, PU forswear hunting 
and take to domestic life and mild gardening. I was voraciously 
hungry too, and I turned over in my mind ' what to eat, drink, and 

* avoid,' laid out petits soupers^ and rejected them as not recherche 
enough. Would a mayonaise do? No, too flimsy. How about 
lobster ? devilled kidneys ? No ; after all a good plain steak, and 
plenty of it, would suit me best. My mouth watered (the only liquid 
I had) in vain. I cast about for more dry wood to make up the 
fire, which blazes high in the air. I make it bigger and bigger with 
fiendish delight, until at last, tired out, I sink to rest under its 
soothing influence, and dream of — nothing. 

I awake suddenly, however, for I hear shouts in the distance, and 
to the long-drawn-out accents of the native, ' Cooo-e,' I respond 
with a will. Mounted black fellows had been sent out in all 
directions from the station when my horse returned without me; 
and, guided by my fire, had soon found me. They had sent me 
a spare horse, and in a few minutes I was making for home at 
a ^lop. 

1 arrive, lights are on the table, jolly faces sit around, not over 

* fimeral baked meats,' but glorious rios of beef; so plunging into 
the first tankard I can lay hands on, I nod an acknowledgment to 
their welcomes, carve off great wedges of meat, which I swallow, 
together with their chaff, in high good humour. 



FARMING AND FOX-HUNTING. 

Although living in the centre of what may be called the second 
fox-hunting country in England, abounding in fine old pastures, and 
where, fi-om the small quantity of land under tillage, it is manifest 
that little damage can be sustained by farmers in comparison with 
other districts, from fox-hunters riding across their turnips, seeds, or 
wheat, still complaints reach my ears about the foxes, and their 
aggressions upon the poultry-yards, with threats of destruction which 
during the past summer, I have been told, have been carried into 
execution. Now we are free to admit that, since the establishment 
of poultry exhibitions, a strong stimulus has been given to the im- 
provement and more extensive breeding of this kind of farm-yard 
stock, which may be made to pay quite as well as the cattle, sheep, 
or pigs upon the farm ; and we see our nobility even advertising the 
sale of eggs from prize birds of various kinds, at what would have 
been considered a monstrous price in former years — realizing almost 
the fable of the goose which laid golden eggs — silver ones, they may 
be truly called, which are sold for a shilling each. Well, we must 
not complain of the new impetus given to the poultry trade, which 
wanted a fillip of this kind to prevent fowls and ducks degenerating 
to the size of a good pouter pigeon ; for even in this country there 
are still many old fowls to be met with, which would pass for spring 
chickens, as to weight, not averaging more than two pounds each 
when stripped of their feathers. 
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Some few years ago there was a regular traffic in this commodity, 
old hens, in Devonshire, where the breed was very small, and 
dealers purchased them freely for the London market ; where, after 
having been well fatted, they were sold in the months of April and 
May as veritable spring chickens. Plump and nice-looking they cer- 
tainly were when brought to table, and from being fed upon some 
particular kind of food, by no means tough, or hard in the flesh 5 al- 
though their age might easily be detected by an experienced carver 
in the process of severing the joints* The general price of these 
little old-feshioned ladies of the poultry yard was a shilling each, paid 
to the farmers' wives by the higgler, who had his profit to make for 
fattening, and carriage to London or intermediate towns. But now, 
one egg of a prize bird is sold for as much money. With these facts 
before us, due allowance must be made to the better halves of 
farmers, when inroads are made upon their feathered pets by ill- 
mannered foxes ; nor can we wonder at their resentment, when suf- 
fering such losses by these midnight marauders. And even the good 
man of the house, to obtain peace, may be sometimes obliged to pro~ 
mise, if not actually perpetrate, the murder of the delinquent. He 
may bear, without complaining, damage done to his crops and fences 
in the pursuit of the animal, but the objurgations of a non placens uxor 
at his fireside, are not so lightly to be treated. The Missis is gene- 
rally the Master over the penates^ and we know the efFect produced 
by dropping water, even upon a stone. 

There are, however, or were — for of one, I fear, we must now 
speak almost in the preterite tense — three varieties of farmers, as of 
foxes. The genuine old John Bull, whom we were accustomed to 
meet in bygone times, at fair or market, his jolly rubicund face 
beaming with honest good-humour, and dressed in his shorts and 
mahogany top-boots, whilst his naked right hand grasped the pliant 
ground-ash stick, cut from his own hedge. There was character 
about this stamp of man which none could mistake ; his looks giving 
evidence of honesty, integrity, and civility. He knew his proper 
position, and did not presume upon anything higher. But what have 
we now in his place i One — half-trader, half-farmer — who, being 
pushed forward, by his friends supplying him with capital sufficient 
for the undertaking, embarks in the agricultural, as he would in any 
other business, with a superficial stock of knowledge, acquired by 
two or three years' sojourn in some farm-house, and a little smat- 
tering of chemistry, by which he thinks to eclipse all the old clod- 
hoppers, whose apprenticeship commenced at the plough-tail. We 
don't mean to denounce entirely chemical experiments as chimerical, 
or productive of no benefit when applied to agricultural matters, 
although we do know that a vast deal of nonsense has been written 
about nitrogen, oxygen, &c., &c., which is more likely to lead any, 
save experimental philosophers, into error and difficulties. Great 
improvements have no doubt been effected of late years in regard to 
agricultural implements, the demand for which has stimulated the 
energies of engineers to the utmost extent of their capabilities. We 
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have threshing, mowing, reaping, and ploughing-machines worked by 
steam, the benefits of which, although great to the farmer, are of 
somewhat doubtfiil advantage to the rural population, by superseding 
manual labour. But in this utilitarian age we seem to lose sight of 
the fact, that the poor will be always with us. Notwithstanding, 
however, we have been often told, that machinery does not diminish 
hand-work, yet the thousands of artisans thrown out of employment, 
through this agency, durmg the last two or three years, give a flat 
contradiction to this assertion. 

We well remember the time when the introduction of threshing- 
machines roused the suspicions of agricultural labourers through the 
length and breadth of the land ; and great was the devastation com- 
mitted by them in their midnight attacks upon farm-yards, where 
sometimes the whole of the cereal crops were consigned to the 
flames, and the obnoxious machinery broken into fragments. The 
men of that generation have passed away, or become aged and 
infirm, and another has arisen, to whom the shrill scream of the 
steam-engine is as familiar as the click of the old water-mill was to 
their fathers. Well, I am not exactly of the same opinion as an old 
maiden lady, who, when asked if she did not consider great improve- 
ments had been made by novel inventions, answered indignantly, ' I 
' think nothing improved, sir ! Young gentlemen are not improved 
^ in their manners, or young ladies either ; and as to railways, sir, I 
* never travel by them except when absolutely compelled to do so, 
' from the want of post-horses on the road.' As to the manners and 
dress of the rising generation, I confess to sharing the old lady's 
ideas ; but railways are undoubtedly a great convenience to one 
sometimes, although scrupulously avoiding those murderous excur- 
sion-trains. Farming has also undergone considerable changes for 
the better within the last twenty years, since landlords have dis- 
covered that draining is a profitable undertaking both to themselves 
and their tenants. Yet, the new style of farmer is not to my liking, 
who assumes too many airs for his position. The fact is, although 
people generally are not aware of the movement, that this old world 
of ours is undergoing the gradual process of being turned topsy-turvy, 
shaking the old squires and farmers out of their places, into which a 
new class of men are scrambling, having regard to no other than 
the money power, by which they have themselves risen. Many of 
these are now occupying the old manor-houses in the country which 
have been snatched by those agents of his satanic majesty — the 
lawyers — from the hands of their rightful owners, and purchased by 
the millionaire, who is too great a man to reside in such old- 
fashioned places. The new-light tenant assumes the ill-litting con- 
sequence of his superiors, and chooses to be dignified with the title of 
an esquire ! Yes, although it may make even pussy laugh to see it 
— her master half grazier, half cattle-dealer, and one third farmer, 
usurps the place of the old country squire ; and his lady, with her 
rotundity of person, increased to frightful proportions by additional 
yards of crinoline, stalks up the aisle of the church on Sunday with a 
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pomposity too ludicrous for even the commonest labourer to behold 
without a silent sneer of contempt. 

The third class, species, or variety of farmer, is the man who has 
sprung from the ranks, that is, one, who from small beginnings, as a 
retailer of potatoes, ducks, and chickens, or other country com- 
modities, has got on by little and little, screwing and half starving 
himself and family the while, until his industry and perseverance have 
been rewarded by the purchase of a cow, the taking a few acres of 
land — four or five only at first — and has now perchance become the 
occupier of some forty or fifty, for which he pays a higher rent than 
any other farmer in the parish— simply because he happens to be the 
poorest ! This is the way of the world. The poorer the individual, 
the more he must pay for everything. And truly these men do deny 
themselves almost every comfort in life, to squeeze out the hardly- 
earned money, and it is surprising how they can make up their rent 
at all, and support their families. The wives work like slaves, and 
the veriest trifles by which a halfpenny can be realized are not over- 
looked J flowers, fruit, vegetables, the produce of the garden, as well 
as that of the poultry-yard, contribute their quota to the stock — or, 
rather, old stocking. Farmers of this class, however— -if farmers they 
may be called — although thinly scattered over the grazing districts 
and midland counties, abound chiefly in Devon and vVales, where I 
have often seen their wives and children sitting in the open streets on 
market-days — ^winter and summer alike — without any protection 
from the weather, save an old umbrella — with their stock in trade 
exposed for sale, and little sucking-pigs, wrapped up in old blankets, 
more carefully defended from rain and cold than themselves. To 
such people as these, to whom every head of poultry is of conse- 
quence, it would be useless to speak of fox-hunting as a national 
sport, or the benefits it may confer on the country generally. They 
are restricted from selling hay, were the price ever so high. Fox- 
hunting, therefore, can do them little good, by way of enhancing the 
value of their produce, and they consequently expect remuneration 
from the Master of the Hounds for any depredations committed on 
their poultry, and if that is not readily tendered, foxes are destroyed 
forthwith. 

I heard of a case in point last summer, in the very best part of an 
old established fox-hunting country. A litter of cubs was laid up in 
a bank belonging to a small farmer, and the vixen having carried 
away several of his chickens, he went over to a fox-hunter living 
near to state his grievances. The gentleman promised to write 
immediately to the Master of the Hounds, and obtain compensation 
for his loss ; but more than a week having elapsed before the answer 
arrived — the Master being from home — the farmer waxing impatient, 
took the case in hand, by destroying the whole lot, cubs and mother 
together. Remonstrances, of course, were unavailing. ' Fox-hunters,* 
he said, ' did him no good, but just the contrary, by riding over his 
' land and breaking down his fences ; and he couldn't afford to lose 
* his poultry into the bargain/ 
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In such cases as these (for which there is generally a separate fund 
in every hunt) the money value of the fowls must be paid down, or 
we know the consequences, although, by very simple precautions, 
the denizens of the poultry-yard may be protected from the ag- 
gressions of Reynard the fox, by placing nets or red rags round the 
coops in summer, and taking care that the poultry house door is well 
secured in winter. J'oxes have a great dread of netting — why or 
wherefore, unless they have been bolted into rabbit nets by terriers 
and ferrets, no unusual occurrence ; or enveloped in one set pur- 
posely to entangle their own precious carcases, it would be difficult 
to explain ; whereas rabbits and hares, we know, go slap into a net 
without hesitation, even though they have been bundled in its meshes 
before ; but a fox will always keep at a respectful distance from any- 
thing of the sort, when there is no pressure from without or within, 
a curious instance of which fell under my own observation this last 
summer. Having two broods of young ducks, each containing 
thirteen, in two coops with the old birds, a cross between the wild 
and Rouen, upon which I set considerable value, they were 
placed, when young, upon the lawn, in front of my bedroom 
window, having heard of a fox's visits to some of my neighbours. 
The ducklings were enclosed at night between two long boards, 
reaching from coop to coop, leaving a pretty good space between 
for their pans of food and water, and, on one side only, a thin net 
was suspended, the other being quite open. For three weeks or a 
month nothing occurred — no case of meeting my friend Reynard 
* by moonlight alone * — and I began to think he entertained too high 
a respect for ' Scrutator * to pay his poultry a visit — when, one fine 
morning, about 3 o'clock (the hour at which I used generally to be 
called to go out cub-hunting), I was roused up from my slumbers, 
by the cry, not of hounds, but of the ducks in full choir — the old 
birds quacking most vociferously. Thinks I to myself, My lord has 
called at last, and means to have ducks for breakfast — so creeping 
out of bed, and donning my toggery with unusual haste, I just 
peeped out from behind the curtain — as sly young city damsels do 
sometimes at red coats passing through the street — my window 
being generally open during summer nights, and there, lo and 
behold, stood my little friend Wiley (he was but of the Lilliputian 
order or Gallic breed, although an old and knowing one), very coolly 
surveying my pet ducklings, and licking his chaps in anticipation of 
a savoury meal. How long he had remained in his position, or been 
prowling about the pen, I, of course, could not tell ; but when my 
eye fell upon the red varmint, he was within a yard of the board on the 
open side, over which, being only a foot and a half high, he might 
very easily have stepped into the enclosure ; but it was evident from 
his hesitation that the net on the opposite side scared him from his 
prey. His tactics were bothered how to proceed further ; and my 
inripression is, that he would have retired as he came, if undisturbed, 
without ducks for breakfast. However, after closely scrutinizing 
Mr. Wiley's proportions, and the keen morning air reminding me 
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that bed was a more comfortable situation to be placed in than at 
an open window, I saluted my morning visitor with a screech, which 
lifted him off the ground as if he had been shot through the heart ; 
and, without casting even a glance behind, he bolted through the 
hedge anyhow, and across the field : fester he could not have fled, 
had Charles Payne with his bitch pack, and Pytchley Field of three 
hundred horsemen been rattling at his heels ; for to give him a 
thorough good fright, my screams were repeated some five minutes, 
and from that day to this, no fox has ever revisited the purlieus of 
my poultry-yard, at least not a chick has been lost or carried away, 
out of some sixty couples, dotted about in their pens, throughout the 
summer months in a large orchard, without any protection, save a 
bit of netting or red streamer suspended on a stick to wave over the 
coop. By adopting similar precautions, farmers therefore may easily 
prevent foxes from destroying their poultry, without having recourse 
to more severe measures. 

In these times, however, the majority of large tenants participate 
in the amusement as well as in the benefit of fox-hunting. Many 
holding grazing lands have a four-year old to exhibit at the covert 
side, and two or three more coming on in succession from a well-bred 
mare by a thorough-bred horse. There are always gentlemen in 
every hunting-field, besides horse-dealers, on the look-out for such 
animals to keep up their stud of hunters ; and the chances are greatly 
in favour of the young one, if of a good form and height, with 
freedom' of action and speed, realizing from 120 to 150 guineas; 
even a dealer will give nearly that sum on speculation. Well, what 
would be the value of the young one out of the hunting-field i Per- 
haps 70 or 80 guineas — so that, by fox-hunting, the breeder obtains 
some 40 or 50 more, which leaves a pretty strong balance against 
damage done to his lands, fences, or poultry-yard, in this one in- 
stance. But there are in every good hunting country other sets-ofF 
in favour of fox-hounds. The hoofs of two or three hundred 
hunters will leave in wet weather unseemly marks behind them 
over old heavy clay pastures, or across seeds and turnips and new- 
sown wheat ; but two pounds extra per ton for the farmer's hay, and 
ten shillings for oats and beans, more than fill up all the dents in the 
lands, and gaps in the hedg;es. These are truths which cannot be 
gainsay ed ; the prices of fine meadow-hay, and a good sample of 
oats and beans, obtaining far higher rates in fox-hunting districts 
than in cities or large towns. In short, save for the great number of 
fox-hunting establishments, and studs of hunters maintained through- 
out the country, now that posting has ceased, hay and oats would be 
a drug in the market. 

I warn the occupiers of land, great and small, whether residing in 
the grazing districts, or the most remote counties of England or 
Wales, where a pack of fox-hounds is established upon ever so 
moderate a scale, that the cause of fox-hunting is their cause also, 
and deserving their most strenuous support, notwithstanding the ab- 
duction of a few ducks or chickens from their poultry-yard, and a 
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little damage done to their fields and fences. I warn them of a state 
of thing;$ which I see fast approaching, when game-preserving will 
usurp the place of fox-hunting. How will they fere then when half 
their cereal crops will be eaten by hares and rabbits ? The battue 
system is increasing very fest. The old squires are superseded by the 
cotton lords, and lucky speculators, who are, almost to a man, game- 
preservers and fox-destroyers. Crafty landlords of this class who 
have purchased properties in hilly or woodland districts, will insist 
that such are not, and never were calculated for fox-hunting countries 
— it is an old stale tale, to which facts give the lie direct. What did 
the roughest part of North Devon exhibit under the mastership of the 
celebrated Jack Russell, but a succession of fine runs and excellent 
sport, day after day, year after year, with those fine moor foxes ! 
The fast scurries of twenty or thirty minutes over pastures green, 
from gorse or spinney in the great shires, might have been wanting, 
but in their place more genuine sport was afforded. 

It is the feshion now to talk of pace only, and of those favoured 
localities abounding in large open pastures, as the only appropriate 
districts for fox-hunting. This is a delusion and a snare to entice 
young sportsmen away from their homes and their more legitimate 
sphere of action — Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum, Few of our 
remaining country squires can afford to spend their money and time 
year after year at Melton. Let me warn these, as well as fermers, 
that it is their interest, if not their duty, to support fox-hunting in 
their own neighbourhood ; but as it is the object of this paper to 
consider fox-hunting more particularly in reference to tenant fermers, 
I may have occasion to enlarge upon its general advantages to the 
community at large in a future Number of ^ Baily.' Setting aside at 
present the eifrit de corps of every true Briton in fevour of the fox- 
chase or other wild sports, we must endeavour to point out how the 
interests of the tiller of the soil would be benefited by the with- 
drawal of fox*hounds from his land, and the substitution of game- 
preserves in their place ; and as one fact is worth more than a score 
of fencies, I cannot do better than state a case in point (out of several, 
I am sorry to say), which has feUen more particularly under my own 
observation when shooting not long since over an adjoining property 
to a rich cotton lord. The house and estate, which this novus homo 
had recently purchased, had, a few years previously, been occupied 
by an old country squire, who had maintained a pack of fox-hounds 
at his own expense, although in a very humble style, for many years. 
At last, the lawyers got mixed up in his concerns, and the old squire 
knowing more about the wiles of a fox than those of the legal fra- 
ternity, found himself denuded of his property after being forced into 
Chancery, and mulcted to the tune of some ten thousand pounds, to 
pay the costs of these harpies, although, strange as it may appear, he 
gained his cause. This is one of those anomalies in this miscalled 
Court of Equity, of no rare occurrence ; in short, it may be said to 
happen daily, and will, until this Augean stable of impurities and 
abuses is cleaned out by some herculean hand — for a task greater 
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than that of Hercules is here. But to return to the poor old squire, 
who soon found himself in the situation of the lion in the net set by 
his hunters, and with no kind-hearted little mouse to gnaw him out of 
the toils — he was led captive at their will — kicked out of his ancestral 
possessions, and told he might consider himself fortunate in being set 
at liberty at all. Under the new dynasty, every fox was destroyed 
to make room for pheasants and rabbits — and such a scene of devas- 
tation ensued to the tenants' crops within two seasons as I have 
rarely witnessed. But the damage was not limited to the rich man's 
lately-acquired domain only. The tenants of the estate adjacent to his 
coverts suffered in like manner, and one wheat-field over which I 
was shooting at the end of September had been left by the farmer 
without a sheaf having been gathered by the sickle. Part of it, indeed, 
appeared as if it had never been sown, so thoroughly had the ground 
been eared or cleared by hares and rabbits. The tenant was of course 
oud in his complaints, although he had permission from his own 
andlord to kill all the rabbits he could catch on his land. ^ But it's 
little use, sir,' he remarked to me, ^ for as fast as I kill, others 
come, and in such shoals at night, that I must give up sowing that 
side the farm altogether.' ' Well,' I said, ' you once complained 
of the old squire's foxes, carrying off your poultry, and I've a notion, 
did once shoot an old vixen that had laid up her cubs in the brake 
overhanging your farm-yard.' ' Yes, sir, I won't deny it ; I was 
fool enough to listen to my missis, who made a botheration about 
an early brood of chickens, and kill the old bitch fox ^ but if ever I 
point my gun at another, may the barrel burst in my hand. Folks 
never know when they're well off — and what's all the ducks and 
chickens we could raise in five years, to that ten-acre piece of 
wheat, cut down by those worse varmints the rabbits in one 
season ? Why, there's handy a hundred pounds out of my pocket, 
let alone the barley and oats t'other side the hedge. Now, sir, I 
think of what you've often told me before — that game is a worse 
enemy to farmers than foxes.' 
The result of this state of things was, that every tenant upon the 
property of the millionaire sent in his resignation unless the rabbits 
were entirely destroyed j to which remonstrance the great man 
turned a deaf ear : and being consequently obliged to take all the 
land near his preserves into his own hands, he became a wholesale 
dealer in game, supplying the neighbouring manufacturing city with 
large quantities of rabbits weekly, where he had previously carried on 
such successful trade in cotton. Whether this new speculation in 
fur and feathers pays or not, I have no means of ascertaining. 
Some say it does, others not. Whether or no, the thing is clear, 
game preserving is rapid I v gaining that ground which once grew corn. 
The cry raised by the oattue man is, ' A has Fox-hunting !' To 
the farmers, then, of Great Britain, one and all, of whatever degree, 
I sound the tocsin of real alarm. Beware of game, and protect 
foxes \ for you may rest assured that they are and ever will be, of 
much more benefit to you, than mischief. Two acres of wheat de- 
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stroyed by rabbits is worth more money than one hundred couples of 
common ducks and chickens, that is, at the usual market price, 
deducting the cost of production. We have been told of misgivings 
amongst Masters of Fox-hounds in woodland districts, as to the result 
of the present season, from the shortness of funds, scarcity of foxes, 
and increase of game preserves ; and I warn the farmers in time not 
to lend their aid also to the suicidal act of extirpating the foxes, to 
their own ultimate loss. Scrutator. 



OUR ELEVEN IN WINTER QUARTERS. 

' Now is the winter of our discontent, 
Made glorious summer.' — Shakespeare* 

There are a few circumstances connected with the Australian 
Cricket Match which are not quite unimportant to the readers of 
^ Baily ;' and the talented articles which have appeared so often in 
this magazine on that very amusing subject are a guarantee that it 
receives at the hands of the subscribers its due proportion of notice. 
We beg, therefore, without any desire to supersede, even for a 
month, the excellent correspondent who usually caters for the lovers 
of the bat and ball, to lay before the public the progress of this 
undertaking from its earliest proposal, as calculated to excite an 
additional love for the finest athletic and scientific game in England ; 
to foster a happy recollection of the mother-country, and the golden 
days of boyhood, in the colonists j and to exhibit in its true light the 
liberality and good spirit which has actuated Australia from the 
beginning to the end of this business. We cannot allow it to be 
supposed that we are or have been ignorant of the little cabals and 
impediments that have sprung up during the negotiations on the part 
of some of our own players, from whom we had a right to|expect better 
things ; but as the purpose of this article is to allay all ill-feeling, if 
any such exist, and to give cricket and everything connected with it 
as amiable a form as possible, we take our leave at once of the only 
unpleasantness which has occurred throughout a difficult and per- 
plexing arrangement. 

Some months back a distinct offer of 150/. each was made to 
twelve professional cricketers, inclusive of the umpire, to go to 
Australia for an exhibition of such play as can be seen, it is sup- 
posed, nowhere but in England. In addition to this douceur, which 
was to recompense them for the disagreeables of the voyage, and the 
prospect of sea-sickness, from which most of them had suffered in 
their American trip, all the expenses of their passage out and home 
was to be defrayed by the colonists, as well as every requisite of sub- 
stantial comfort during their visit. In fact, not only were they to 
be paid for the pleasure of their company, but they were to be con- 
veyed to and from the place of entertainment at the expense of their 
hosts. When a man goes this length, we generally allow him to 
select the means of conveyance. If he sends his dog-cart to fetch 
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US to a good dinner, we might prefer the close carriage, but we 
hardly tell him so. We put on an extra coat and a shawl neck- 
cloth, and, in consideration of the hospitality that awaits us, we 
overlook a trifling discomfort or two. This was much the case 
with the Englishmen. As the great expense of an overland journey 
was rather beyond the calculation of the colonists, they proposed a 
London or Liverpool first-class sailing vessel, which was to land 
the cricketers about the beginning or middle of December, and 
return them to their native ground {Lord's or the Oval) by the 
following May. We can easily imagine that our friends Parr, 
Jackson, Wisden, and, indeed, one and all of the ^Ute^ would have 
enjoyed the wonders of art and science exhibited to them on their 
route had their original request been entertained j and that their 
manners and style, which at present leave nothing to be desired, 
would have acquired an additional continental polish, with which sun- 
burnt faces and handsome beards would have been quite compatible. 
But, as we said before, such unfortunately was not to be the case ; 
and Australian gold was found only up to the 5,580/. requisite for the 
ordinary expenses of the business in hand. It was just possible that 
the match might have fallen to the ground, and that our cricketers 
would have had to spend the winter at some such place as Naples 
or Alexandria, possibly in the yellow fogs of England itself, when 
Mr. Commissioner Mallam came to the rescue. A commissioner is 
of very little consequence without money : but when a man appears, 
backed by the sinews of war, to carry out a project, of however 
grand a nature, he assumes quite a different form in the eyes of the 
persons concerned. And really, when we begin seriously to consider 
the business, there is a certain amount of grandeur in travelling 
between 15,000 and 20,000 miles for a cricket match : in tempting 
the dangers and the inconveniences of a two months' passage, 
heightened by the prospect of the steward's assistance for a certain 
amount of the distance, and all, perhaps, to be bowled out by an 
Australian provincial in the second or third over. When a man runs 
down from London into the Quorn or Warwickshire country for a 
day's hunting he thinks he has done something worthy of note ; and 
his wife, at all events, chronicles the fact for good or bad j or should 
his ambition carry him to the Holderness country, or the York and 
Ainstey and back, in the course of eight-and-forty hours, it becomes 
an enterprise, and the performer is a hero rivalling Dick Turpin 
himself. What shall be said, then, for men whom no distance 
daunts, and no dangers affright, but who run over to the very 
antipodes in search of their favourite pastime ? 

Well ! we don't know what Mr. Mallam's persuasive powers 
might have effected, but we are inclined to believe that the timely 
aid of Messrs. Spiers and Pond with a guarantee of 7,000/. for the 
expenses of the trip turned the gallant Mallam into a very Chry- 
sostom, whose words, henceforth clothed in gold, produced a con- 
viction as vivid as the immortal Father himself, 

* Aunira per mcdios ire satellites.' 
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There was no more doubt, no more disaiFection ; and it only 
remained for H. H. Stephenson, who had manfully stuck to the ship 
ever since her launch, to select an Eleven, and get his team under 
weigh. 

It is the misfortune of everything good in this world to excite 
some envy amid almost universal admiration. And as envy is ^ a 
^ gadding passion, and walks the streets,' it is not singular that it 
should be catching and spread. We are therefore very anxious to 
impress upon the Australians the difficulties of getting together an 
Eleven, which should not the more uphold the honour of the old 
country than do honour to the liberality and sportsmanship of the 
new. The very highest talent in the country was to be sought for. 
Here and there, of course, a disappointment may be expected to 
occur. Every man cannot afford the time, and cricketers are just as 
valuable, on an average, as other people to the women of the ^mily. 
But upon the whole there can be no doubt that Stephenson has got 
together an Eleven, possessing certain excellencies which cannot be 
many pounds behind perfection. Australia would haV^e been glad 
to see the wicket-keeping of Lockyer, the bowling of Jackson, the 
batting and fielding of Daft and Hayward. Australia is a young 
lady in her teens, and naturally desirous of seeing everything that 
can be seen. But one*s capability of admiration is limited, in this 
world ; and the young woman may depend upon our having sent 
her some noble substitutes fbr these names, and worthy representa* 
tives of the very best cricket this country can produce. We trust 
that there will be no feeling of disappointment whatever that one 
or two names should be omitted, which all lovers of cricket would 
have been glad enough to have seen there. We doubt whether 
the team could have been materially improved, under any circum- 
stances 'y but when all the difHculties are taken into consideration, 
we are surprised to see such an assemblage of talent under the most 
unexceptionable generalship. 

Enterprise deserves to be rewarded : and we are glad to know 
that the return to this country will be by the overland mail. The 
liberality of Australia will afford the Cricketers an opportunity of 
seeing a portion of the world, which otherwise might have been a 
sealed book to most of them. We trust they may profit by the 
occasion. In these days foreign travel refines and softens ; and no 
man can be considered to have passed creditably through his curri- 
culum who has not added the advantages of continental experience. 

If the truth is to be spoken, it is as well to state that we speak 
incorrectly, in mentioning Australia as the hospitable entertainer of 
this project. The credit is really due to Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
merchants of Melbourne, who have placed the sum above mentioned, 
7,000/., at the service of the Eleven, and have employed Mr. Mallani, 
a gentleman connected with them, as their representative. Long 
life to Messrs. Spiers, Pond, and the rest of the firm ! We should 
be wrong not to have exerted ourselves to meet their generosity ; 
and we can assure these gentlemen that, neither in cricket nor in 
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feeling, will they fail of their money's worth. Cricketers have 
much in common, more than most people, even though 16,000 
miles of ocean separate them. 

Mr. Mallam is not ignorant of English life. We had almost 
expressed a wish that he had been ; in order that the farewell dinner 
given to the Eleven might have lost nothing by anticipation. He 
may, however, have conceived such an ovation to have been 
equalled, on some occasions of the kind ; he could never have seen 
it surpassed. A dinner in itself might have but little to do with 
cricket; the sirloin may or may not be connected with a good 
' twist,' or roast pheasants with a ' shooter ;' but the dinner of the 
Bridge House Tavern, the farewell to the Eleven adventurous 
spirits, was of so unmistakeable a character, that Mr. Mallam will 
return fully impressed with our appreciation of the game and its 
supporters. The middle of October is not exactly the time of year 
to find London full of patronage : on the contrary, the country 
houses, the Continent, or the cover side have attractions for many 
of those wh© are the habitues of Lord's or the Oval ; but it was 
gratifying to see about 130 or 140 gentlemen of influence in the 
Surrey Club, and elsewhere, assembled, at some inconvenience, to 
do honour to the intended pilgrims, and to the representative of the 
distant colony to which they are going. The names of Mr. Charles 
Hoare, and the President, with that of the Messrs. Walkers, Nappers, 
Vyse, Pontifex, F, P. Miller, A. Marshall, and Burbidge are not 
unknown in the cricketing world. The profession rushed to the 
front upon this occasion ; and bold was the presence of our old 
acquaintance Mynn, as he charged his glass to the health of ' the 
Australian Twelve.' There was John Lillywhite, Sewell, Julius 
Caesar, and many more equally anxious to start propitiously on their 
voyage the enterprising band. The glorious secretary of the Surrey 
Club, Mr. W. Burrup, was tremendous in his enthusiasm : and 
never did waistcoat cover a bosom so full of cricket as does that of 
the worthy Vice. In fact, in concluding our short notice of this 
important arrangement, we must not, for the sake of our Austra- 
lian brothers, omit to state, that the success of Mr. Mallam, and 
his cordial reception in this country, amongst cricketers, is almost 
entirely owing to the exertions of the Surrey Club. In saying 
which we pay a well-deserved compliment to our friend Burrup, 
which will be best appreciated by those who are best acquainted 
with his worth. 



OUR JOCKEYS.— No. IV. 

Jem Goater is a young man who, if he has not so distinguished 
himself as some of his fellows we have portrayed, is on the high road 
to fame and fortune, and may be regarded as one of the few jockeys, 
in the true sense of the word, that is still left to us. A younger 
brother of William Goater, the highly respectable trainer of Findon, 
he was brought up, like him, in William Day's academy, in which he 
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was early in life initiated into that species of stable discipline, so 
essential to the forming of a useful servant And as William is but 
a later edition of old John Day, so the training may be said to be 
the same which rendered Hampshire so famous for its horses and 
riders. After remaining with William Day some years, Goater and 
his brother Henry left Woodyeates, and commenced in business for 
themselves at Littleton, near Winchester, on the same premises occu- 
pied by William and Montgomery Dilly, from whose yards Mango, 
Alarm, Muscovite, and many other great winners were vanned 
over the country. Here as trainer and jockey, the brothers, who 
entertain a kind of * Corsican ' affection for each other, have been 
established some few years, each in their way rendering that cordial 
co-operation, without which no establishment can by any possibility 
succeed, and which has been the means of bringing Jem into notice 
earlier than would have been the case, had he to have fought the 
battle of life ' without the aid of either patronage, or the press.' Large 
as is the Findon Stable, the winners it has yet produced have been 
too few to promote our hero to that position which some younger 
jockeys have acquired. But Lord Portsmouth, when he found he 
could not always be sure of Alfred Day, paid Jem the compliment 
of engaging him as his substitute ; and on Buccaneer, King of the 
Forest, and others of his Lordship^s horses, he has always proved 
himself quite first class. On Rupee he distinguished himself for 
Mr. Hamilton ; and if he has not been so lucky for Mr. Howard as 
his old jockey, who won that gentleman The Derby, it has only been 
that the animals intrusted to him have hardly been as good in point 
of quality. Still, several two-year-old stakes fell to his share, and he 
may be said to have had the cream of the Findon riding. Within 
the last twelve months, circumstances rendered it necessary that 
Alfred Day should resign into his hands Lord Palmerston's cap and 
jacket J and although he has not been able to pay the Premier's bill 
for him up to this time, still his noble employer is satisfied he will do 
his best for him. But the office of jockey to a Prime Minister, we 
fear, is more honorary than profitable. Goater's style is neat, and his 
seat a strong one ; and having now got rid of the habit young 
jockeys have of throwing themselves about in the saddle, he can finish 
with any of the top weights of the day, and is infinitely more patient 
and sparing of his whip than some of higher standing in their own 
estimation. His best * bits,' according to our notions, were in the 
provinces— on Saraband at York, and on Queenstown at Lewes, 
although he can boast of a Chester Cup on Joe Miller, and a Cam- 
bridgeshire on Sultan. In manner Goater is very quiet and unassum- 
ing, and he behaves himself in a way that noblemen and gentlemen 
appreciate, even if they do not make the same fuss with him as is 
done with others of his class. With young Tom Oliver he has 
always shown a great partiality for music ; and if not quite up to the 
form of a Thalberg, he nevertheless rattles over the keys, as he 
does over the Hampshire Downs with his hacks. And as a proof 
of his gameness and devotion to his art, we may remark that, when 
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at the Ascot Second Meeting he was thrown, and stunned by a half- 
broken filly jumping the cord with him, the first question he asked, 
when he came to his senses, was, Who rode her I Such men as 
these we want, for there are far too few of tliem about. 

Sam Rogers now comes up, who recalls to us more vividly than 
any other of his species the Chifneys and Buckles of former days, 
when jockeys did not fear hard work. In fact, since the decease 
of Nat, we look upon him as the sole representative of the old 
Newmarket jockey, now very nearly as extinct as the English 
wolf-dog. In reviewing Sam's career on the Turf, which has 
extended over a quarter of a century, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the idea that Fortune has behaved most scurvily to him ; 
for while he has had a v^ large share of business, the leading 
honours of his profession, such as The Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, 
have been refiised him, and conferred on his juniors, who are 
' stones ' behind him in point of ability and artistic science. Sam, as 
all the world knows, is the son of old Joe Rogers, trainer to Lord 
Lonsdale and Lord William Powlett for so many years, and one of 
the strangest characters at Newmarket, being equally remarkable 
for getting his horse ready as for his fidelity to his employers, who 
all held him in the utmost esteem. Born almost in a stable, and 
with a miniature race-horse for a toy, young Sam's earliest hours 
were spent in the stalls and on the backs of his father's nags ; and 
at the age of nine — sooner, by far, than any boy was ever trusted at 
Newmarket with a racer — a cap and jacket, and boots and breeches 
were specially manu&ctured for him for Mr. Simmonds's Careful, 
a two-year old filly, which he rode for The Feather Plate in 
The Houghton Meeting, 1828, his weight, including saddle and 
bridle, being 3 st. 9 lb. Although he did not win, his father was 
satisfied with his performance, and saw ^ that he would do / 
and he was kept at exercise work a couple of years longer, being 
only indulged occasionally with a gallop in public. But in The 
Craven of 1832 he may be said to have ' burst his egg-shell,' for he 
won The Ditch Mile rlate for Lord Lowther on Scuffle, beating 
old Sam Chifney by a couple of lengths, which was thought a great 
deal of at the time, for Chifney was then in his zenith, and hap- 
pened to ride the best horse in the race. His father's string of 
horses not being a large one, and very few horses coming to New- 
market from the provinces, Sam's rise was not so rapid as might 
have been expected ; and as now nothing goes down but Fordham 
and Edwards, so then Arthur Pavis, with his mahogany tops, the 
quiet Jem Chappie, and the grim-visaged Nat carried all before 
them in light-weight riding, and that it required some courage in a 
trainer to put Sam up against them. Still he got some occasional 
mounts, and the Duke of Grafton liking the way he rode Calmuck 
and Alumnus for him, used occasionally to give him a chance, and 
he won The Garden Stakes for him on -^gyptus. His first regular 
master was Lord Lowther, whose cap and jacket he still retains, 
and who has stuck to him unflinchingly throughout his career. 
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Among his other masters were Christopher Wilson (the father of 
the lurf), for whom he won The July Stakes on Yorkshire Lad ; 
Mr. E. V. Fox, or 'Deaf Fox'— or * Mr. Hill's Fox/ as he has 
lately been called — for whom he * Plated ' round the neighbourhood 
of Ipswich, Yarmouth, and Beccles ; and the late Duke of Rich- 
mond, who has to thank him for The Somersetshire and The 
Wiltshire Stakes with The Currier, and two tremendous races on 
Mus against Mendizabel, The Hopeful with Reel, and The Port 
with Lothario. The Richmond connection naturally led to the 
formation of another between him and Lord George Bentinck, 
which, while it lasted, was productive of mutual benefit, as he won 
for him The Column on Flytrap, ' The Thousand ' on Firebrand, 
The Criterion on Gaper, whom he got third for the following 
Derby, and no end of two-year old races. Harvev Combe, who, 
trained with his father, never would have anybody else up ; and Sam 
probably never rode a better race in his life than he did for him 
at Ascot, when on The Nob he beat Jem Robinson on Oakley by 
a head, 4 to I being laid 'without compunction' on the latten 
Following Lord George came Sir Joseph Hawley, who was glad 
of him when he was open ; and among his own stable employers 
for whom he was most lucky was Mr. Craufurd, for whom, with 
The Cur, he carried ofF in succession The Warwick Cup, The 
Queen's Plate at Lichfield, and The Csesarewitch. Lord William 
Powlett has also been most stanch in his support to him, and^ 
although he has lately taken a private trainer, still retains his call 
upon him ; and as a trifling mark of the respect which Sam holds 
him in, we may state, when he last sat for his portrait at New- 
market he chose his lordship's colours to be painted in. General 
Anson and General Peel were not insensible to his merits, and 
would have employed him oftener, but he was as difficult to get as 
the Attorney-General in Westminster Hall. In 1854 he had the 
misfortune to lose his father, who died after seeing his grandson beat 
his own son; and although there was no necessity for his con- 
tinuing the training establishment, the claims of his large family super- 
seded all idea of the extra fatigue and anxiety it would entail upon 
him, and he entered upon its duties as resolutely as a trainer as he 
began life as a jockey, and still kept his connection together. 
Shortly before poor Frank Butler's health gave way, there was a 
vacancy in the Palace Stable, which the Admiral judiciously filled 
up with Sam ; and on Frank's retirement he stepped at once into the 
leading business at Newmarket, and, as the Duke of Bedford's 
jockey, must have had his ambition fully gratified. What he did 
for the Duke is of too recent occurrence to require dwelling upon, 
though we should not omit to mention he won ' The Thousand * 
with Habena, and ran second for The Two Thousand and Derby 
with Sittingbourne. From John Day's stable he has generally had 
a retainer for The Derby, and one of his best rides was getting the 
despised Marionette second to Musjid. For Whitewall he has 
ridden now and then 1 but an unfounded prejudice about Toxo-^ 
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pholite for The St. Leger, to have won with whom, at starting, he 
assured us he would have willingly parted with an ear, caused an 
estrangement which is not likely to be made up. And, in justice to 
Sam, we must observe there never was a softer-hearted beast than 

* Tox,' who, the moment he had not got it all his own way, put his 
Tiead up like a shutter. Among others whose colours he wears, is 
Mr. Campbell Windham, for whom he won The July on Glen- 
masson ; and when Isaac Woolcott brings one of that gentleman's 
from the Far West, it is never prudent to stand 'a shot' against him. 
In thus rapidly running over the career of Sam Rogers on the Turf, 
we may possibly have omitted some of his employers, and some of 
the chief races he has won ; but we have said enough to prove that, 
barring The Derby, St. Leger, and Oaks, he has won nearly every 
great event on the Turf, and has ridden for every nobleman and 
gentleman of eminence and respectability whose name is to be found 
in the Calendar. As a horseman, he is perhaps the finest since Sam 
Chifhey that ever went upon Newmarket Heath, and we believe he 
could sleep as well on the back of his animal, as he could on his bed^ 
but we have seen others who, in those finer points of jockeyship, 
which escape the attention of the million, we slightly prefer. But this 
is quite a matter of taste, as Kean and Macready were each great 
tragedians, and each had his admirers. In Match riding he is seen 
to very great advantage ; and when he gets hold of a boy, as he 
did in the late Match between Lord William Powlett and Lord 
Chesterfield's colts, it is certain to be all over with the young 'un, 
as he will have the first run. As respects nerve and courage Sam's 
superior has liever been known at Newmarket ; and if one was to 
take exception to any single point in his riding, it is that perhaps he 
is a trifle too severe on some horses, whose temperament he may 
tnistake. Still his seat is, in sporting language, ' good for sore eyes 

• to see,' and he seems to have transmittedit to his Son and daughter 
— the latter a young lady who, as a female equestrian, is not to be 
beaten across a country by any of the celebrities of the day. The 
question of which have been Sam's best races will always be a 
Subject of debate 5 but, to our liking, the way he handled Dove for 
The Oaks made a lasting impression on us, and we regret Lord 
Exeter did not take a similar view of the case, as she never ran 
near so well since. His performance on The Nob with Oakley 
Was masterly, and we well recollect the late Lord Jersey, him- 
self a consummate horseman, congratulating old Rogers upon it. 
A.gain, the thought of his two set-to's on Mus against Connolly on 
Mendizabel makes us grow young again, and we have in our eye 
still, his finish with Micmac at Ascot for the Squire. To those 
who, like ourselves, and the school in which we have been brought 
up, hate a race-course to resound with whips like the Great 
Northern road before the existence of steam, the way in which he 
nursed Marionette was a treat we have rarely experienced. And as 
the present season is on the eve of expiring, let us add that the best- 
ridden race of the year was when he beat Wingrave and Alvedistoii 
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at Goodwood with Caterer, as every inch of ground was measured 
with the accuracy of a land surveyor. Of the meaning of the word 
fatigue he has not the slightest notion, and for endurance we would 
almost back him against Deerfoot himself; for we question if the 
latter would be partial to the feat which Sam performed the day 
prior to the last Bedford Meeting, when, having received in the 
afternoon * a wire ' from Isaac Woolcott that he should want him 
the following morning at Bedford at 8*io, he put on his sweaters, 
and, being unable to walk, rode in them a distance of forty miles, 
and by another ride the next morning in them, on the same horse, to 
Bedford, which is twenty-four miles from Newmarket, the nine 
pound was got off, and he was enabled to ride for his employer. 
Comment upon conduct like this is unnecessary. 

In private life Sam is very popular ; and although his temper is 
hasty, and his nature sensitive in feeling his talents are hardly appre- 
ciated as they deserve to be, his heart is in the right place, as he 
is always ready to say a good word for a fellow-jockey; and should 
any of his comrades iall into distress, and a subscription be got up 
for him, the first tenner in the list is sure to have appended to it the 
name of Samuel Rogers. 



A FEW WORDS, WITH A LEGEND. 

BY THE COUNTRY SqUIRE. 

It had been my intention to furnish the next * Baily ^ with my thoughts 
upon things in general — the past shooting— prospects of future hunt- 
ing, ^ De rebus cunctis et quibusdam aliis ;' but really and truly the 
wind has been all taken out of my sails by the ^ri^dite and amusing 
' Gentleman in Black.' Without pretending to his powers of descrip- 
tion, I may say'that I cannot read his essays but that I find before me 
the reflection of my own ideas — the echo of my own sentiments — 
matter which, if I have not written or expressed, seems like the 
rechauffe of a dream. I must therefore be content to share the 
general enjoyment of the operation of a kindred and congenial spirit^ 
and endeavour to find hereafter something, which we are told is not 
under the sun, in shape of novelty. Meanwhile I have thought 
that, to some readers, my versification may, by way of variety, be 
more acceptable than my prose, and I therefore offer a legend 
embodying the substance of a tale of the romantic Glen of Lochay, 
as related to me in the Coillich Wood last month, where I was 
shown the tree, with the marks still extant, and the stone which the 
Bogie is still supposed to frequent. With some difficulty I wormed 
out the particulars of the ghost story from a Highland attendant 
while fishing in Loch Tay. 

My friend, though affecting to despise the ' superstition,' was 
evidently no sincere sceptic, but imbued with the credulity of his 
kilted brethren of the mountain and the moor. It is right to observe 
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that there are two versions of the story : I have adopted that which 
best suited my purpose. There is scarcely a hero of antiquity of 
unenviable notoriety who has not been invested by some querist 
with attributes the reverse of those for which he has been credited 
by the historian, playwright, or poet. 

* I have stood at Athens upon Hector's tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted— Time will doubt of Rome.' 

Some say that the farmer was a good man like the weaver, and 
his revisiting ' the glimpses of the moon ' an act of pure friendship. 
Should any posterity of Donald Brown yet survive, they must receive 
this legend simply as a fiction founded on fact. 

' I know not how the truth may be, 
I tell it as *twa& told to me.' 



A LAY OF GLEN LOOHAY; 
on, ^OE i»as»rD ov oonucH woei>* 

I will sitig you a lat ot Glen Lochay, 

The tale of the Coillich Wood ; 
Of the fearful affright, of the weaver that night, 

At the tree were the bogie stood. 

Good Duncan M*Pherson, a weaver by trade, 
Tried to keep Donald Brown from evil ; 

But Donald the farmer, quite deaf to the charmer. 
Surrendered himself to the devil. 

For Donald's black heart was as hard as the door 
"Which he shut in the face of his friend ; 

Though known to be rich he was hard to the poor, 
Neither morals nor manners he'd mend. 

But Donald too soon, in the height of his sin, 

Was summoned bevond that bourn, 
To the goal we are all alike destined to win, 

But whence none have been known to return. 

When dying he sent for the weaver, and said, 
' I have no time to say what I wanted, 

To tell you mv secret when low I am laid. 
Be assured by my ghost you'll be haunted.' 

Then Donald relinquished his home and his house,* 

The scene of contention and strife. 
Regretted by none but Jus-ettSsring spouse. 

And the weaver, the friend of his life. 

It chaneed in n^t year, upon Michaelmas eve, 

That the weaver went out for a lark, 
And to sup with a fri^d.— but intended to leave 

And be nome again soon after daik. 

Next morning his kindred were wondering why 

No Duncan as yet had turned up ; 
They heard he left sober, but not over dry. 

From the place where he went out to suj). 

* < Linquenda tellus, et domus^ et placens 
Uxor,'— HoR. 
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They knew that through dark CoiUicli Wood was his course, 

Because 'tether way was a worse 'un, 
So they filled all the wood, and they hawled themselves hoarse, 

With roaring out * Duncan M'Pherson.' 

They found him at last clinging fast to a tree, 

That tree which is ne'er to be felled, 
Where the marks of his fingers and toes you may see, 

For with awe they may still be beheld. 

Terror-stricken he scarcely could speak to relate 

Why he clung like grim death to his post ; 
But he stammered out something at last to his mate 

About having * encountered a ghost.' 

'Whose ghost Y cried his wife, 'come, come, none of your chafi, 

That's the stuff we serve out the marine.' 
Says he, ' The wrong side of your mouth you would laugh 

Had you chanced to see what I have seen. 

' As sure as yon sun in his splendour arose, 

And as sure as that sun will go down, 
There, erim as in life, in his doublet and hose. 

Stood the ghost of the late Donald Brown ! 

' He spake to me plainly, and told me his reason 

In Coillich for taking his pleasure. 
Because in his lifetime 'twas here at this season 

At midnight he buried a treasure. 

' Last Michaelmas day, having eaten his goose, 

It appears, if the truth must be told, 
As was often the case, he was out on the loose. 

And he picked up a sack fiiU of gold. 

* He hid it — the secret had ne'er been found outr— 

It seems 'twas his habit to hide 
His effects in odd places, intending, no doubt, 
To remove them before he had died. 

' But the secret died with him — he told me of more 

Hidden treasure, describing the spot ; 
Not one hundred yards hence, there is buried a store 

Of his tin in an old iron pot. 

* He claimed to belong to the M'Pherson clan — 

Through his life he had been a deceiver ; 
But he died with a wish to befriend but one man, 
That was Duncan M'Pherson the weaver. 

* His soul couldn't rest, for it knew no repose 

If the fiends in possession would let it ; 
So he came up, the treasure to me to disclose.' 
Says the wife, 'Don't you wish you may get it? 

* Hoot awa, mon, ye're daft — ^ye were drunk as a sow, 

Dinna fash me with fuddled fule's claver ; 
Ye were dreaming — but let's get a spade anyhow, 
We'll be testing your bogie palaver.* 

Then Duncan, though trembling, relinquished the trunk 

He had clung to for shield and defence. 
Came forward, though still in a deuce of a funk. 

And said * Gudewife, that's right Qommon senge.' ^ 
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They dug with a mattock, thej plied with a spade. 

They pegged with the pickaxe also ; 
The wife urged 'em on, and impatiently said, 

' Bless the bogie I fear it's no go.' 

The spade struck on something at last with a jar, 

Which brought out a burst of all lingo ; 
The weaver suppressed all the thoughts of his breast, 

The wife cried * You've hit it, by jingo I 

* Hurrah for the bogie — the precious old fogy 

In lifetime gave no one a hope ; 
He's done good in dying, I'm sorry he's frying, 

Let's get him absolved by the Fope.' 

Good reader, remember we speak of a time 

When this sadly irreverent woman 
Belonged to a church which was then in its prime, 

For she was a holy Boman. 

They found all the gold they expected to find, 

Little heeded the weaver the pelf, 
Though humble in class, he was mighty in mind. 

Of few thought he less than himself. 

He loudly uplifting his voice to the sky. 

Said, * I freely accept of this charge. 
But I pray for all grace from the Power on high. 

That I rightly dispense it at large.' 

He redeemed Donald Brown's impopular name. 

By bounty as his bequest. 
To the widow, the orphan, to all who had claim 

He carried out what he profess'd. 

Thus the wealth long hidden but now far afield, 

Was the means of blessing around, 
Like the fruit which the seed will abundantly yield. 

Though buried a while in the ground. 

The peasantry say, that to this very day 

The ghost haunts the CoiUich stone. 
Be it fcdse or true, at night there are few 

Who will pass that spot alone. 

But let us, remembering only the good. 

Forget what he did in the body ; 
So here's to the bogie of CoiUich Wood — 

I'll thank you to pass the toddy ! 
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The Invoice. 

October and iti Octroi. — ^Newmarket Meetings. — ^The Csesarewitch and its Can- 
didates. — ^Racing Gossip. — ^Tfae Frail Coroner of Shrewsbury.*— The Press and 
its Missionaries.^The Hiissar.-«>The Dutchman's Jocicey. — The Hunting 
Gazette. — Melton Mores.^ Pcerfbot^s Match.-- sporting Inventions. — Turf 
Obituary. 

OCTOBER and its attributes have been described in such various phases by poets, 
almanack-makers, and meteorologists, that it is dilHcult to represent it in a new 
light ; but, with ourselves, it has ever been identified with pheasants, dividends, 
Newmarket handicaps, and nut-brown ale. For mildness of temperature, the 
present month has probably never been surpassed ; and the great^coat builders 
have been in as bad a state as the frozen-out gardeners in January. The racing 
which may be said to have commenced and finished at Newmarket, has been 
marked by some peciJiaritiea which cannot escape remark. The First October, 
which is gradually becoming more fashionable, will be remembered for the debut 
of Old CaJabar, the victory of Cosmopolite, and the dawning of the tremendous 
speed of Nutbush, which opened people's eyes as to what a good thing Croagh 
ratrick must have been for the Goodwood Cups, the new trial for which has 
led to such a sensation in that stolid body, the Jockey Club. * The Dog ' may 
thank himself for the dilemma in which he has been placed by the loudness of 
his * barking ;' for if he had but been * mute,' nothing more would have been 
heard of the matter. Never was there such a handicap as that of The 
Eastern Counties; neither was there ever such a start; and the backers 
of Man-at^Arms could hardly realize the idea of Sam Rogers standing as 
quiet as a Man-at-Arms, widi his head turned round, when the Admiral 
gave the signal to his flag-lieutenant to let the lot go. Much unpleasant 
feeling has arisen from the circumstance of the Admiral's interference, and 
we fear it will be some time before it is allayed ; but there is no reason for sup- 
posing for a moment that the Admiral could have any interest in leaving his 
own jockey behind ; and as he has chivalrously taken the whole blame on his 
own shoulders, and admitted he lost Lord Uxbridge the chance of winning, all 
we can do is to deplore the interference, and pray that it may not occur again, 
for the sake of all parties. Immediately after the race, Mr. M'George was 
ready with his informations ; and the following mornings the cases were heard 
in Bow Street fashion, and the sentences passed according to the gravity of the 
crime. That on Jemmy Adams excited general sympathy, as he was mounted 
on a mad brute whom be could not get back into his place ; and as it was his 
first offence, and the starter had merely requested he should be reprimanded 
and fined, his suspension for the remainder of the week was looked on as very 
hard, and led to suggestions for it, which certainly tended to weaken the power 
of the authorities. One noble Lord bore up nobly for him, or he would very 
likely have been the victim sacrificed on the altar of that jealousy and prejudice 
which have been within the last two years exhibited towards William Day's 
stable, merely from its success. As it was. Jemmy got a holiday for the week, 
and seemed to enjoy *the run of his teeth' amazingly, for he had never 
anticipated such a proceeding. The running of Imperatrice made John Scott 
« hopeful ' of The Marquis ; and his appearance the following week with his 
owner and Jack Robson, was at once set down as a certainty. Then came the 
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Match of the w^k between Nutbush and Little Lady, which we all knew 
would set the pencils working. The Ring prepared themselves for action, and 
opened a fresh page in their volumes, as a. whisper got abroad, the Enville 
commission would require one, and Mr, Hawkesley meant business, Newmarket 
stuck to Little Lady, and the provinces to the Lifeguardsman filly, with whom 
Fordham made very short work of it, as he chopped her Ladyship in the first 
hundred yards, and all was over, greatly to the astonishment of every one who 
looked forward to a head-and-head affair. But from what Nutbush has done 
since, it is clear she had a stone in hand ; and so satisfied are we of her speed, 
that we should like to see her matched against Cosmopolite, at even weights, 
over the same distance, for we think she would be sure to do him. For The 
Grand Duke Michael, The Duchess of Epsom, as became her name, kept the 
Knight of St. Patrick at a respectful distance ; and in The Triennial, Cape Fly- 
away * flew away ' from Dulcibella, and enlisted many friends for The October 
Handicap, although the ground was harder than the Strand in the wooden- 
pavement age. We have more than once spoken of the manner in which 
Autocrat is neglected as a sire ; and a look at Mr. Greville's Queen Elizabeth 
more than ever confirmed us in our views, as she is a fine lengthy filly, and 
could have beaten King of Hearts, even without his penalty. The Triennial 
gave Camerino no trouble, nor his backers any anxiety ; and the worst-ridden 
race we ever saw at Newmarket followed for a Ditch In Plate, when Conun- 
drum and the Eve colt were flogged like Chatham convicts by their respective 
jockeys, both of whom were afterwards severely reprimanded ; and how they 
can either of them be trusted again with a whip we are at a loss to understand. 
Formerly, we all know, if a jockey struck a horse before he came into the 
cords, or had got to the Duke's Stand, he was settled for life. But now it is 
quite the reverse, and whipcord and honesty are become synonymous, to the 
great regret of those who hold humanity to be not incompatible with jockeyship. 
Imaus and Grouse made a good finidi at the close of the afternoon for the 
St. Leger ; and had ndt the latter fallen lame after it, he would have been bad 
to beat for The Caesal'ewitch, for which Umpire took leave of his friends in the 
evening. In The October Handicap, the same fatality that has hung over the 
Danebury Stable for the last two years still clung to it ; for if Grimsh^w had 
ridden according to his orders, The Roe would most assuredly have beaten The 
Monk, who liked the hard ground better than any other ; and among those who 
could not put their feet down, were Rising Sun and Cape Flyaway, both of 
whom had some stanch adherents. Between the Weeks, to use a Newmarket 
phrase, there was nothing done either at Monmouth or Bedford. The fonner 
the Duke of Beaufort has taken in hand with great success, and will soon make 
foshionable, but the latter suffered from the illness of its local Duke, who could 
have no party at Wobum. Even the Admiral could not desert his beloved 
Newmarket, and his favourite Paste for it, and therefore few cared about the 
sport, which was in favour of the p-ofessionals throughout the piece, albeit they 
were a litde disappointed at the absence of any stable commissions. 

The Caesarewitch week showed no abatement in the heat of the weather, 
which forcibly recalled * the three days ' of July to us ; and the oldest inha- 
bitant, that great boon to the * liners,' did not recollect a similar temperature. 
The attendance was more essentially aristocratic than plebeian, and the groups 
of female equestrians might have challenged competition with Rotten Row. 
The first day passed off calmly enough, and the Caesarewitch betting we 
never recollect duller ; and the only feature worthy of note was that Lord 
Glasgow had the best of Sir Joseph in his match with Drake and Rouge ^ 
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Dragon. Both were little better than cripples, bat still 'the Dragon was 
thought the best of the pair, and with his defeat commenced the crippling 
which the gentlemen had during the week* The Cacsarewitch day was one 
of the finest we have had of late years ; and although the Heath had plenty 
of visitors, still it bore no comparison with that of The Two Thousand, when 
the carnages were in treble rows, and we only wanted the gipsies with their 
snuff-boxes to remind us of Epsom. Now the equipage of Lord Stamford, 
the riding-horse of Lady Mary Craven, and Lord Chesterfield in a coat of 
episcopal blue, and mounted on a hack with the best manners in the world, 
and Mr. Bame in his white trousers, without his usual match, were the only 
features in < the upper world.' And among the celebrities of another grade 
was * The Emperor,' on his well-known roan, thinking of his past glories, and 
wondering whether Paste would restore him his sceptre and his power. 
Harry Bell, in his full uniform of private in a Hussar regiment, was also 
an object of some attention, and until his identity was ascertained a very 
different opinion was formed of him. His position might indeed 'point a 
moral and adorn a tale ' to the young jockeys of the present age, for no one in 
our day ever ilung up such a chance of fortune and position. Mr. Gratwicke, 
who was indebted to his brother for one of his Derbys, we were not sorry to 
learn, had offered to give him one last chance of redeeming his reputation in 
the saddle by purchasing his discharge, and, as he .has accepted the offer, we 
trust he will not prove ungrateful for it. Rosa Bonheur's < double ' was like- 
wise in her phaeton, exciting, as usual, the curiosity of strangers, who have 
grave doubts as to her sex ; and, as yet, she has not been able to make the 
Jack Sheppard style of wearing her hair as popular as the mode a la Eugenie, 
The opening races ran off, slowly the telegraph board was filled with the 
numbers of The Cassarewitch runners ; and perhaps not one solitary being in 
that vast assemblage, when they ticked that of Audrey with their pencil, 
dreamed they had marked the winner. In the Ring she was speechless, and 
nothing would go down but Asteroid, Schism, and La Vapeur. < Any prices 
'against' was the constant cry that proceeded from the professionals on 
the boxes of the inseats as they drove into the cords ; but no response was 
made, nor could a single backer be charmed. Presendy the flag on the Ditch 
was discovered by * the Glass-men ' to be down, and the awful cry to some ears, 
* They're off!' broke upon us, and the box was lifted. It was not by any 
means a good colour day ; but when the body of horses could be discerned. 
Gridiron was descried leading them all, a la Dukibellaj so much so that 
William Day, who stood a fortune on him, and who galloped as near them as 
he dared do on his famous pony, shouted to Adams to steady him. But the 
order was fatal, for the brute put his ears back in an instant, leaving the coals 
he was to have got for his backers for the winter in their native collieries, and 
permitting Audrey, Paste, and Asteroid to gallop home in front of him. 
Frith alone could paint the surprise of the multitude when No. 2 went up ; 
and the cheering of the Ring, who might well have sung 

* Oh no, we never mentioned her \ 
Her name was never heard/ 

was the only greeting that fell upon Mr. Bevill's ear as he followed Custance 
in to weigh. Then the losers broke out, and were not nice in their observa^ 
tions; and had the Admiral heard them on board ship, it would not be 
difficult to have predicted their fate. Both Handicaps, when they first came 
out, were, in Arlington phraseology, pronounced to be * regular Bevills,' but 
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ive cannot see the grounds for the charge, as for a non-staying mare dst. 51b. 
was but a lenient weight ; and the Admiral had reason to believe that Claire was 
several pounds better, and he had actually put a tenner on her the night 
before. 

But the subject is a delicate one, and all handicappers, unfortunately, be they 
as pure as snow, cannot hope to escape calumny. Many and loud were the 
demands upon the members of the Press to take up arms against the assessor 
of the weights, but with great good taste they declined doing so, because they 
were well aware they would be only used as instruments of revenge, and could 
reckon on no support afterwards from those who urged them on. Besides, 
if gentlemen are dealt with too hardly they will throw up the task that has 
been virtually imposed upon them by public opinion. By these remarks we 
hope it may not be misunderstood we approve of The Csesarewitch Handicap, 
for the opinions we expressed of it last month are unaltered ; but we do not 
like to see one who has worked so hard for the Turf accused of motives 
which are incompatible with the whole tenor of his life. 

The inner man being recruited. The Clearwell showed us Old Calabar in 
better form than ever, as he beat Wingrave cleverly, if not easily. The Baron 
seemed much disconcerted at the result, but the consciousness he was worsted 
by a son of King Tom helped to mitigate the loss. The other events hardly re- 
quire dwelling upon, but Nutbush told us how ignorant we must have been about 
her to fancy Little Lady ever had a ghost of a chance beside her ; and Marquis 
set at nought his penalty, and sent his friends to their homes rejoicing. The 
Houghton promises well, but the descendants of ^ Caxton ' will not permit us 
to make any allusion to it. Racing small-talk is very scarce, and, beyond 
Lord Clifden's retirement, on account of his marriage and foreign tour, the 
Duke of Beaufort's contemplated departure for Gibraltar, where the natives 
will have the opportunity of seeing < the noble science ' carried on under a 
practical eye, and by Badminton hounds, we have little to chronicle. It is 
true there is a rumour the Prince of Wales will keep horses at Newmarket, 
but we fear it is too good to be correct. Sir Richard Bulkeley, we are given 
to understand, has refused $9500 guineas for Old Calabar, and as he has 
got through The Criterion since, he has evinced his prudence. There is no 
better sportsman at Newmarket than Sir Richard, and he has stuck to the 
sport so long, and against such a strong run of ill-luck, that everybody was 
pleased to see him with a good horse at last ; and in truth we can say he has 
been as well ridden as he has been trained. The Caesarewitch settling went 
off with great ease, nor was there the slightest symptom of * a winterer ;' but, 
if report speaks true, the West End was exhausted of stamps, and Mr. Glad- 
stone anticipates a vast increase in the return for the quarter in that specific 
department. Various drafts and studs are, as usual, announced for sale, and 
among them are Mr. Thomas's string, including the far-famed Dictator, whom 
John Davis described so graphically in his last *Post' prophecy. Mr. Thomas, 
we believe, was a Cleveland iron-master, or dealer in minerals, and by his 
retirement we may, without rendering ourselves liable to a charge of punning, 
suppose he has found metal more attractive elsewhere. John Dawson is likely, 
we hear, to become private trainer to the Count Batthyany, vice Bradley, 
deceased ; and Tommy Lye, junior, it is given out, will succeed John Dawson 
at Ilsley, where he has been helping him with his horses. The Turkish Bath, 
since it has hurried Bradley to his fathers, has gone quite out of fashion at 
Newmarket, and Eastern literature has suffered in like proportion. At a 
Sporting dinner given in the town in The First October, and for which 
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< Argus ' had < a command,' that writer provoked a controversy among his 
contemporaries, by stating, in returning thanks for the Sporting Press, that he 
found reproof often more effectually administered by a joke than a tomahawk 
attack on men and horses, and added he wrote more to amuse than to abuse* 
Upon this the * Sporting Life ' furnished an eminently amusing leader, main- 
taining that Sporting writers had other missions to fulfil, viz., to bring about 
extensive reforms, to expose abuses, censure irregularities, and encourage rising 
merit ; while * Nemo ' gave his readers most distincdy to understand he was 
no * plaything,' but carried with him the thunders of the Vatican. We can 
well understand how, with the increasing years and declining health of * Argus,' 
he may find himself unequal to embark in those comprehensive schemes of 
improvement and censorship to which his youthful contemporaries have with 
such enthusiasm devoted themselves ; and all we can hope, as the Father of Turf 
Reformers he may be enabled to witness their successful adoption. The Squire 
of Wantage, we are glad to learn, has taken Charles Marlow by the hand, and 
rescued him from the pauper's doom that otherwise awaited him. A tem- 
perate life and strong exercise will, we trust, bring back the nerve of * The 

* Dutchman's ' jockey, who will never want a good mount if he can only 
retain the confidence of Mr. Parr. Shrewsbury has ever with racing men 
been famous for its * dead 'uns,' and therefore the appointment of its coroner 
naturally created considerable local excitement. Fortunately for its interests 
Mr. Frail had provided for the emergency, and brought forward a candidate 
in his own son, a solicitor, who had just commenced practice. There was 
only one other gendeman who dared to enter the list against him, but when 
the saddling bell rang he did not come to weigh, and the Under-Secretary 
of the races walked over. The new official we had the pleasure of seeing at 
Newmarket; but we shared the feeling of the Mamhead Baronet when we dis- 
covered him sitting over his father in a carriage. * Rather there,' we exclaimed, 

* than in an inquest-room, for that would be too dreadful ;' in which idea the 
worthy C. C. quite coincided. Judging by the rude health and the phy- 
sical strength of the racing Coroner, he is not likely to make a vacancy for 
some time to come ; and we venture to predict he will beat Tom Hood's 
celebrated coroner, who boasted he got through * three visitations,* * a found 

* dead,' and an * accidental,' before lunch. 

Of Stud news we are rather slack, but Rawcliffe and Stockwell had a 
tremendous week during The Second October, and if Mr. Nay lor was disap- 
pointed at the loss of The Cacsarewitch with Calpe, it was more than made up 
to him with the success of the stock of his horse. The subscription is all but 
full, and to those who contemplate taking nominations, we would say, as the 
Clown says on his benefit bills, * Come early.' St. Albans, as was generally 
imagined, succeeds The Cure at Hampton Court ; and the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury could with great propriety exercise his privilege as Master of die Horse, 
and send him where he had such a choice of mares. Trumpeter promises well 
in Northamptonshire, and his harem is certain to be kept up to the regulation 
standard, for he is the finest son of Orlando that ever looked through a bridle* 
Glenmasson's price is raised, through Mr. Campbell Windham and Isaac 
Woolcott going over at Bedford Races to see his stock, which took with them 
so much that they took them away, regardless of the hole it made in their 
cheque-books. The increase in The Prime Minister's price was only natural 
after the winners he has got; and it is rumoured that Mr. Blenkiron is anxious 
to have The Wizard, when his retirement into private life takes place. The 
foreigners are likely to have that well-bred but entirely thrown-away Chevalier 
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PIndustrie, and fresh mares are weekly put down to that star of the West 
yclept Gemma di Vergy. 

Our Hunting Gazette is not so large a one as we hope to have next month, 
when hounds will have got fairly to work; for up to the present time the 
ground has been too dry for them to do much. We are sorry to learn, by our 
Melton correspondent, that an unpleasant dispute has arisen between Lord 
Stamford and the Duke of Rutland, relative to the drawing by the former's 
huntsman of that well-known covert, Holywell Gorse, which has always been 
considered a neutral one, never to be disturbed until after the advertisement day. 
But it seems Treadwell rattled away through it one day, and killed a brace of 
cubs ; which, coming to the Duke's knowledge, he at once wrote, and remon- 
strated with the Noble Master of The Quom, and requested he would dis- 
courage his huntsman from such a course oTproceeding. This Lord Stamford 
declined doing, until he had consulted other old Masters of The Quom, and 
defended his servant. How the matter will end we cannot say ; but it is a pity 
that such a country as Leicestershire should be disturbed in its fox-hunting rela- 
tions by such an occurrence. 

Melton promises to be full all the winter, and the various studs are quite fit 
to go. Mr. W. G. Craven, who has got Burton House, has a collection of 
fourteen as fine hunters as ever were seen in one stable ; and on Eagle and 
Pickpocket it will take a good man to beat him. Count Batthyany and Mr. 
Calthorpe chum together in the Old Club ; and the former has just built a 
Turkish Bath for his dozen nags, which we hope will suit them better than it 
has done some of the racers at Newmarket. Lord Wilton has this season 
fourteen horses up, all with the Egerton Lodge polish on them ; and he must 
be difficult indeed to please, who can pick a hole in Mr. Charles Leslie's lot. 
Mr. Tailby, the few times he has been out has done well ; and so has the Duke 
of Rutland, who has eveiy reason to be satisfied with Jem Cooper. 

Turning, as it were, from the swell countries into the provinces, we hear 
from all quarters the best accounts of hounds and foxes, and only wish we had 
space at our command to give each pack its due. But other topics call for 
our notice. What Rarey was three years back to the Sporting World of 
London, Deerfoot is fast becoming : and asjwe had heard so much of the Red- 
skin, we were tempted to be a spectator of his match with Jones at Brompton. 
The dulness of the day prevented many from going to see the encounter, but 
still several thousands were present on the ground, which is situated at the rear 
of Mr. E. R. Clarke's Etrurian villa, a locale which would be especially accept- 
able in case of any sums of magnitude being lost by the Young England divi- 
sion. The proprietors' Free List, we regretted to. observe, was extended much 
more than he could have desired ; but as those who composed it occupied the 
roofs of a row of houses which were in course of erection, and which joined 
the ground, there was no help for it, but to wish the performances might meet 
with the sanction of so discriminating an audience. The course itself was most 
appropriate, and better kept even than Ascot, and the arrangements so 
admirable, we are not surprised the proprietor, Mr. Roberts, who used to bet in 
the Ring a few years back, was so encouraged. Time was kept with tolerable 
precision, and the Paleface, in the shape of Jones, with a very slight quantity 
of linen about his person, and covered with a brown horse-rug, first made his 
appearance with his suite. He was shortly afterwards followed by Deerfoot, 
who, with a mantle formed of the skin of a Newfoundland dog, which must 
have been the original of Sir Edwin Landseer's * Distinguished Member of the 
* Humane Society,' walked * with measured steps and slow ' to the starting 
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place. Upon peeling, his athletic form and fine condition were at once visible, 
and he preserved that calm demeanour for which his race have ever been cele- 
brated. His dress consisted merely of a pink silk jerkin, a wampum belt round 
his waist, and a cap with a feather in it. After shaking hands, they started in 
a way that would have delighted Mr. Marshall or Mr. M*George, the Indian 
taking the lead at a switching pace ; and although he was now and then passed 
by the Paleface, who stuck to him so gallantly that, at the last round but one, 
he fairly broke down, and fell exhausted into the arms of Mr. Roberts, the 
match was never in doubt for a moment, and the Redskin came in by himself, 
proving his mean rate of speed to be over eleven miles an hour. The rain 
falling heavily immediately after the race, • the homeward bound fleet at once 
* got under weigh ;' so there was no time to have any conversation with the 
hero of the afternoon. But we have since learned that his private character is 
unexceptionable, that he says his prayers prior to each match — a by no means 
usual occurrence with our own pedestrians — that he prefers a gold to a paper 
currency, and was so suspicious of the Bank of England, that he could not be 
got to open an account there, until his manager, Mr. Martin, guaranteed that in 
3ie event of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street being unable to meet her 
engagements, he would be answerable for the money. And Salford, of which 
Mr. Martin is a native, may well be proud of so much confidence being placed 
in one of her sons. 

New sporting designs are not so numerous at this season of the year as in the 
Spring, but Cadman's whips evince such an improvement on the old ones, that 
they really deserve a passing word. Greenland with us was always identified 
with polar bears and their cubs, whales, and shipwrecked seamen ; and we little 
thought when we handled one of these whips that it should have been made of 
Greenland bone instead of South Sea bone, which is not half so flexible, and 
which is the secret of so many whips made of that material being crooked. 
The Russian leather handles are exquisitely worked, and the gut of the stock 
being stoved, gives it so neat an appearance, that to be without a Cadman, will 
be a solecism in good taste few sportsmen will like to be guilty of. Messrs. 
Ryder and Loudon's Caller Ou snuff-boxes may also be mentioned as a proof 
of their own manufacturing skill, as well as the good taste of their client, Mr. 
Leicester Baily, who ought certainly to have been on the Commitee of 
Jewellery at the approaching Exhibition. 

Our obituary is a short one this month, but unfortunately it contains one 
mighty name, viz., that of Lord Eglinton, the patron of every manly sport, 
and as great in the senate as in the cabinet To us he always seemed the veri- 
table Crichton of the age ; and what the Marquis of Waterford was to Ireland, 
he was to Scotland. In the prime of life, and after attaining every honour to 
which he could aspire, he was suddenly cut off, and died in the arms of his 
friend Whyte Melville, than whom no one is more capable of doing justice to 
his exalted character. 

His turf career is so familiar to our readers, we need not recapitulate it ; and 
it will suffice to say, that for brilliancy it has never been eclipsed. Rarely has 
a man been so beloved ; and the present peer will have a difficult part to play 
to attain his father's distinction and popularity, although he is represented as 
being endowed with the same amiable disposition. 
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The past month has been a busy one with the theatres and the lover of the 
drama has had an ample supply of novelty. The winter campaign has now 
commenced in good earnest, and every theatre in London (with the exception 
of her Majesty's) has thrown open its doors, and, in most instances, is aoing 
good business. Mr. Alfred Mellon's Promenade Concerts at Co vent Garden 
came to a successful termination about the middle of the month, Mr. Mellon 
selecting the last night for his 'benefit,* on which occasion the well-filled 
house and constant plaudits of the audience bore ample testimony to the 
popularity of the heneficiare and the universal pleasure afforded by his enter- 
tainment. The Royal English Opera, originally announced to open on the 21st, 
did not commence until the 24th, the delay being caused by the tardiness of 
Mr. Howard Glover in supplying the score of his new opera * Ruy Bias ;' for 
had the opera been performed on the night first advertised it must have been 
produced minus the overture, the finale, and one, if not two, of the concerted 
pieces. The opera, when produced, was favourably received by a crowded 
house, and the usual * calls were made for the principal performers and the 
composer; but notwithstanding its apparent success on the first night, I 
doubt very much if it be likely long to hold a place in public favour, and it is 
very certain never to attain the popularity of the more popular productions 
of Balfe or Wallace. The overture (played with brilliancy and precision by 
Mr. Mellon's band), in which is introduced the first tenor air and the finale 
to the second act, gave no great promise of forthcoming excellence, nor did it 
convey the idea that we were to have any of those taking airs and ballads 
which invariably distinguish the works of the composers above alluded to, 
airs which attain a further celebrity in the concert room, and are eagerly 
sought for by the musical amateur. The plot of the opera is identical with 
that of the play performed at the Princess's Theatre, in which M. Fechter 
first roused an English audience to a sense of his genius. The caste com- 
prises some of the best artistes of the Royal English Opera company. Miss 
Louisa Pyne enacting the part of the Queen^ Miss Susan Pyne the Dtienna, 
Miss Thirlwall Casilda, the maid of honour, and Miss Jessie M'Lean the part 
of Oscavy the Queen's page. The last-named young lady is one of the recent 
additions to the company, and, possessed of a mezzo-soprano voice of good 
quahty, a pleasing and expressive countenance, and a graceful figure, is well 
calculated soon to become a public favourite. Mr. Santley, whose return is 
most welcome, is the Don Sallust, and Mr. W. Harrison, Ruy Bias, The latter, 
by his good and inteUigent acting, and the taste which he displays in render- 
ing a ballad, does much to atone for his faulty intonation, and was loudly 
applauded in his opening scena, * Ambition s early golden dreams had flown,' 
the ballad in the first act, * Beside her lattice every night,' and another in the 
last act, ' Never on earth we meet again.' The duet with the Queen, * She 

* looks on me,* was also charmingly rendered. To Miss Louisa Pyne is al- 
lotted a very large proportion of the music, and most eflBciently did our 
English prima donna acquit herself of everything intrusted to her, despite the 
fact that a slight cold detracted from her vocal display in the early portions 
of the opera. Her three ballads in the second act met with the warmest appro- 
bation, whilst, in Act 3, the faultless manner in which she sang, * Could life's 

* dark scene be changed for me,' evoked a tumult of applause, and nothing 
but an apparent predetermination on the part of the fair artiste not to accept 
any eneores prevented its being repeated. On the third night of representa- 
tion the dramatic incident which terminates the fourth act was distiDguished 
by an accident which might have been followed by fatal results. Dm Sallust 
is stabbed by Buy Bias, and afterwards hurled over the balcony. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Harrison threw more than usual energy into the action, and in 
striking at Mr. Santley actually buried his dagger in that gentleman's back. 
The wound is not Hkely to be a serious one, and there is every reason to 
believe, that owing to an excellent constitution, and being, moreover, iu what 
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trainers would term <^ood condition,' the popular baritone is not likely to be 
greatly inconyenienced by the accident. 

Duriug the last few weeks Mr. Edwin Booth has been the reigoing star at 
the Uaymai'ket, and has appeared in the characters of Shylock and Sir Giles 
Overreach, Of the two characters the former is certainly the one best adapted 
for displaying the capabilities of the actor ; and as it calls for less physical ex- 
ertion than that of Sir Oiles, it is infinitely better suited to the powers of 
Mr. Booth, who, with a face capable of great expression, and a voice well con- 
stituted for the portrayal of the more subtle emotions, is utterly inadequate 




like Mr. Charles Mathews, a bad piece may be saved by good acting, and 
afforded another opportunity for one of those humorous and confidential 
communications on the part of the performer, which, when addressed to the 
audience as the curtain is about to fall, invariably evoke a shout of laughter, 
in the heai'tiness of which any faults of dramatic construction are overlooked 
or forgotten. On Saturday evening, the 26th ult., the announcement that 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews would take their benefit, on which occasion 
Mr. Mathews would *have something to say,' naturally prepared one for 
another of these little interchanges of confidence, but not ror the totally un- 
expected information, that, on this occasion, they should take leave of the 
sti^e, though not of the pubUc. Mr. and Mrs. Mathews propose giving 

* an entertainment' which will commence in November, when, as the 
fftvourite comedian expressed it, they will be ' at Home ' to all their friends. 

The long-looked for * Othello ' has been produced at the Princess's at last, 
and with every appearance of being a great success. This is in a great 
measure owing to the poetic conception and judicious surveillance of 
M. Fechter, who not only invests every character he undertakes with a fresh 
charm, but is likewise at considerable pains to produce in the companions 
of his dramatic labours a corresponding amount of energy and intelligence. 
In his conception of the character of Othello, M. Fechter gives sever^ new 

* points,' his performance ttiroughout evincing a thorough mastery of his sub- 
ject, whilst any physical defect of the actor in giving expression to strong 
and violent passion is more than atoned for by his great mental capabilities* 
When logo, who has been giving utterance to his suspicions of Desdemona 
(in the third act), expresses a fear that what he has said has too much moved 
his lord, the dreamy manner in which the reply, *Not a jot, not a jot,' is 
uttered, most beautifully conveys the notion of the temporary prostration of 
mind of Othello; whilst the feeUng of shame which is depicted on his coun- 
tenance, after suggesting that a watch should be set upon his wife, was in 
perfect keeping with the noble, trusting nature of the Moor. In the last act 
a hand mirror serves as the prelude to the line, ' It is the cause, it is the 
cause, my soul ;' his dark skin being, to the distempered fancy of Othello, the 
evident reason for his wife's abhorrence. The fixed manner in which, after 
the murder, he never ceases to keep his eyes fixed on the corpse of his 
victim, and his calling Desdemona, as though utterly incapable of realizing 
the conviction that she is dead, were both in admirable keeping with the 
rest of this most finished performance. The lago of Mr. Ryder is by far the 
best embodiment of the character we have had for years. The scowling 
villain so long associated with this character is no more, but in its place we 
have a subtle, crafty being, who, whilst allowing the audience alone to perceive 
the viler portions of his nature, assumes to all upon the stage an air of bluff, 
manly frankness, well calculated to disarm suspicion. Mr. Ryder's able 

Ecrformance fully entitled him to share the honours of the evening, and 
e was frequently ap{)lauded during the play ; and in conjunction with 
M. Fechter was enthusiastically called for at the termination of the perform- 
ance. The Desdemona of Miss Carlotta Leclercq was a charming portrayal of 
the artless, confiding nature of a loving woman, and Miss Elsworthy dis- 
played her customary force and vigour in the character of Emilia. Mr. G, 
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Jordan, although at times rather heavy as Cansio, was a fair arerage repr^ 
sentative of the part^ his drunken scene being enacted in a most truthftil 
manner. The piece has been admirably put upon the stage^ the bay in 
Cyprus, the scene where Boderigo is slain, and the bedchamber of 2>e»- 
demona bearing ample testimony to the ability of the scenic artist. The 
happy construction of Mr. J. Brougham's comedy, * Playing with Fire,' 
and the excellent acting of all the a^istes employed therein, causes it to 
be most favourably received on each night of its performance. A slight 
accident which occiured to Miss Carlotta. Leolercq, and her subsequent as- 
sumption of the r6le of Desdemf/na^ necessitated a change in the caste of 
the comedy. Miss Hose Leclercq enacts the part of Mn, Savage, oridnally 
performed b^ her sister, and Miss Angel has undertaken tiiat of Mr$, Wdverly 
m place of Miss Bose Leclercq. The change has been so fiir unfor- 
tunate for the latter, that whereas the part of Mrs. Bavage, admirably cal- 
culated to show off the vivacity and esprit of Miss Carlotta, is not so well 
adapted to the abilities of Miss Rose, who was more at home in the character 
of Mrs, Wdverly, a character which gave greater scope for the die^lav of her 
sympathetic emotion, and made no demand upon her powers for illustrat- 
iug the lively and animated impetuosities of Mrs, Savage* It is one of 
the curious contradictions of theatrical management, that the same intimate 
knowledge of stage business and effect which could perceive the good points 
and probable success of so excellent a comedy as ' Playing with J^re,' is still 
utterly blind to the absolute absurdities of such an extravaganza as ' Po-ca- 
hon-tas,' and the necessary waste of c^tal which attends the production 
of such a piece ; whilst one is still more astonished to find the talent 
displayed by Mr. Brougham in the construction of his comedy is capable of 
descending to such utter nonsense as he has embodied in his burlesque. 
The Princess Po-ca-'hon-tas (Miss Helen Howard) is destined by her father, 
Powhattan the First (Mr. Brougham), to be the bride of Mynheer EcUff (Mr. 
J. G. Shore). Captain John Smith (Mr. A. Harris) is a buccaneer who 
becomes enamoured of the Princess, but although his affection is returned 
by her, the father by no means approves of the suit. Taken prisoner by 
the savages, Smith is about to be put to death, when an army of young ladies, 
the schoolfellows of Po-ca-Jion-tas, designated in the bill ' The Tuscarora 
* Heart Crushers,' come to the rescue with some diminutive bows and arrows, 
and save him from his impending fate. Of course in the presence ai such 
a formidable power, further resistance on the purt of Powhattan and his 
followers is useless ; the lovers are united and a ' tag ' set to a popular piece 
of dance music brings down the curtain. A number of far-ietched jokes 
and puns, amongst which I recognized some very old acquaintances, a 
constant imitation by Mr. Brougham of the style and enunciation peculiar 
to Messrs. Kean, Macready, Anderson, &o., the old worn-out incident of 
dragging in the leader of the band and the prompter to take part in the 
dialogue — ^a dialogue by-the-by of most eccentric metre, a line of six syl- 
lables often rhymmg with one of sixteen — ' The Aboriginal Toxopholite War 
Dance,' by some of the prettiest and best-dressed ballet girls in London, 
and a very fair opinion may then be formed of the merits' of * Po-ca-hon-tas.' 
Mr. Brougham infused a deal of broad humour into the part of the savage 
chief; Mr. A. Hlirris unintentionally presented an admirable burlesque of an 
Italian tenor, by singing a well-known operatic air very much out of tune, 
and Miss Helen Howard was a very pretty specimen of * a gentle savage,' and 
acted with spirit and intelligence. A considerable sum must have been spent 
upon the scenery and dresses, an expenditure which the merits of the piece 
by no means justified. 

Mr. H. J. Byron's burlesque * Esmeralda; or. The Sensation Goat^' is 
drawing good nouses at the Strand theatre, and, in conjunction with the 
new comic drama, * Short and Sweet,' affords a good evenine's entertainments 
In the latter piece we find Mr, Sweet (Mr. Bogers), the miMest of husbands, 
envious of the firmness displayed by his friend Short (Mr. J. Clarke) in the 
management of his domestic affairs. Obedient to the instructions of Slwrt, 
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he commences a system of bullying and tyranny which renders his homo 
anything but a happy one, until finding that Shcrt^s wife (Miss Carson), 
despite her apparent dodtity, is carrying on an intrigue with another man, 
Sweet, mindful of the old adage ' Persuasion is better than force/ ceases to 
enact a character which sits so ill upon him, and we may presume lives 
happily ever afterwards. Messrs. Clarke and Bogers are admirable repre- 
sentatives of the two men of opposite character, the brusque selfishness 
of the one being brought into strong contrast with the bland suavity of 
the other, whilst Miss Carson and Miss Bufton were as ladylike and lovely \ 
as heart could wish. The new farce by Mr. Stirling Coyne, entitled, * The j 
full Particulars of that Affair at Finchley,' is full of absurdities and devoid ; 
of fun. It affords Miss Marie Wilton an opportunity of assuming the 
various characters of a young lady with a lover, a Devonshire dairymaid 
with a strong country accent, and a young highwayman with the orthodox 
big boots and black curly wig. Her disguises are assumed in order to > 
obtain the consent of her relatives to her union with her lover, an objept 
which she attains by compromising with her guardian (Mr. H. Chester^ 1 
whilst she enacts the dairymaid, and her aunt, Mrs, Silverside (Miss Page) 
is frightened by the yoimg highwayman into giving her consent. Mr. Coyne 
has written many pieces better than this one with a long name ; but the 
performers exerted themselves with their customary zeal notwithstanding the 
thankless natiure of the parts assigned to them. 

The continued indisposition of Mr. Eobson makes it bad for the business 
at the Ofympic ; meanwhile engagements have been made with two gentle- 
men who are likely to prove most useful additions to the company. Mr. 
J. W. Bay is a good sterling actor of acknowled^d merit, and Mr. H. 
Neville has already made a most favourable impression on the public. The 
serio-comic drama of * Jack of All Trades,' was selected for their dehut, \ 
and has met with a flattering reception every night of its representation. 
A travelling tinker, Toby Crank (Mr. Neville), bears a strong resemblance ' 
to a deceased relative of Mr. Stapleton (Mr. Bay), and is by that gentleman j 
induced to assume the name and position of the departed, in order to keep \ 
the family wealth from falling into other hands. About to be married to I 
Stapleton's daughter Violet (Miss Haydon), he finds her affections already j 
bestowed upon his best friend Jack HeartdU (Mr. W. Gordon). His hopes \ 
thus blighted, and weary of the deceitful part he has so long played, he 1 
makes over his wealth to his friend, and feigning to commit suicide, returns I 
once more to honest labour in company with his brother Joe Crank (Mr^ ! 
H. Wigan). The acting of Mr. Neville as the travelling tinker was dis- 
tinguished by a certain amount of rustic humour whicn stood in good 
contrast with his polish and gentlemanly ease when assuming the part of 
the man of fortune, in whom five years of travel and study have obliterated 
all trace of his low origin. Mr. Horace Wigan gave one of his customary 
finished bits of acting in the part of brother Joe, and Miss Haydon, who had \ 
little to do beyond looking ladylike and interesting, did that little well. ^ A 
comedietta from the French, adapted by Mr. J. M. Morton, and entiiied 
* Wooing One's Wife,' has furnished Mr. Neville with a- part which con- 
firms the favourable opinion already formed of his abilities as a light 
comedian, and in the piece, which is an amusing sample of French intrigue, 

Slot, and counterplot, he is most ably seconded by Mr. H. Wigan, Mrs. Leigh 
[urray, and Miss Hughes. 
The St. James's theatre puts forward nothing at present in the way of i 
novelty, * The Cosy Couple,' * The Scrap of Paper>' * The Isle of St. Tropez,' 1 
and 'Done on Both Sides,' being found sufficient to insure the attendance \ 
of numerous and fashionable audiences. The company. has been consider- | 
ably strengthened by the addition of Mx, and Mrs. Frank Matthews and Mr. ' 
G. Vining. 

J. V. P. 
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